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Identifying  the  books  of  our  time — and 
those  of  all  time — that  meet  the  realities  of 
our  perplexed  age  with  affirmative  and 
creative  strength  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
eighth  annual  Christmas  Book  Section  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  James 
Gray. 

Leaders  in  the  fields  of  politics,  business, 
education  and  religion  have  been  asked  to 
answer  two  questions:  First,  which  five 
books  have  contributed  most  to  the  shap¬ 


ing  of  your  philosophy  of  human  affairs? 
Second,  which  five  books,  published  dur¬ 
ing  or  since  the  war,  seem  to  throw  the 
most  affirmative  and  creative  outlook  on 
the  social,  moral  and  economic  issues  of 
our  time? 

The  section — eloquent  with  up-to-release- 
date  reviews  as  well  as  the  editor’s  survey 
of  the  past  year  in  books — will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Wednesday,  December  3.  Space  res¬ 
ervations  should  be  made  immediately. 


Gkristmas  (Booh  Section 

Wednesday.  December  3 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


America's  Most  Book-Conscious  Newspaper 


brand  conscious  New  Yorkers 
prefer  this  newspaper  nearly 

twotoone 


The  newsstand  is  the  “point  of  sale"  for  New 
York  metropolitan  newspapers.  Often  over* 
looked  is  the  fact  that  no  one  is  ever  “sold”  a 
newspaper  in  New  York.  There  is  no  home  delivery 
under  metropolitan  newspaper  management.  There 
is  no  price  incentive.  Like  your  products  on  retail 
counters,  the  choice  is  up  to  the  customer. 


A  newspaper  with  so  devoted  an  audience  exerts 
tremendous  sales  influence  over  the  individual 
reader.  A  newspaper  with  so  dominant  an  audi¬ 
ence — nearly  two  to  one  over  its  closest  competitor 
in  the  evening  field — carries  that  sales  influence 
throughout  the  entire  market. 


Four  out  of  ten  New  Yorkers  who  read  an  evening 
newspaper  buy  the  Journal-American.  They  buy  it 
because  they  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  prefer  its 
news  presentation  ...  its  features  .  .  .  more  impor¬ 
tant.  they  prefer  it  for  family  reading  in  the  home. 


Dynamic  New  Yorkers  are  America’s  greatest  buy¬ 
ing  public.  They  are  sales-receptive  .  .  .  brand 
conscious.  Surely,  you  can  most  effectively  build 
brand  popularity  here  by  using  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  that  leads  in  reader  popularity  .  .  .  through 
choice  alone' 


YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 
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No  consumer  analysis  ever  includes  "Doll-taby*.  She  hasn’t  a 
sinj^le  need.  But  Jier  existence  means  extra  purchases!  She 
represents  a  family  with  ^rowin^  children  whose  present  and 
future  needs  are  many. 


Families  are  always  buying.  They  are  a  constant  market  for 
all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation 
l/uy  more  of  everything. 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald*American  is  the  preferred-  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 
^ives  them  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising^  in  the 
Herald-American  because  it  ^oes  into  the  home,  reaches  and 
sells  the  whole  family. 

You  can  pro  fitahly  infl  uence  the  purchases  of  over 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  million  on 
Sunday  by  placing  your  advertising  in  the 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


^^tionaliy  Represented  h  y 
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HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


It  has  performed  this  service  to  member  papers 
by  supplementing  their  r.o.p.  advertising  —  by 
originating  for  the  national  advertiser  a  convenient 
method  of  buying  national  coverage  in  the  top  buying 
areas  of  the  country,  with  greater  circulation,  deeper 
penetration  and  more  economical  coverage  than  he 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

At  the  time  when  newspapers  felt  the  brunt  of  maga- 


It  means  more  gains  when  it  stands  for  affiliation 
with  Metropolitan  Group — the  26  magazine  picture 
sections  and  48  comics  sections  of  America’s  leading 
Sunday  newspapers,  coast  to  coast. 


Since  1932,  when  Metropolitan  Group  was  launched, 
it  has  meant  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars  of 
national  advertising  revenue  to  newspaper  publishers 
— and  a  steady  flow  of  new  local  advertising  revenue. 


And  through  Metropolitan  Group,  the  individual 
newspaper  publisher  enjoys  a  major  portion  of 
the  revenue  thus  attracted.  For  the  revenues 
generated  by  Metro  flow  into  his  own  treasury! 

Y ou  may  have  noticed  the  intensive  promotional 
campaign  now  appearing  in  newspapers  in  cities  from 
which  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  national  adver¬ 
tising  emanates.  In  the  opinion  of  many  top-flight 
buyers  and  creators  of  advertising,  this  campaign 
has  proved  one  of  the  outstanding  efforts  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  As  a  member  of 
Metropolitan  Group,  you  are  a  direct  beneficiary  of 
this  campaign. 


zine  and  radio  competition,  the  Metropolitan  Group 
idea  provided — and  has  since  proved — a  successful 
weapon  for  building  a  steady  and  substantial  volume 
of  additional  advertising  revenue. 
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BASIC  14  CITIES 

BALTIMORE  SUN* 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DCAUP* 
DES  MOINES  REGfSTER* 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL* 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNC* 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRBR* 
PinSBURGH  PRESS* 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS* 
BOSTON  GLOBE* 

BOSTON  HBRALD* 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 

CHICAGO  SUN  A  TIMES 
DETROIT  NEWS* 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS* 

NEW  YORK  NEWS* 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT* 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH* 
WASHINGTON  STAR* 
WASHINGTON  POST 


OPTIONAL  CITIES 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL* 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS* 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER* 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  NEWS 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR* 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PKAYUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL* 

ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  A  CHRONICLE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN* 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 


METRO-PACIFIC  GROUP 
FRESNO  BEE 

LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES* 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBUC 
PORUAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
SACRAMENTO  BEE  (Serf.) 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES* 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


*Sunday  Comics  in  all  papars/  Sunday  Mogozinos 
in  popart  markad  wHh  aUarisk. 


Metropolitan  Group 

Sunday  Magazines  Sunday  Comics 

THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND  SUNDAY  COMICS 
SECTIONS,  INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR 
UP  TO  19,000,000  FAMILIES  — COAST  TO  COAST 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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9 n  I  IN  V7  inw. 

3  33  N  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
Chicago  1,  lllinoii 


330  WEST  42nd  STREET 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


AccmTB  fACTS 

about  13,000  Advertisers 
and  their  Agencies  ■ 


for  /^fO  of  oil 

U.S.  Advertising 


•  If  you’re  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  advertising  —  if  you  need  selling  facts  about 
the  Companies  and  their  Agencies  who  spend  95c 
of  every  national  advertising  dollar  —  you  need 
the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING  REGISTER 


The  REGISTER  Lists 


0  The  Advertiser,  Address, 
Copitalizotion 

•  Products  with  Trade  Names 
e  Corporate  Executives 

e  Advertising  Manager 
e  Sales  Manoger 
e  Printing  Buyer 

e  Advertising  Agency 
Handling  Account 

e  Account  Executive 

e  Advertising  Medio  Used 

e  Expenditures  for  previous 
year— Mogozine,  Form 
Paper,  Radio 

•  Advertising  Appropriations 

•  Character,  Extent  of 
Distribution 


•  Here,  cross-indexed  for  instant  reference, 
are  13,000  companies  with  executive  personnel, 
12,000  brand  names,  and  47  product  groups  sub¬ 
divided  into  82  classifications.  Here’s  the  pertinent 
information  you  need  to  solicit  the  Advertiser  or 
Agency  by  person  or  mail. 


AGENCY  LIST 


IStondard  source  of  informa* 
tion  obout  2,000  U.  S.  end 
Conodion  odvertising  ogen* 
cies  with  list  of  their  recog- 
nifion«  personnel,  and  over 
30,000  clients.  Issued  three 
times  a  yeor  —  the  AGENCY 
LIST  is  port  of  STANDARD'S 
complete  service  or  may  be 
purchosed  seporotely* 


Write  for  colored^  iHustrotcd 
booklet  giving  full  informotioe 
obout  the  STANDARD  ADVB* 
TISING  REGISTER  and  Sup^ 
mentary  Services.  It's  yours  tor 
the  osking. 
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Improve  your  Travel 
Pattern  with  the 


The  nine  cities  in  this  sales  ter¬ 
ritory  take  1,242  miles  and  8 
or  9  days  to  cover  by  ordinary 
travel.  In  a  4-place  Beechcraft 
Bonanza,  making  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  business  calls— two  hours 
each— the  whole  circuit  can  be 
completed  in  4  days  in  less  than 
8  hours  flying  time,  all  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  daylight  hours. 

At  no  place  is  the  Bonanza  more 
than  two  hours  from  home  base— 
never  more  than  two  hours  from 
any’ciistomer. 

Tins  is  one  way  that  scores  of 
Bonanza  owners  are  improving 


their  travel  patterns,  speeding  up 
service,  increasing  the  number  of 
personal  contacts,  and  exploring 
new  business  opportunities. 

Add  up  the  time  you  and  your 
top  men  spent  last  month  just 
going  places  by  ordinary  trans¬ 


portation  methods.  Cut  that  figure 
by  two-thirds.  That’s  what  this 
comfortable,  quiet,  economical 
business  plane  can  do  for  you. 


There  is  a  Beechcraft  distrihutor  near 
vou  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  on 
MP.  the  Bonanza  as  a  husiness  vehicle.  Call 
‘  him.  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Wichita.  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 
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Keeping 


young  Americans 


fully 


m] 


informed . . . .. 


an  extension  of  its  news  service  to  young  Americans,  The 


New  York  Times  is  now  sending  to  a  dozen  college  broadcastin| 


stations  a  500-word  daily  summary  of  “all  the  news  that's  fit  to 


print.”  Thus  over  the  air,  as  in  the  newspaper  alert  college  stu¬ 


dents  read  more  than  any  other,  young  Americans  get  the  news 


of  the  world  they  have  to  know  reported  accurately  and  without 


slant  or  bias.  It  is  this  objective  character  of  the  news  report  in 


The  New  York  Times  that  makes  it  must  reading  not  only  with 


alert  college  students  but  with  informed  adults  everywhere  over 


the  country. 


I  Sfijc  iNieto  Hork  StmejS. 


FOOD  BOARD  DROPS 
POULTRYIESS  DAYS 


t  to  R^Foroifo  Aid  hmiSNI« 
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to 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


L  I.  Printers  Out;  Publisher  to  Sue 


itiles  Asks 
250.000  Damages 

HIRTY-THREE  printers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo- 
raphical  Union,  failed  to  re 
o't  to  work  at  the  Rockville 
'r're  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily 
Inew  Star  Nov.  9  charging  a 
■kout"  because  management 
eiised  to  accept  working  con- 
rons  posted  by  the  union  in 
:eii  of  a  contract. 

^blisher  James  E.  Stiles 
barged  the  walkout  as  “an  il- 
egal  strike”  and  began  action 
or  1250.000  damages  against  the 
".on  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 

Recruiting  Staff 
The  newspaper  continued  to 
ublish  every  day  through  use  of 
ngraved  plates  of  typewriter 
opy  and  hand  lettered  heads. 
:.:es  notified  the  printers  that 
.-.ess  they  returned  to  work 
;  would  recruit  another  staff. 
):  Wednesday  a  front  page 
rewritten  ad  offered  jobs  and 
:;.n:ng  to  young  men  interested 
.-.the  printing  trades. 

The  union  printers  had  not 
evjraed  to  work  lip  until  E  &  P 
.esstime  Thursday  night.  This 
ithe  longest  work  stoppage  by 
Tl  since  the  “no  contract” 
:  iicy  was  laid  down  at  the 
i-jiL't  ITU  convention. 

T.be  dispute  with  the  ITU  and 
•Nassau  County  Local  No.  915 
-:an  in  September  when  nego- 
j  ons  over  a  new  contract  be- 
rre  deadlocked. 

John  B.  Byrnes,  president  of 
:e  local,  claims  the  current  sit- 
it.on  is  a  “lockout"  because 
^agement  refused  to  accept 
Diking  conditions  posted  by 
5e  union  in  lieu  of  a  contract. 
Sometime  ago,”  Mr.  Byrnes 
ipliined,  “the  union  presented 
i  the  employers  a  list  of  con- 
itions  of  employment  under 
lidi  they  were  willing  to 
Drk.  The  employers  were  told 
•at  failure  to  provide  these  con- 
-tions  would  constitute  a  lock- 
ut  since  it  would  prevent  us 
■OH'  working.  The  Review-Star 
y  not  provided  these  condi- 
sas.  thereby  locking  out  our 
■Mbers.” 


But  Mr.  Stiles  calls  the  s 
i>ge  an  “illegal  strike,”  m 
T^img  that  ‘a  contract  exi 
Jt  the  time  of  the  union’s  ac 
fw  pointing  out  that  two 
have  been  sent  to  i 
IKiual  union  members,  asl 
fern  to  return  to  work. 

.•Toal  decision  on  the  ques 
1  pr^ably  be  made  by 
Godfrey  P.  Schmidt 
Mr.  Stiles,  began 
l”  Nov.  13  for  a  $25C 
'anage  suit  against  the  u: 
alleged  breach  of  cont: 
Schmidt  told  Edito 
^•USHER  that  a  clause  in  a 


IPRINTERSOUIT 


Na»«ai 


PbiL  Illegal 

^lUKlOHfAPiR 


First  'Emergency  Edition'  of  Review-Star 


tract  signed  Sept.  3,  1945,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  agreement  would 
be  effective  until  July  7  of  this 
year,  and  would  continue  there¬ 
after  until  a  new  contract  was 
concluded. 

Local  No.  915  originally  took  a 
strike  vote  early  in  July,  when 
negotiations  to  that  date  failed 
to  produce  an  agreement  on 
wages  and  hours.  During  subse¬ 
quent  bargaining,  however,  a 
compromise  was  reached  on 
these  points,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Stiles,  was  accepted  at  a 
general  union  meeting  July  17. 

But  before  the  contract  was 
signed,  the  union  posted  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment,  warning 
Mr.  Stiles  that  his  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  would  be  interpreted 
as  a  lockout. 

When  Mr.  Stiles  formally  re¬ 
jected  the  “conditions”  Aug.  8. 
a  chapel  meeting  was  called  but 
no  further  action  was  taken  at 
that  time. 

Subsequent  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  until  late  September,  but 


the  publisher  reports  that  Mr. 
Byrnes  continuously  reiterated 
that  the  union  could  not  bargain 
with  the  newspaper  in  relation 
to  agreeing  about  a  contract. 
(E&P,  Oct.  4.  p.  9  and  Oct.  11. 
p.  75). 

Instead,  the  union  president 
suggested  that  the  publisher  sub¬ 
mit  his  own  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.” 

C5n  Oct.  2,  Mr.  Stiles  filed 
charges  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  the  union 
had  failed  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  About  10  days  later,  the 
union  sent  a  60-day  notice  of 
cancellation  of  the  contract. 

“This  notice,”  Mr.  Stiles  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  required  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  act,  but  is  not  a 
part  of  the  existing  contract.” 

Whether  or  not  a  contract  is 
still  existing  between  the  Re- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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'Emergency' 

Edition  Put  Out 

WHILE  newspapermen,  printers 

and  lawyers  argued  this  week 
about  the  legality  of  a  printers’ 
work  stoppage  at  the  Rockville 
Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily 
Review  Star,  the  newspaper  was 
published  dally. 

Pages  were  reproduced  from 
photographic-e  ngravings  of 
typewritten  copy  and  picture 
pasteups  or  were  handset  by 
executives  of  the  paper. 

The  decision  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  was  made  early  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  10  after  a 
midnight  call  to  the  newspaper 
office  by  Managing  Editor  John 
M.  Greene  revealed  that  the 
printers  had  failed  to  show  up 
for  the  9:00  p.  m.  shift. 

Nine  of  the  12  pages  in  the 
Nov.  10  edition  had  been  set  up 
by  the  printers  before  the  work 
stoppage.  The  other  three  pages, 
including  Page  1,  were  put  to¬ 
gether  with  typewritten  copy 
and  pictures.  Headlines  were 
drawn  by  a  member  of  the  art 
department. 

Greene,  together  with  William 
C.  Fowley,  advertising  manager. 
Richard  Dooley,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  and  Van  H.  Fris,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  made  up  most 
of  the  newspaper. 

Improve  Technique 

The  paper  came  out  on  sched¬ 
ule,  but.  said  Greene,  it  would 
“look  like  a  mess  even  to  a 
fourth-grader.” 

The  next  day's  edition,  how¬ 
ever.  looked  better.  By  this 
time,  the  paper  had  acquired  a 
file  of  black  letters,  which  were 
pasted  together  for  headlines. 
Rules  were  straighter;  there 
were  fewer  typographical  er¬ 
rors  since  the  Review-Star’s 
stenographers  had  produced 
most  of  the  typewritten  copy. 

By  Thursday,  even  the  white- 
haired  managing  editor,  who  is 
his  own  most  severe  critic  on 
compositing  work,  was  able  to 
report  happily  that  the  results 
“looked  good.” 

By  this  time.  Publisher  James 
E.  Stiles,  had  effected  an  emer¬ 
gency  reorganization  of  the 
composing  room.  One  makeup 
man.  four  compositors  and  three 
machine  operators  had  been 
found.  Three  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  had  been  equipped  with 
typewriter  keyboards  to  enable 
the  paper’s  stenographers  to  pro¬ 
duce  newspaper  type  fonts. 

The  progress  of  the  labor  dis¬ 
pute  was  reflected,  a  bit  poetic¬ 
ally  perhaps,  in  the  newspaper’s 
front  page  stories  during  the 
first  four  days. 

On  Monday  banner  headlines 
told  of  the  printers’  “illegal 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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SNPA  Files  Complaint 
On  ITU  ‘Coercion’ 


WASHINGTON  —  Southern 

Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  filed  a  brief  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
charging  International  “^po- 
graphical  Union  with  unfair  la¬ 
bor  practices  and  asserting  that 
“a  system  of  absentee  control  has 
been  set  up  which  has  destroyed 
the  autonomy  of  local  unions 
and  deprived  them  of  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs.” 

Submitted  by  Thurman  Arnold 
on  behalf  of  SNPA,  the  state¬ 
ment  accuses  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  of  ITU  with  setting  out 
deliberately  to  destroy  collective 
bargaining  between  unions  and 
publishers,  in  favor  of  a  system 
by  which  the  union  dictates  the 
terms  on  which  its  members  will 
work,  backed  by  an  ultimatum 


autonomy  it  is  compl^n^.  pected  to  attend  a  meeting  of 

JudgeArnc^d  charged  that  the  local  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  and 


uance  of  the  35-hour  week,  and 
an  increase  from  two  to  three 
weeks  annual  vacation.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  reportedly  have  offered 
a  maximum  pay  increase  of  15 
cents,  in  the  negotiation  meet¬ 
ings. 

President  Randolph  is  ex- 


Wilkes-Barre 
Strike  Averted;] 
ITU  Gets  Raise 


purported  “change  in  strategy 
announced  by  ITU  after  a  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  filed  against  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  conunercial  printers 
is  a  sham  designed  to  carry  out 
the  original  policies  of  union 
headquarters.  In  that  instance, 
he  wrote,  a  contract  was  offered 
to  publishers  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  more  difficult 
to  prove  a  refusal  to  bargain  ex¬ 
isted;  but  the  purported  contract 
carried  terms  virtually  identical 
to  the  conditions  of  employment 
formulated  under  the  "no  con¬ 
tract”  policy  of  the  union,  and 
permitted  no  negotiation  on 
union  “laws.” 

“By  signing  the  proposed  con 


probably  will  remain  through 
further  negotiations. 


Petition  Denied 

Milwaukee  —  The  Wisconsin 
Employment  Relations  Board 
has  denied  a  petition  for  a  bar¬ 
gaining  election  among  compos¬ 
ing  room  employes  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Press  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  mornng  Eau  Claire 
Leader  and  the  evening  Eau 
Claire  Telegram,  filed  by  the 
Eau  Claire  Typographical  Union. 

The  petitioning  union  had 
been  refused  placement  on  a  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  election  bal¬ 
lot  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  because  the  union 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.— A  thru 
ened  strike  of  printers  on  ft 
two  local  dailies.  Record  n 
Times  Leader,  was  averted 
week  when  the  publishers  a 
union  members  settled  their  di 
ferences  after  a  nine-week  (£ 
cussion. 

On  the  day  the  agreement « 
reached  the  Record  had  carri* 

a  Page  1  announcement  in  whii 
readers  were  informed  the 
was  danger  of  a  tieup. 
dead  line  for  work  had 
fixed  for  3:30,  Nov.  7. 


No  Contract 
No  formal  contract  wassign^ 
but  it  has  been  disclos^^tf 
scale  for  printers  will  be  » 
and  $83  for  night  shift 
work  week  has  been  fixed  i 


tract  an  employer  would  become  ^  - —  , 

that  the  alternative  to  accept-  an  active  participant  in  deliber-  h^  failed  to  file  non-Cornmumst  37V4  hours.  Formerly  the  pri* 
ance  of  these  conditions  of  em-  ate  violation  of  national  and  affidavit  and  other  sta^ments  ers  had  been  paid  $72  days, 
ployment  is  immediate  strike.  state  laws,’  Judge  Arnold  $76.M  nights,  these  figures  iK 

By  centralizing  control  in  In-  warned.  1®"^’  The  board  held  that  order-  eluding  an  increase  of  20  eeX 

The  closed  shop  is  perpetuated  'pk  imediately  after 

in  newspaper  plants  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  foreman  be  an  ITU 
member  and  vesting  him  with 
the  sole  right  to  hire  and  dis¬ 
charge  printers,  the  brief  states. 

SNPA  asked  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  board  to  petition  a  federal 
district  court  for  an  injunction 
restraining  ITU  from  threaten¬ 
ing  economic  reprisals  against 


dianapolis  headquarters,  it  is 
charged,  it  has  become  possible 
for  the  entire  weight  of  ITU  to 
be  concentrated  in  determining 
“which  publisher  shall  be  visited 
with  economic  reprisal  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  who  may  be  de¬ 
clining  to  submit.” 

Since  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  ITU  has  been  using 
its  punitive  powers  "toward  co¬ 


ercing  all  publishers  into  joining  publishers  who  petition  NLRB 
with  unions  in  a  combination  to  for  relief;  restraining  ITU  and 


violate  the  statute,"  the  brief 
charged.  It  continues:  “And  in 
Uie  absence  of  official  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  illegal  practices 
of  ITU,  this  program  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  For  in  the  existing  and 
calculated  shortage  of  qualified 
printers  a  strike  usually  means 
that  a  newspaper  must  cease 
publication.  Hence  no  single 
publisher  can  safely  fight  the 
ITU  or.  indeed,  seek  relief  from 
the  NLRB  against  the  I'TU's 
program  to  force  him  to  disre¬ 
gard  his  obligations  and  to  sur¬ 
render  his  rights  under  the  law.” 

Objectives  sought  in  the  plea 
to  NLRB  are  restoration  of  true 


collective  bargaining  and  relief  dianapolis,  Ind. 


its  officers  from  directing  and 
encouraging  local  unions  to  en¬ 
gage  in  strikes  or  slowdowns 
against  publishers  who  hire 
non-union  printers;  ordering 
ITU,  and  particularly  its  pres¬ 
ident,  to  rescind  any  direc¬ 
tives  he  has  issued  encouraging 
locals  to  violate  the  labor-man¬ 
agement  law;  and  directing  ITU 
to  inform  its  subordinate  locals 
it  will  not  sanction  any  strike 
based  upon  action  by  a  publisher 
resulting  in  an  open  shop. 

The  complaint  was  filed  with 
NLRB  regional  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  which  district  in¬ 
cludes  ITU’s  home  office  in  In- 


the  NLRB  had  denied  one 
“would  seem  to  raise  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  irreconcilable  conflict  in 
the  administration  of  the  two 
acts.”  Granting  the  union’s  pe¬ 
tition  “would  completely  nullify 
attempt  made  by  Congress  to 
outlaw,  or  at  least  seriously 
limit,  activities  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress  should  be  outlawed  or 
limited.” 

Henry  C.  Rule  of  the  WERB, 
notified  management  of  the  Eau 
Claire  Press  Co.  and  A.  M. 
Amundson,  president  of  the  local 
typographical  union,  that  he 
would  confer  with  them  on  fur¬ 
ther  steps  to  negotiate  a  union 
contract  and  attempt  to  avert  a 
strike  at  the  plant  there. 


an  hour  granted  on  Oct.  1, 

The  scale  of  Oct.  1  had  b(£ 
$64.60  days,  and  $69.48  nigh  l 
’The  pact  under  which  work  k  k 
been  continued  was  offered  tt  p 
union  contingent  on  eertii  n 
changes  on  the  reproductio  ' 
rule  and  with  the  understaodii 
each  plant  would  employ  foe 
apprentices  instead  of  tfam. 

The  statement  in  the  Beeor  il 
of  Nov.  7  said  “At  a  meetii  s 
yesterday  afternoon  the  printe  a 
representatives  told  the  new  i'l 
paper  representatives  that  ui 
less  the  increased  wages  we  fx 
paid,  without  other  conditi(n  ^ 
the  men  might  stop  work  in  ti  b 
composing  rooms  of  the  ti 
newspapers  and  claim  to  1  ai 
locked  out.”  ? 


to  publishers  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  closed  shop. 

Conditions  of  employment  pre¬ 
scribed  by  ITU  cannot  be  made 
operative  without  installing  a 
closed  shop,  accepting  featlier- 
bedding  practices,  and  abetting 
the  destruction  of  local  union 
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SNPA  represents  90%  of  the 
newspapers  in  15  southern 
cities. 

Concerning  the  closed  shop 
issue  the  lawyers  said  that  so 
far  as  is  known,  not  one  non¬ 
union  printer  has  yet  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  southern  news¬ 
paper  publisher  who  had  a 
closed  shop  before  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 


Amundson  said  at  Eau  Claire  ^  ^  •  . 

that  the  union  would  resort  to  Printincr  lobs  Good 
strike  only  in  event  all  efforts  tt  e  r.  i  rj  • 
at  negotiation  failed.  M.  B.  At-  U.  S.  DOOk  AuVlS6S 
kinson  of  the  Eau  Claire  Press 
Co.,  said  that  officials  of  the 
company  have  been  willing  to 
negotiate  a  contract  at  any  time, 
but  cited  the  present  Interna- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  Typographical  Union 
rules  preventing  locals  from 
signing  negotiate  contracts. 


Washington  —  High  earniiii 
of  printing  craftsmen  in  new 
paper  plants — an  avenge  i  ^ 
$1.46  per  hour  compared  wil 
$1.08  in  all  manufacturing-B 
emphasized  in  a  report  by  II 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  I  ^ 
Department  of  Commerce,  o  “ 
ei^loyment  opportunities, 


'Thousands  of  job  opemngil 


'Right  to  Work'  Test  v,.  - - - — 

Virginia’s  “right  to  work”  the  printing  trades  may  be#^; 
law  will  face  its  first  legal  test,  pected  in  the  next  few 


the  report  states,  and  those  ' 
obtain  them  “while  the  get: 
is  good,”  are  likely  to  be  i 
to  hold  them  indefinitely. 


No  Contract  in  Capital 
WASHINGTON— ITU  members 

were  working  on  Washington 
newspapers  this  week  without  a 
contract,  with  no  “conditions  of 
employment  "  posted,  and  with¬ 
out  a  retroactive  clause  in  the 
proposals  they  have  laid  before 
the  publishers. 

Final  expiration  date  of  the 
former  contract  was  Nov.  11. 
More  than  a  score  of  negotia¬ 
tion  meetings  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreement. 

It  was  understood  that  the 
printers  will  ask  a  31-cent  hour¬ 
ly  increase  with  a  $1  daily  dif¬ 
ferential  for  night  work,  contin- 


probably  before  Jan.  1. 

Proposed  by  Governor  Tuck 
and  enacted  by  the  1946  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  act  bans  the 
closed  shop  by  forbidding  em¬ 
ployers  to  require  employes  to 
join  a  labor  union  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  employment. 

The  test  will  develop  from  a 
suit  filed  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
County  Circuit  Court  by  Har¬ 
ley  A.  Hawkins,  a  printing 
pressman,  who  has  asked  for  a 
$350  judgment  against  the 
Brickey  Print  Shop. 

Hawkins  charges  that  he  was  a  number  of  newspapers 
fired  by  the  printing  company  stockholders,  posted  a 
for  his  refusal  to  join  a  labor  ward  for  apprehension  of  Pjjjj 
union. 

Lee  Ford  of  Ne^ort  News, 
attorney  for  Hawkins,  said  the 
action  was  returnable  Dec.  1, 
but  that  the  trial  judge  may  set 
a  later  date  to  hear  the  case. 


Fires  Destroy  Timber 
Near  Lufkin  Mill 

Lufkin,  Tex.  -7  Forest 
nave  been  destroying  East  Tfl 
timberlands  in  the  region 
rounding  the  newsprint 
here.  ,  _  jno; 

E.  L.  Kurth,  head  of  So^ 
land  Paper  Mills.  Inc.,  in 


sons  setting  fires. 

While  the  newsprint  miu  for 
its  immediate  supply  of  f  q 
timber  is  not  threatened,  ^  Dtk 
tracts  in  the  vicinity  have  w  Intj 
burned  out. 
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Pebate  on  Mundt  Bill 
^  Opens  SDX  Meeting 


'  fASHINGTON- Lively  debate 
«  whether  the  fraternity  should 
t  lie  any  public  position  on  the 
B  Bill  setting  up  an  official 

li  information  service  and 

«  to  whether  a  special  committee 
<li  teh  had  Prepared  a  draft  of 
<£  olicies  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Tted  Nations  had  exceeded  its 
w  ithority  highlighted  the  28th 
Ti(  inual  convention  of  Sigma 
hi  |j]ta  Chi  at  its  session  here. 

Submission  of  the  report  sent 
T!  delegates  into  two  full  hours 
"discussion.  It  was  not  unex- 
«ted.  for  there  had  been  rum- 
;  ngs  of  disapproval  since  May 
i:eii  the  committee  released  its 
21  (port  to  the  press  carrying  the 
I  uiement: 

li  Committee  Statement 
1  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  I  news  services’  operated  by 
«  orernments  are  propaganda 

i  gmeies  which  distort  the  news 
a  Dd  impair  the  free  flow  of  fac- 

al  information.  The  commit- 
«  #  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the 
bt  luodt  Bill  insofar  as  it  legalizes 
hi  b(  dissemination  of  news  by 
It  lofernment  in  any  and  all 
It  Kdia  abroad.” 

Ihe  committeemen  had  not 
i''  bt  reported  to  the  SDX  Execu¬ 
te  tre  Council,  and  one  of  the  first 
:(ictions,  which  was  to  become 
or  I  typical  one,  was  the  following 

ii  uolution  adopted  by  Washing- 
!i!  a  Profe^ional  Chapter:  “The 
X  lishington  Professional  Chap- 
ai  irof  Sigma  Delta  Chi  condemns 
a  he  action  of  the  fraternity’s 
lit  Cammittee  on  World  Press  Free- 
H  tn  in  making  public,  without 
t  irevious  submission  to  the  Ex- 
t  iKcutive  Council  of  the  fratern- 

■7  a  report  opposing  the  Mundt 

The  same  resolution  called  for 
.  .".vention  action  to  require  fu- 
-e  committees  to  submit  their 
tc.'ommendations  to  that  au- 
lority. 

As  the  debate  switched  from 
iraise  to  criticism  of  the  com- 
tittee.  and  moved  from  sug- 
lestions  that  SDX  should  sup- 
lor;  the  Mundt  Bill,  oppose  it. 
ind  take  no  public  position  on 
^  Eetiring  President  George  W. 
leaiy,  Jr.,  spiced  the  discussion 
>i’J  a  comment  that  it  might  be 
fe.  for  the  delegates  to  know 
TOt  IS  in  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
leiirected  a  committee  member 
0  have  mimeographed  copies 
•reoared. 

P.rial  act  on  the  question  was 
•fhrduled  for  Friday. 

As  the  hour  neared  for  a 
jO.nday  meeting  with  Presi- 
«:  Truman  at  the  White 
iO!se  and  agreement  seemed  far 
3'^hj.evement.  Delegate  Jo- 
E.  Cooper  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
JKessional  chapter  proposed  a 
two  parts:  that  the 
^o^ittee  be  thanked  for  its 
1,™’  3”d  that  notice  be  served 
w  committees  that 

are  to  “sin  no  more.”  The 
be  to  pass  the  issue 
‘b®  resolutions  committee 
‘ordehberation. 

^position  immediately  flared, 
legates  objected  that  it  was 
®«nsistent  to  thank  a  commit¬ 


tee  and  accuse  it.  at  the  same 
time,  of  having  "sinned."  Put  to 
a  voice  vote,  the  motion  was 
tabled. 

Healy  defended  the  committee 
action  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  been  ordered  to  take  an  “ac¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  lead”  in  its 
work. 

“The  position  I  have  taken  is 
that  the  committee  acted  prop¬ 
erly  .  .  .  that  its  mandate  from 
our  Chicago  convention  was  a 
broad  one,”  Healy  said. 

Theodore  Koop  of  the  National 
Geographic  magazine  said  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  Washington  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  proposed  a  reso¬ 
lution  “condemning  the  commit 
tee's  action;  not  its  views  on  the 
Mundt  Bill.” 

“It  was  a  very  distinguished 
committee:  therefore,  its  action 
became  the  more  important,”  he 
said. 

Luther  Huston  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
national  vicepresident  of  the 
faternity,  said  that  while  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Mundt  Bill  to  set 
up  U.  S.  information  services 
abroad,  he  nevertheless  pro¬ 
tested  the  committee’s  release  of 
its  statement. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting,  the 
delegates  heard  William  W.  Way- 
mack,  member  of  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  and  a  former 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  call  upon  news¬ 
papers  to  serve  as  textbooks  on 
atomic  power  and  its  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Waymack,  a  member  of 
the  faternity  and  winner  of  one 
of  its  awards  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  suggested  every  news¬ 
paper  in  a  community  of  100,000 
or  more  population  should  have 
a  reportorial  specialist  operating 
in  this  field — a  layman  who 
could  interpret  the  subject  in 
terms  understandable  to  the 
newspaper  reading  public.  The 
need  is  great  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that  either  textbooks  or 
comprehensive  studies  will  be 
placed  between  covers  within 
two  years,  he  said.  Meanwhile, 
he  asserted,  the  public  is  hun¬ 
gry  for  information  and  the 
daily  newspaper  is  the  medium 
through  which  it  should  be 
served. 

Pre3s  Is  Qualified 

The  press  was  unprepared  to 
write  the  story  of  atomic  energy 
when  the  bombs  were  dropped 
on  Japan,  but  is  qualified  now  to 
present  it  fully  and  understand¬ 
ably,  he  assured. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  part 
the  press  has  played  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  national  defense 
news  was  made  in  a  talk  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  luncheon  meeting 
Friday  by  Stuart  Symington,  sec¬ 
retary  of  air,  who  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  “the  best  possible  way  to 
bring  the  air  force  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  together  is  through  the  media 
which  you  people  represent.” 

Secretary  Symington  inserted 
the  following  comments  into  his 
address: 

“I  can  admit,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  the  job  I  hold  today  de¬ 
pends  heavily  upon  the  members 
of  your  profession.  Part  of  my 
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Special  Request 

Washington — A  delegate  to 
the  SDX  convention  who  earns 
part  of  his  school  expenses 
as  a  freelance  photographer 
for  newspapers  brought  his 
equipment  to  Washington  and. 
learning  the  delegates  were 
to  be  received  at  the  White 
House,  asked  the  committee 
a  favor:  Arrange  for  him  to 
have  10  minutes  with  the 
President  for  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures. 


responsibility  is  to  direct  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in 
the  Department  of  National  De¬ 
fense.  The  other  part  is  to  keep 
the  public  informed  about  the 
Department  of  Air  Force  spe¬ 
cifically,  and  American  air 
power  in  general.  That  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  American  journal¬ 
ists. 

“I  want  to  say  that  ever  since 
I  have  been  on  this  job  I  have 
had  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
newspapermen  and  women. 
Thanks  are  but  a  small  return 
for  the  great  service  they  have 
perform^  for  us. 

“The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
about  our  requirements  and  the 
reasons  for  them.  The  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  bring  the  air  force 
and  the  public  together  is 
through  the  media  which  you 
people  represent.” 

The  Convention,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  nominating 
committee,  installed  as  1948 
president,  Mr.  Huston,  and 
moved  retiring  president  Healy 
into  the  chairmanship  of  the 
executive  committee.  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  made  honorary  presi¬ 
dent. 

B.  C.  Jefferson,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
and  Alden  C.  Waite,  assistant 
general  manager  of  Southern 
California  associated  newspa¬ 
pers.  were  retained  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  members  were 
chosen  for  that  group:  Charles 
C.  Clayton,  editorial  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  and  Ralph  MicGill.  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Other  officers  chosen  are: 
Neal  Van  Sooy,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.  1  Chronicle. 
vicepresident  for  professional 
affairs:  Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Mar¬ 
vin.  Iowa  State  College,  vice 
president  for  undergraduate  af¬ 
fairs;  Carl  R.  Kesler,  state  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
vicepresident  for  expansion; 
John  M.  McClelland.  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  secretary;  Robert  U. 
Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  treasurer. 

The  delegates  selected  Mil¬ 
waukee  as  the  site  of  the  1948 
convention  and  tentatively  fixed 
the  dates  as  the  week-end  fol¬ 
lowing  Thanksgiving. 

The  convention  devoted  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  to  discussion  of  a 
proposal  that  tbe  word  “society” 
be  substituted  for  “fraternity,” 
and  even  less  time  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Greek  names  be 


dropped  in  favor  of  an  English 
title.  Both  ideas  were  reject^. 

Employment  of  a  salaried 
business  manager  for  The  Quill, 
SDX  nationally-circulated  mag¬ 
azine,  was  approved. 

In  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  convention  seeks  to  place 
a  greater  degree  of  operational 
and  financial  responsibility  upon 
professional  chapters  than  they 
have  borne  in  the  past. 

Delegates  attempted  to  decide 
in  a  panel  discussion  whether 
they  are  in,  or,  in  the  case  of 
undergraduates,  about  to  enter, 
a  profession.  They  got  exactly 
nowhere.  The  debate  was 
touched  off  by  comments  of  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  who  not  only  took  the 
negative  side  of  the  issue  but 
also  declared  professional  status 
would  not  produce  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  journalism. 

His  summation:  “The  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business  enterprise 
engaged  in  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  physical  product 
which  is  of  a  nature  that  makes 
it  a  service.  The  newspaper 
owner  is  a  manufacturer  and  a 
merchant.  The  term  ‘journalism’ 
is  applied  usually  to  a  calling 
in  which  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  engaged  are 
employes.  It  would  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  be  regulated  as  medi¬ 
cine  and  law  are  regulated.” 

A  New  York  delegate 
promptly  seconded  that  line  of 
thinking  by  asking:  "How  can 
anyone  claim  journalism  is  a 
profession  when  so  many  news¬ 
men  have  joined  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  had  their 
code  of  practice  written  by  the 
CIO.  and  stamped  themselves  as 
laborers?” 

President-elect  Huston  was 
one  of  the  many  who  opposed 
attempts  to  write  a  complete 
code  of  ethics  for  reporters, 
pointing  out  that  none  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  success  of  the 
war-time  code  of  censorship.  It 
succeeded  with  one  measuring 
stick,  he  reminded:  “Is  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation  involved?” 

Truman  Dislikes 
The  Columnists 

Washington — Like  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  White  House, 
President  Truman  has  a  strong 
dislike  for  columnists. 

President  Roosevelt  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  a  press  conference  to 
pass  without  blasting  away  at 
columnists  and  when  delegates 
to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  conven¬ 
tion  were  received  by  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  this  week  they  learned  that 
the  present  Chief  Executive 
feels  much  the  same  way. 

The  President  counsel^  the 
group,  made  up  largely  of  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  students,  to 
enter  their  profession  by  way  of 
police  reporting. 

In  that  way,  he  continued, 
they  will  learn  respect  for  facts, 
a  quality  he  said  he  failed  to 
find  in  the  work  of  columnists. 
And  if  he  were  a  publisher,  he 
assured  his  staff  would  be  made 
up  basically  of  police  court- 
trained  newsmen. 

Mr.  Truman  volunteered  his 
own  definition  of  a  columnist: 
A  former  reporter  who  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  off  he  no  longer 
needs  to  dig  up  facts. 
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500  at  New  England 
Mechanical  Meeting 


BOSTON — More  than  500  me¬ 
chanical  executives  discussed 
the  latest  methods  of  drying 
mats,  new  developments  in  mak¬ 
ing  engravings  electrically,  and 
all  the  large  and  small  problems 
that  beset  newspapering  in  a 
two-day  meeting  here  last  week¬ 
end.  The  delegation,  from  all 
sections  of  New  England,  met  for 
the  9th  Annual  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Nov.  8  and  9. 

Speaking  before  the  photo-en- 
graving  clinic,  Meyer  A.  Shapiro, 
sales  manager  of  Duplex  Screen 
Corp.,  explained  in  some  detail 
the  new  Duplex  screen,  which, 
he  said,  because  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  obviates  the  halation  factor, 
light  flowing  evenly  through  the 
screen  apertures  without  diffrac¬ 
tion.  The  Duplex  screen  rulings 
are  a  dye  deposit,  magenta  in 
color. 

Mr.  Shapiro  explained  some  of 
the  uses  of  the  screen  today,  for 
ordinary  halftone  work,  combi¬ 
nation  negatives,  color  work,  etc. 

Powder  vs.  'Blood' 

Burt  Mader,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  led  the  photo-engravers’ 
clinic  in  a  discussion  of  etching 
powder  vs.  dragons’  blood.  Many 
of  those  present  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  V  *h  the  new  powders, 
and  prop..esied  that  dragons' 
blood,  even  when  available  in 
greater  abundance,  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  "cleaner”  powders.  It 
was  felt  by  some  that  etching 
powder  has  been  more  stable, 
washes  out  of  a  plate  more  read¬ 
ily,  with  the  result  that  there  are 
not  as  many  shoulders  as  with 
dragons  blood. 

Mr.  Kelt  of  the  Malinkote  Co. 
told  about  the  practice  of  brush¬ 
ing  out  etchings  to  rid  them  of 
the  powder.  He  felt  that  that  was 
one  of  the  biggest  causes  of  dirt 
precipitation,  and  advocated 
that  photo-engravers  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  practice. 

Mr.  Mader,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  session,  told  the  photo¬ 
engravers’  clinic  of  the  use  of 
gl^  prints  on  combination  sur¬ 
prints  used  at  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  Many  combina¬ 
tion  line  and  half-tone  jobs  are 
used  which  contain  reverse  let¬ 
ters  and  reverse  line  drawing 
effects  from  type  and  drawings 
made  up  in  the  usual  black-on- 
white  techniques,  he  said.  In 
transmitting  such  copy  to  part- 
reverse  and  part-black  on  while 
in  the  completed  plates,  they 
employ  the  following  method: 

1.  Place  register  marks  on 
original  copy  outside  the  areas 
of  printing. 

2.  Photograph  and  strip  all 
line  negatives  on  one  glass  into 
position,  using  no  positives.  (  "Of 
course,”  Mr.  Mader  explained, 
"if  any  parts  are  to  surprint,  i.e., 
line  work  over  line  work,  two 
glass  set-ups  will  be  required, 
each  with  its  own  register 
marks.”) 

3.  Make  a  print  of  parts  to  be 
reversed,  opaquing  out  all  other 
parts,  on  a  glass  plate  sensitized 
with  thin  hot-top  (4  to  1)  or  al¬ 
bumen.  Print  about  a  minute  at 
usual  lamp  distances.  Develop 


in  water,  scumming  lightly  with 
clean  cotton  swab.  Do  not  roll 
up  with  ink. 

4.  Recoat  the  same  glass  with 
cold-top  enamel  and  expose  to 
light  and  develop  in  cold  top  de¬ 
veloper.  This  will  give  a  blue 
negative,  laterally  reversed. 
Stain  this  glass-print  with  Atlas 
Glass  Print  Stain. 

5.  This  reversed  glass-print  is 
a  master  from  which  to  make  a 
red  line  glass-print.  This  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  coating  another  glass 
with  cold-top,  exposing  and  de¬ 
veloping  as  usual  and  finally, 
staining  with  Atlas  Glass-Print 
Stain. 

6.  When  step  No.  5  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  halftone  parts  are 
floated  onto  the  red  line  glass- 
print  and  you  have  a  positive 
effect  where  you  want  it  and 
register  marks  for  surprinting 
the  black  line  sections  from  the 
original  line  set-up  negative. 

7.  Remove  opaque  from  afore¬ 
said  line  set-up  and  opaque  the 
parts  appearing  in  reverse.  Sur¬ 
print  the  two  parts.  In  addition, 
if  a  part  of  the  job  is  to  be 
"tint-printed"'  the  use  of  "tint 
print "  solution  can  be  avoided 
by  recording  the  drop  out  sec¬ 
tions  in  step  3. 

Mr.  Mader  showed  proofs  of  a 
movie  advertisement  reproduced 
at  the  Monitor,  using  all  the 
steps  outlined  in  the  glass-print 
procedure,  and  in  addition  a 
tittle  drop-out  white-line  out¬ 
lining  here  and  there,  accom¬ 
plished  by  moving  the  negative 
off  register  slightly  on  an  inter¬ 
mediate  thin  hot-top  coating  on 
the  metal,  just  previous  to  the 
final  half-tone  surprint. 

Re  Stereotyping 

"‘Stereotyping  will  see  more 
improvement  in  the  next  few 
years  than  we  now  realize,  "  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Pape,  .Jr.,  of  the  Eastern 
Color  Press,  stated  before  the 
stereotype  clinic.  Qualifying  his 
statement,  however,  Pape  said 
that  steretoyping  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  reach  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  near  future,  and 
was  certainly  not  perfected  at 
this  time. 

Frank  Tighe,  of  the  Certified 
Dry  Mat  Co.,  who  spoke  at  last 
year’s  N.  E.  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  conference  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  frequency  scorch¬ 
ing  of  mats,  brought  news  of 
further  progress  in  this  field. 

He  revealed  that  some  of  the 
recent  experiments  with  the 
Raytheon  "Raytherm "  high  fre¬ 
quency  equipment,  indicate  that 
the  working  out  of  "bugs” 
might  not  be  too  far  off. 

"Bill"  Dwyer  of  Harold  Cabot 
agency  in  Boston,  told  the 
stereotype  clinic  that  agencies 
are  now  using  direct  pressure 
mats  and  plastic  mats  most  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Why  don't  the  news¬ 
papers  use  the  direct  pressure 
mat?  he  asked.  Most  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  said,  do  take  good  care 
in  the  original  engraving  to  get 
good  results. 

Carl  R.  Borckardt,  Certified 
Dry  Mat  Corp.,  addressed  the 
tubular  clinic  and  told  about 


operations  in  some  mid-western 
plants.  All  flat  casts  were 
shaved  to  .156  inch  and  routed; 
Hat  casts  were  mounted  on 
monotype  base,  halftones  on 
stereotype  base. 

All  halftones  were  underlaid 
.006  inch,  he  said. 

On  the  molding  combination 
there  is  great  argument,  he  said. 
Why  do  they  make  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  blankets?  Simply 
because  what  I  like  Joe  Dqkes 
can't  use.  "We  used  a  medium 
cork  and  fiberboard,”  he  related. 
"Might  mention  at  this  time  that 
we  had  very  little  low  material 
in  our  forms,  what  little  there 
was  we  filled  in.” 

At  the  annual  election  of  of¬ 
ficers.  William  H.  Porter,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming 
year. 

Porter  served  as  program 
chairman  for  this  year's  session. 

George  F.  Marshall,  Portland 
( Me. )  Press  -  Herald  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident. 

Walter  C.  Crighton,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  The  meeting 
paid  tribute  for  his  many  years 
service  to  the  conference. 

'Hot  Copy' 

Relay  Features 
Track  Event 

Kent,  O., — Eight  events  for 
the  "Pen  and  Pencil”  meet,  his¬ 
tory's  first  all-journalism  track 
competition,  were  announced 
this  week  by  the  joint  publicity 
staffs  of  Akron  and  Kent  State 
University. 

The  meet,  for  journalists  true 
who  "foreswear  all  forms  of  ex¬ 
ercise  other  than  pounding  a 
typewriter, "  was  to  be  held  the 
night  of  the  Akron  KSU  football 
game.  Nov.  14. 

Feature  race  is  the  “Pulitzer" 
440  yard  relay,  with  eight  men 
on  each  side  passing  a  piece  of 
hot  copy  every  55  yards.  A  100 
yard  “Byline "  relay,  with  three 
men  on  each  team  running  33 
yards  each  and  passing  a  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  will  follow. 

With  temerity,  the  meet  ment¬ 
ors  also  scheduled  a  shot  put 
and  a  high  jump,  "to  be  won  in 
any  way  possible.”  An  880  yard 
"Hot  Scoop”  steeplechase  is  the 
acid  test  of  the  night,  combining 
resourcefulness  with  endurance. 

There  is  also  a  women’s  divi¬ 
sion  for  each  team  with  special 
feminine  events:  the  running 
"broad "  jump  and  the  50  yard 
Puff  and  Powder”  relay,  four 
girls  on  each  side  running  12% 
yards  each  and  passing  a  copy 
pencil. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Aid 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Russell 
Z.  Eller,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  the  West 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Council  and 
vice-president  of  General  Foods 
Corp.,  announced  last  week  that 
AAW  will  represent  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  all  of  its  campaigns  in 
the  11  western  states  and  British 
Columbia. 


Dr.  Bush  Reporti 
New  Readership 
Intensity  Data 

San  Francisco  —  Pindjy 
have  just  been  released  for  Sk 
third  series  of  readership  ac 
veys  of  daily  newspapers 
Western  states,  conduct^  r 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  Division 
Journalism  of  Stanford  Univt 
sity. 

The  newspapers  surveyed  t 
year  ( all  in  Southern  CaWomia 
are  the  Alhambra  Po*t-Adt 
cate,  Fullerton  News  Tribune 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin,  Ri- 
erside  Daily  Press,  and  Ventu  i 
Star-Free  Press,  with  eirctfi 
tions  ranging  from  3,400  ' 
20,000. 

“As  in  the  preceding  series 
Dr.  Bush  reported,  “the 
tensity  of  readership  appears 
be  related  to  the  number  : 
items  in  the  papers,  l^erea 
newspapers  of  28-44  pages  carr 
an  average  of  500  items,  th 
newspapers  in  this  series  hi 
an  average  of  302  items. 

"Readers  of  28-44  page  paper 
( men  and  women )  read,  on  t.".; 
average  about  15^^^:  of  the  iteir.- 
In  the  1945  series  (averages:' 
9.1  pp.)  the  average  was  33'": 
in  the  1946  series  ( average  sze 
14  pp. )  approximately  25”c." 

By  types  of  subject  matter, 
readership  in  the  1947  study 
was: 


Men 

WomeH 

Graphic  matter.. 

46  T, 

50 

Reading  matter.. 

20% 

23'"(i 

Display  ads . 

8% 

lie. 

Classified  ads.... 

7% 

8^ 

The  whole  paper. 

17% 

19^(| 

Dr.  Bush  found  that  the  194*! 
papers  carried  25  fc  more  dis  ¬ 
play  advertisements  and  20^ 
more  classified  advertisementsj 
than  those  in  the  other  studitv 
Reader  traffic  stops  on  pages 
which  carried  only  general  news* 
and  display  advertisements 
however,  averaged  70  for  men 
and  83  for  women.  Pages  wit 
women's  features  and  displa;" 
advertisements  averaged  37  to: 
men  and  81  for  women;  sports 
page  stops  were  66  for  men  a»i 
42  for  women,  while  editorial 
page  stops  averaged  86  for  bo’j 
men  and  women. 


Minneapolis  Editors 
Hold  School  Clinic 

Minneapolis  —  MinneapoJ 
newspapermen  took  on  the  rolrJ 
of  teachers  in  the  third  anniaJ 
high  school  journalism  era 
staged  at  a  Minneapolis  ho’il 
this  week.  .  J 

Their  pupils  were  900  editq 
and  staff  members  of  sirhoolpiq 
lications  in  Minneapolis 
Paul  junior  and  senior  hifl 
schools,  parochial  schools  ai 
Minneapolis  suburban  schools 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  ^ 
bune  and  the  MinncopoIU  Tra 
were  joint  sponsors  of  the  tliw 
The  young  journalists  n«» 
talks  by  newspaper  executive 
then  attended  hour-long  cunic 
where  various  aspects 
paper  work  were  discussw  . 

To  conclude  the 
school  papers  were  evaluatea 
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UN  Seeks  Press  Data 
As  Parley  Background 


governments  of  all  nations 

which  will  participate  in  the 
world  press  conference  have 
received  a  comprehensive  ques¬ 
tionnaire  calling  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  status  of  the 
press  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries-  ,  T  T  J 

Prepared  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Secretariat  at  the  request 
of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  document  includes 
about  80  different  questions  and 
covers  each  item  on  the  provi¬ 
sional  agenda  for  the  parley. 

Of  particular  interest  to 
United  States  newspapermen  are 
the  questions  regarding  censor¬ 
ship  and  expulsion  of  news 
personnel. 

Governments  are  asked  about 
the  "law  and  practice”  of  exist¬ 
ing  censorships,  the  extent  to 
which  there  has  been  relaxation 
of  censorship  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  whether  cen¬ 
sorship  is  based  upon  advance 
directives  to  correspondents. 

Censorship  Questions 

The  questionnaire  also  wants 
to  know  whether  censorship  oc¬ 
curs  before  transmission  and 
whether  censorship  is  carried 
out  at  the  place  of  dispatch  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  sender. 
If  not.  the  document  continues, 
how  and  when  is  he  informed  of 
alterations  and  deletions? 

With  regard  to  the  accessibil¬ 
ity  of  news  sources,  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  has  asked  governments  to 
state  their  law  and  practice  gov¬ 
erning  the  entry,  residence, 
movement,  travel  and  expulsion 
of  news  personnel,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  degree  of  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  news  sources  be¬ 
tween  nationals  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  A  list  of  rules  and 
practices  governing  the  taxation 
of  foreign  and  domestic  news 
agencies  is  also  sought. 

Questions  on  transmission 
rates,  tariffs,  quotas  or  ex¬ 
change  controls  and  commercial 
agreements  are  included  as  well 
as  several  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  press. 

One  of  these  asks  what  ex¬ 
perience  the  governments  have 
had  with  measures,  especially 
legislative,  ‘‘designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  responsibility  of  owners 
of  newspapers  which  spread 
false  and  tendentious  reports  of 
a  nature  which  worsen  relations 
between  peoples,  provoke  con¬ 
flicts  and  incite  to  war.” 

In  another  paragraph  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  requested  information 
on  Uie  extent  that  reporting  of 
parliamentary  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  privileged  and  to 
what  extent  comment  on  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  pending  deci¬ 
sions  is  restricted. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  is  a  request  for  govern- 
inents  to  suggest  whatever  ma¬ 
chinery  they  desire  to  imple¬ 
ment  decisions  reached  at  the 
conference. 

It  is  hoped  that  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  will  be  filed  in 
ume  for  the  Secretariat  to  pro- 
fnf  working  papers 

lor  the  conference.  One  mem- 
"cr  of  the  Secretariat  said  that 


if  all  the  questions  are  answered 
by  all  the  governments  “the 
paper  may  well  fill  several 
rooms.” 

The  secretariat  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  digests  of  the  information 
and  circulate  them  to  participat¬ 
ing  governments  at  least  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  par¬ 
ley. 

While  the  proposal  for  the 
questionnaire  was  adopted  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the 
Council  (the  Soviet  Union  ab¬ 
stained),  there  is  nothing  in  the 
UN  Charter  to  force  govern¬ 
ments  to  answer  any  or  all  of 
the  queries.  Governments  are 
“invited”  rather  than  compelled 
to  supply  information. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  expected, 
in  view  of  the  Council’s  vote, 
that  most  of  the  nations  will  as¬ 
sume  a  moral  obligation  to  re¬ 
turn  answers. 

■ 

'Trust'  Counts 
Disallowed  in 
A1  Capp  Suit 

The  anti-trust  counts  in  A1 
Capp’s  $14,000,000  suit  against 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
United  Press  were  dismissed  as 
defective  this  week  by  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  D.  J.  Coxe. 
Southern  District  of  New  York, 
in  an  opinion  on  motions  by 
both  parties. 

Subsequent  court  order  would 
reduce  the  suit  to  a  straight  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  and  voidance 
of  contract,  enormously  reduc¬ 
ing  the  damages  asked  by  re¬ 
moval  of  the  treble  damage  anti¬ 
trust  provisions. 

The  plaintiffs  are,  however, 
granted  leave  to  amend,  and 
plan  to  reinstate  the  anti-trust 
counts  by  filing  an  amended 
complaint  according  to  Capp’s 
lawyers,  Poletti.  Diamond,  Ra¬ 
bin,  Freidin  &  Mackay. 

No  ’Injury' 

Judge  Coxe’s  opinion  noted 
that  the  two  anti  trust  counts 
were  “based  upon  the  decision 
in  U.  S.  V.  Paramount  which 
seems  to  provide  them  ( the 
plaintiffs )  with  some  support. 
But  neither  count  contains  alle¬ 
gations  showing  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  ‘in  his  business  or  prop¬ 
erty’.” 

The  Judge  denied  to  UFS-U.P. 
a  request  for  a  bill  of  particulars 
on  the  charges  and  denied  the 
plaintiffs’  motion  for  discovery, 
referring  examination  of  records 
to  pre-trial  conferences. 

UFS-U.P.  were  given  20  days 
to  plead  on  the  remaining 
counts  of  the  complaint. 

■ 

Carter  Car  Looted 

Clothing  and  furs  valued  at 
$4,735  belonging  to  Amon  Car¬ 
ter,  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Star- 
Telegram  publisher,  and  his  wife 
were  stolen  from  an  automobile 
in  Chicago,  Nov.  15.  The  Carters 
were  en  route  to  the  Army-Notre 
Dame  football  game  at  South 
Bend, Ind. 
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Veteran  Gets  $50 
For  Millionth  Ad 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Coincidence 
and  his  search  for  a  job  put  an 
unexpected  $50  check  in  the 
hands  of  a  war  veteran  when 
he  stepped  up  to  the  classified 
ad  counter  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Advertising  Director  Samuel 
G.  Howard  stepped  forth  and 
handed  the  “bonus  ”  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  because  his  was  the  mil¬ 
lionth  ad  placed  this  year  in 
the  Post  classified  pages.  The 
millionth-ad  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1946  but  the  goal  was 
reached  seven  weeks  earlier 
this  year. 

Daily's  Probe 
Helps  Prisoners 
In  Mexico 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  probe  by 
San  Diego  Union  reporters  into 
conditions  in  the  Tijuana  ( Mex. ) 
jail  near  the  American  border 
has  led  to  a  State  Department 
investigation  and  spe^ier  re¬ 
lease  of  United  States  prisoners. 

Late  last  year,  the  bewildered 
mother  of  a  young  sailor  being 
held  in  the  Mexican  jail  brought 
his  case  to  the  Unions  atten¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  attempting  to  sell 
a  stolen  car  across  the  border, 
and  was  being  held,  without 
benefit  of  trial,  under  allegedly 
poor  conditions  of  health  and 
sanitation. 

When  Union  reporters  checked, 
they  learned  that  not  only  this 
youth,  but  a  dozen  others — many 
of  them  servicemen  apprehended 
on  similar  charges  —  had  been 
confined  for  weeks  and  months 
without  having  been  sentenced. 

Interviews  were  obtained  with 
the  prisoners,  and  their  stories 
were  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Union’s  Washington  bureau, 
which  passed  the  information 
along  to  the  State  Department. 
Spurred  also  by  protests  from 
senators  from  border  states,  the 
State  Department  dispatched  an 
emissary  to  Tijuana  to  confer 
with  Mexican  authorities. 

Reaction  in  Tijuana  was 
prompt.  Prisoners  who  had  been 
in  jail  for  long  periods  without 
having  been  sentenced  were 
given  trials  and  were  either 
found  guilty  or  relased.  Kinfolk 
of  the  men  expressed  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Union. 

■ 

Ruark  Expose  Called 
'Communist-Inspired' 

Philadelphia — Max  H.  Soren¬ 
son,  national  commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  told 
members  of  the  LaSalle  College 
Alumni  Association  here  that 
charges  made  against  General 
John  C.  Lee  in  Italy  by  Scripps- 
Howard  writer  Robert  C.  Ruark 
were  “Communist-inspired.” 

Speaking  at  a  Communion 
breakfast  held  under  LaSalle 
auspices,  Sorenson  reported  on 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe  and 
said  he  was  convinced  by  reason 
of  personal  interviews  with 
many  soldiers  in  the  Italian  oc¬ 
cupation  zone  that  the  Commu- 
ni^s  had  provoked  the  accusa¬ 
tions. 


Press  Spreads 
UN  Knowledge 
In  Cincinnati 

To  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  United  Nations  ac¬ 
tivities,  Cincinnati  newspaper 
executives  are  cooperating  with 
civic  UN  groups  and  attempting 
to  "featurize”  and  “localize"  UN 
stories. 

These  efforts,  it  is  believM, 
will  produce  better  public  opin¬ 
ion  tallies  than  those  found  in 
a  recent  poll  which  showed  that 
30%  of  the  people  in  Cincinnati 
had  never  heard  of  the  world  or¬ 
ganization. 

Benjamin  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretary  General  for  UN  Pub¬ 
lic  Information,  revealed  the  re 
suits  of  the  poll  in  a  recent  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meeting.  Singling 
out  Cincinnatians  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  Americans,  “the  best 
informed  people  in  the  world,’ 
Mr.  Cohen  used  the  survey  to 
support  his  plea  for  funds  to 
expand  the  UN  information  ser¬ 
vice. 

E.  M.  Boyd,  managing  edit9r 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  said 
that  he  believed  the  30%  figure 
"likely  to  prove  at  least  up  to 
national  average.  ” 

Speaking  about  placement  and 
coverage  of  UN  stories  in  his 
newspaper.  Mr.  Boyd  said,  "We 
have  usually  carri^  1,000-word 
leads  on  UN  stories  when  the 
Council  or  Assembly  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  and  more  often  than  not  on 
Page  1.  Subsidiary  or  feature 
stories  are  also  run  frequently." 

He  said  he  doubted  that  addi¬ 
tional  straight  news  coverage 
would  help  matters.  Instead,  he 
said,  “we  are  seeking  simplified 
features  and  news  material  to 
publicize  and  clarify  UN  in  the 
minds  of  average  readers. 

“This  newspaper,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  "is  cooperating  with  the  UN 
association  of  Cincinnati  in  a 
five  month  effort,  now  starting, 
to  tell  the  UN  story  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area  more  thoroughly, 
hoping  that  the  next  city-wide 
poll  will  show  greatly  increased 
information  among  the  people.” 

The  Cincinnati  Post  is  also 
seeking  to  clarify  UN  activities 
to  its  readers.  Robert  A.  Linn, 
managing  editor,  said  his  staff 
seeks  comments  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  on  UN  developments  from 
local  people.  In  addition  to  the 
Page  1  play  that  is  given  UN 
stories  of  spot  news  interest, 
syndicated  columns  on  UN  ap¬ 
pear  almost  daily. 

“We  published  a  questionnaire 
on  some  current  UN  problems,” 
Mr.  Linn  said,  “and  the  United 
Nations  Association  here  says 
the  response  is  fair,  although 
not  good.  At  the  present  we  are 
running  a  questionnaire  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  having  a  good 
response.  We  have  1,000  replies 
so  far,  300  of  which  came  in  be¬ 
fore  prizes  for  the  best  replies 
were  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Linn  quoted  Robert  Adair, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  UN 
Association,  as  stating,  “On  the 
basis  of  a  comparison  we  have 
made,  Cincinnati  papers  give 
UN  activities  the  best  coverage 
in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.” 


Radio’s  1946  Gains 
Chiefly  In  Local  Field 


WASHINGTON— The  year  1946 
saw  an  S.S^r  decline  from  1945 
in  aggregate  broadcast  revenues 
(before  Federal  income  tax)  of 
all  standard  broadcast  networks 
and  stations,  according  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  final  tabula¬ 
tions  of  1946  broadcast  financial 
data  released  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to¬ 
day. 

An  increase  of  almost  8*:^  in 
revenu^  was  overshadowed  by 
a  14%  increase  in  expenses  with 
a  consequent  decline  in  income, 
it  was  reported. 

Eight  networks  ( four  nation¬ 
wide  and  four  regional)  and  1,- 
025  stations  reported  for  the 
year  1946  total  broadcast  reve¬ 
nues  of  $322,552,771.  total  broad¬ 
cast  expenses  of  $246,086,525  and 
broadcast  income  (before  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax)  of  $76,466,246. 
The  increase  in  industry  reve¬ 
nues  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
category  of  non-network  time 
sales  which  were  up  13%  over 
1945,  while  network  time  sales 
showed  only  a  negligible  in¬ 
crease  of  less  than  1%.  Of  the 
two  types  of  non-network  time 
sales,  the  larger  increase  was 
registered  in  sales  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  which  rose  17%’  over 
1945.  Non  network  time  sales 
to  national  and  regional  adver¬ 
tisers  increased  8%. 

'/3  to  Networks 

Distribution  of  1946  revenues 
and  income  as  between  net¬ 
works  and  stations  varied  only 
slightly  from  1945  with  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  revenues  and  one-fourth 
of  the  industry’s  income  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  networks  and  their 
29  owned  and  operated  stations. 
The  remaining  revenues  and  in¬ 
come  were  shared  by  almost 
1.000  other  stations. 

Average  per-station  income 
<  before  tax )  declined  from  $77,- 
633  in  1945  to  $73,404  in  1946, 
or  by  5.5%  on  the  basis  of  a 
tabulation  of  831  identical  sta¬ 
tions.  A  tabulation  of  identical 
stations  (i.e.,  stations  operating 
both  years  and  not  changing 
status  during  the  period  with  re¬ 
spect  to  class,  time  and  whether 
or  not  serving  as  a  network  out 
let),  is  made  necessary  because 
of  the  large  number  of  new 
.stations  in  1946,  FCC  said.  To 
include  financial  data  for  such 
stations  ( when  they  are  in  their 
early  and  less  profitable  months 
of  operation  t  would  distort 
comparisons  of  1945  and  1946 
income  of  all  stations. 

While  the  average  station  in¬ 
come  declined  in  1946  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  local  unlimited  sta¬ 
tions.  comprising  more  than  half 
of  all  stations  registered  a  16.5% 
increase  in  average  income — 
from  $23,374  in  1945  to  $27,225 
in  1946.  A  small  proportion  of 
local  unlimited  stations  which 
did  not  serve  as  network  outlets 
increased  average  income  by 
28%  while  network  outlets  in 
this  group  showed  an  increase 
of  15.5%. 

The  small  local  part-time  group 
of  stations  registered  the  great¬ 


est  percentage  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  income — from  $10,391  in 
1945  to  $15,488.  or  almost  50%. 
A  few  such  stations  serving  as 
network  outlets  more  than 
tripled  average  income  while 
the  relatively  larger  group  not 
serving  as  network  outlets  in¬ 
creased  average  income  by  a 
third. 

While  average  per  station  in¬ 
come  of  the  regional  unlimited 
cl^s  as  a  whole  decreased  by 
slightl.v  more  than  5%  (from 
$108,876  in  1945  to  $103,176  in 
1946),  a  small  proportion  of 
these  stations  not  serving  as 
network  outlets  increased  aver¬ 
age  income  by  better  than  25%, 
or  from  $45,498  to  $57,631. 

Average  income  of  part-time 
stations  in  the  regional  class  de¬ 
clined  from  $40,056  to  $35,217, 
or  by  12%.  Stations  in  this 
group  not  serving  as  network 
outlets  had  a  decrease  in  aver¬ 
age  income  of  19%  while  sta¬ 
tions  serving  as  such  outlets  fell 
only  1%  below  the  1945  aver¬ 
age. 

For  all  classes  of  stations 
combined,  average  per  station 
income  of  network  outlets  de¬ 
clined  from  $86,138  in  1945  to 
$81,031,  or  by  5.9%.  Stations 
not  serving  as  network  outlets, 
however,  increased  average  in¬ 
come  from  $30,483  to  $31,125, 
or  by  2.1% . 

■ 

Press  Wins 
N.  J.  Award 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
last  week  received  the  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Education,  presented  annually 
by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 

"The  newspapers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  public  education  in 
our  state  by  their  recognition  of 
the  crisis  confronting  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  and  by 
the  time,  resources  and  energy 
which  they  generously  and  un¬ 
selfishly  gave  to  bring  this  cri¬ 
sis  and  its  significance  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  millions  of  read¬ 
ers.  through  their  news  eolumns, 
feature  articles,  cartoons  and 
editorials.’’  the  citation  read. 

Willard  E.  Bowman  accepted 
the  award  as  president  of  the 
New  Jerse.v  Press  Association 
from  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  the 
12  year  history  of  the  award 
that  it  was  presented  to  a  group 
rather  than  an  individual.  In 
1945  it  went  to  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  symbolic  trib¬ 
ute  to  New  Jersey  men  and 
women  educators  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

■ 

Comer  Is  Honored 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Donald  Comer, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Co.,  has  been 
selected  as  the  South’s  1947  Man 
of  the  Year  in  Dixie  Business. 


Nov.  20  Deadline 

Chicago  —  Applications  for 
press  credentials  for  Olympic 
Winter  Games  to  be  held  Jan. 
30-Feb.  8.  1948,  at  St.  Moritz. 
Switerland,  are  to  be  filed  with 
George  Gardner.  U.  S.  Olym¬ 
pic  Committee,  10  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill,,  by  Nov.  20. 

A  committee  of  newspaper 
sports  editors  headed  by  Arch 
Ward,  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
screen  the  applications. 

'Gag  Rule' 

Still  Operative 
In  War  Dept. 

Washington — The  news  ‘‘gag 
lule"  which  was  believed  wiped 
out  when  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  discarded  it  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  protest  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  perrnit 
federal  officials  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  that  "would  cause 
administrative  embarrassment  or 
difficulty.  ”  is  still  in  effect  in  the 
War  Department. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  definition  of  "confidential 
information,’  which  included  the 
language  to  which  editors  and 
others  took  vigorous  exception, 
was  lifted  in  its  entirety  from 
“Army  Regulation  380-& — Safe¬ 
guarding  Military  Information.” 

In  both  the  now-rejected  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Security  Advisory 
Board  and  in  AR  380-5,  confiden¬ 
tial  material  is  catalogued  as 
"information  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  which,  although  not 
endangering  the  national  se¬ 
curity,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  prestige  of  the 
nation,  any  governmental  activ¬ 
ity,  or  any  individual  or  would 
cause  administrative  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  difficulty.’ 

The  army  regulation  included 
the  additional  language  ".  .  .  or 
be  of  advantage  to  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion.  ” 

The  .security  boards  plan  was 
a  tentative  one.  subject  to  ap 
proval  by  President  Truman. 
However,  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  adopted  it  as  "Circular 
61,"  effective  July  29.  1947,  un 
der  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
official  order  covering  all  agen¬ 
cies  of  government. 

F'ollowing  the  flare  up.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley.  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  personally  or¬ 
dered  it  abandoned.  Information 
offices  of  VA  said  it  had  never 
been  invoked,  therefore  had 
never  come  up  for  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

AR  380  5  has  been  operative 
in  the  War  Department  since  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor.  James  V. 
Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  directed  a  liberalization  of 
rules  against  news  release  and  a 
study  of  barriers  is  underway. 

New  gag  rules  being  drafts 
by  the  State-War-Navy  Security 
Advisory  Board  are  causing 
concern  among  congressmen  and 
as  a  result  members  of  the  board 
were  scheduled  to  undergo 
cross-examination  by  the  House 
Expenditures  Committee  Fri¬ 
day. 

EDITOR  S  PUB 


L  A.  Publishers 
Compile  Code 
On  Publicity 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Los  An 
geles  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation  has  approved  a  nw 
mutual  agreement  concerning 
publicity.  Twenty-four  classiS 
cations  are  regulated. 

Among  the  provisions  ut 
these :  Automotive  publicity  is 
restricted  to  one  feature  a  week 
not  to  exceed  30-column  inche; 
only  one  announcement  will  bt 
permitted  of  a  manufacturers 
new  “line.” 

The  use  of  trade  or  brand 
names  in  Home  Economics  sec 
tions  is  permitted  not  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  stories  pubk 
cizing  appearances  of  homeeco 
nomics  or  other  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  theaters,  stores, 
etc.,  can  be  used  only  as  news 
paper  promotions  featuring  the 
paper,  not  the  advertiser. 

No  stories  or  pictures  of  mer 
chandise  can  be  used.  There 
shall  be  no  use  of  amusement 
page  and  other  ‘‘columns”  to  ex 
ploit  night  clubs  and  cafes  un¬ 
der  guise  of  news  (such  as  visit 
ing  celebrities  at  “^ots”). 

All  radio  publicity  must  be 
limited  to  the  “radio  log,”  names 
of  commercial  firms  or  sponsors 
may  not  be  used,  political  pro 
grams  must  be  designated  as 
such.  No  art  or  stories  of  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  travel 
agencies  or  resorts  will  be  used 
except  on  travel  pages,  in  motor 
lo^  or  in  semi-annual  resort 
editions.  Commercial  promotions 
such  as  carnivals  or  flower 
shows  will  receive  no  publicity 

Names  of  stores  and  firms  may 
not  be  used  in  connection  with 
fashion  news,  but  names  of 
qualified  fashion  designers  (48 
are  specified  as  being  news¬ 
worthy  )  are  permitted. 

■ 

Phila.  Group  Scores 
Use  of  'Canned  Stuff' 

Philadelphia — Sharp  criticism 
of  modern  newspaper  columnists 
for  having  usurped  the  influence 
and  prestige  of  the  editorial 
page  was  voiced  at  the  annual 
reunion-dinner  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Survivors,  held  Nov.  6  at 
Poor  Richard,  the  club's  mem¬ 
bership  including  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspaper  that 
ceased  publication  in  1925. 

Branding  the  columnists  as 
responsible  for  alleged  waning 
of  the  power  of  the  press,  the 
N.  A.’s  former  city  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  James  S.  Benn.  said 
the  hold  that  the  editorial  page 
once  maintained  had  decreasM 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
number  and  liberty  of  speech 
accorded  the  columnists. 

Benn,  who  became  a  state  util¬ 
ity  commissioner  after  his  news¬ 
paper  closed,  said  newspaper 
publishers  today  are  to 
for  lack  of  local  prestige  m 
taking  too  much  “canned 

His  contentions  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Charles  C.  GrMn, 
managing  director  of  the  ao- 
vertising  Club  of  New  Yorii, 
and  formerly  in  the  Nortn 
American’s  ad  department. 

Present  were  150  N.A.  su  ‘ 
vivors.” 
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WAR  AND  RUMORS  OF  WAR  CONCERN  THE  CARTOONISTS 


United  States  Press 
Makes ‘Wedding  Plans’ 


EVE  of  the  marriage  between 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  Lt. 
Philip  Mountbatten  finds  United 
States  wire  service  and  picture 
agency  bureaus  in  London  tight¬ 
ening  plans  to  give  American 
readers  highly  graphic  accounts 
of  the  royal  event. 

Besides  the  top  feature  writers 
who  are  scheduled  to  witness 
the  ceremony  in  Westminister 
Abbey,  several  dozen  wire  agen¬ 
cy  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  assigned  to  portray 
everything  from  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth's  wedding  gown  to  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  average  British 
citizen  as  he  watches  the  great¬ 
est  show  of  the  postwar  era. 

Key  stories  will  be  written  by 
the  correspondents  who  have 
been  given  seats  in  the  Abbey. 
Inez  Robb,  International  News 
Service;  Robert  Musel,  United 
Press;  and  Russell  C.  Land- 
strom.  Associated  Press,  have 
drawn  these  assignments  from 
the  wire  services. 

12  Places 

In  addition,  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Sun,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  Sun,  Time  and 
Newsweek,  will  be  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  wedding. 

The  12  places  available  for 
“V®  United  States  press  in  the 
Abbey  were  turned  over  to  the 
Association  of  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  for  alloca¬ 
tion.  The  press  seats  will  be  in 
two  small  sections  overlooking 
the  altar  and  the  Abbey's  great 
West  Door. 

Accommodations  for  United 
States  reporters,  according  to 
Harlow  M.  Church,  NEA-Acme 
European  Manager,  are  better 
man  ever  before,  tlsually  only 
two  members  of  the  American 


press  are  present  at  similar 
royal  ceremonies. 

The  photographers,  however, 
will  not  fare  so  well.  Although 
all  American  photographic  agen¬ 
cies  were  represented  on  the 
Fleet  Street  committees  allocat¬ 
ing  photographic  positions,  not 
a  single  one  drew  an  Abbey  pass. 
Church  said. 

However,  all  photographs 
made  inside  the  Abbey  will  be 
pooled  and  made  available  im¬ 
mediately  to  American  agencies 
for  cooperative  radios  to  New 
York. 

The  London  Times  and  the 
Central  Press  ( British  News 
Agency)  drew'  choice  photo¬ 
graphic  positions  within  the  Ab¬ 
bey.  They  have  a  head-on  shot 
of  the  altar.  Positions  from 
which  the  altar  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  across  the  heads  of  the 
King  and  Queen  were  won  by 
British  International  Photo- 
graphic  Press  Association,  Pho- 
tographic  News  Association, 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Newspaper  Service. 
Picture  Post,  PNA  and  Reuters 
drew  the  West  Door  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey,  from  which  the  royal 
couple  will  emerge  after  the 
wedding. 

At  the  King's  specific  request, 
newsreels  will  not  be  permitted 
to  photograph  the  actual  wed¬ 
ding  ceremony,  but  will  have 
positions  in  the  west  entrance 
to  photograph  the  wedding 
party  as  it  njarches  down  the 
aisle  after  the  ceremony. 

Photographic  quality  and  still 
shots  will  probably  be  lost  as 
the  result  of  the  newsreel  ban, 
since  no  floodlights  will  be  in¬ 
side  the  Abbey.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  taking  of  inside  color 
pictures. 

Outside  the  Abbey,  observa¬ 
tion  posts  will  be  atop  the  Cita¬ 


del  at  the  far  end  of  the  Mall, 
on  Whitehall  Building,  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  YMCA  directly 
facing  the  Abbey’s  west  en¬ 
trance.  Space  for  45  American 
correspondents  will  be  available 
on  the  Parliament  green  to 
watch  the  arrival  and  departure 
from  the  Abbey.  Photographs 
made  along  the  processional 
route  will  also  be  pooled. 

London  bureaus  of  United 
States  wire  services  will  be  re¬ 
inforced  for  the  event. 

Miss  Robb  left  recently  from 
INP's  New  York  office  to  cover 
her  assignment,  and  John  High¬ 
tower,  AP’s  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent,  will  join  the 
wedding  staff  for  a  few  days 
before  proceeding  to  cover 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters. 

Gerry  Hill,  the  young  English 
girl  who  has  scored  notably  in 
recent  British  fashion  develop¬ 
ments,  will  cover  feminine 
angles  for  UP  and  will  have  for 
publication  Nov.  20  exhaustive 
details  of  the  Princess’  wedding 
gown  and  trouseau. 

Most  foreign  correspondents 
in  London  feel  the  entire  for¬ 
eign  press  did  not  receive  a  fair 
allocation  of  the  103  press  seats 
in  the  Abbey,  Church  writes. 

London  dailies  were  given  21 
seats.  Provincials  also  were 
awarded  21,  while  the  periodical 
press,  including  technical  jour¬ 
nals,  scientific  magazines  and 
other  non-news  organs  received 
15.  The  Empire  press  got  18. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association, 
representing  all  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  other  than  American 
or  Empire,  were  awarded  12 
seats  for  the  entire  membership. 

“Many  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Correspondents  Association 
feel  their  own  organization  was 
unfair  in  its  distribution  of  Ab¬ 
bey  passes,’’  Church  commented. 

“They  feel  that  after  the  wire 
services  were  accommodated, 
the  nine  remaining  passes 
should  have  been  awarded  by 
ballot  or  draw  to  insure  equi¬ 
table  distribution.” 


Army  Sponsors 
Editors'  Trip 
Overseas 

Washington  —  Bound  for  Eu 
rope  for  a  study  of  economic 
conditions  in  several  countries, 
a  group  of  14  editors  left  Wash¬ 
ington  Airport,  Nov.  13,  aboard 
an  army  transport  plane  which 
will  return  them  to  this  country 
in  mid-December. 

In  the  group  are  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou 
rant;  Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier -Journal:  L.  R 
Blanchard,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Col.  L.  A.  Codd,  Ordnance  Jour¬ 
nal;  Wilbur  Elston,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune:  Roger  Ferger. 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer;  Rich¬ 
ard  Hollander,  Washington  Daily 
News;  Charles  Gratke.  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Charles  A. 
Guy,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
and  Journal;  Ernest  Kirschten. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch: 
Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution:  Philip  Parrish, 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregonian; 
Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Martin  Sommers, 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

'The  United  States  and  British 
zones  in  Germany  will  be  first 
to  be  visited,  after  which  the 
editors  will  fly  to  Austria  and 
Trieste.  A  period  of  six  days  of 
“free  time”  has  been  set  aside 
for  trips  to  other  available  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  newspapermen  were 
guests  of  Secretary  of  War  Ken¬ 
neth  Royall  at  lunch  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Building  before  taking  off 
on  the  trip. 

■ 

Reporter  Attacked 

Mary  Dunn,  reporter  in  the 
San  Fernando  office  of  the  'Val¬ 
ley  Times.  North  Hollywood. 
Calif.,  received  deep  lacerations 
on  the  head  when  she  was  hit 
several  times  by  a  man  hiding  in 
the  back  of  her  parked  car.  Her 
assailant,  who  ransacked  the  car. 
has  not  been  found. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


For  Saturday’s  Ills— 
Rx:  Harrold’s  Remedy 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADMEN!  Get  rid  of  that  dizzi¬ 
ness  you  suffer  prospecting 
for  Saturday  linage — Kill  that 
feeling  of  emptiness  following 
your  last  look  in  the  till  at  Sat¬ 
urday’s  take — Try  Doc  Harrold’s 
prescription  ( Robert  T.  Harrold, 
advertising  director  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette.) 

Like  many  another  toiler  in 
advertising’s  vineyard,  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  until  about  six  months 
ago.  was  a  little  sickish  and 
weak  by  the  time  its  sixth  work¬ 
ing  day  rolled  around.  All  it 
could  muster  were  some  14 
pages — very  open  pages,  filled 
out  with  a  collection  of  good  but 
hyper-abundant  features.  After 
six  months’  faithful  use  of  the 
Harrold  formula,  the  Gazette  is 
now  a  robust  18  to  20  pages  on 
Saturday,  firmly  ton^  with 
twice  the  former  linage,  and 
now  and  then  achieving  top- 
notch  wrestling  condition  with 
as  many  as  14,000  muscular 
lines. 

Promotion-Minded 

Here's  how  Doc  Harrold  did 
it.  To  begin  at  the  beginning: 
About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  vari¬ 
ety  chain  opened  a  new  unit  in 
Niagara  Falls,  setting  itself  a 
goal  of  $800,000  annual  volume. 
Until  last  winter,  the  best  it  was 
able  to  do  was  $300,000.  Then  a 
bright  young  promotion-minded 
manager  was  put  in  charge.  He 
was  not  only  going  to  achieve 
the  goal,  but  pass  it.  Since  he 
took  over  in  the  spring,  he  has 
done  it,  with  his  first  nine 
months  promising  to  take  him 
over  the  hurdle  formerly  set  up 
for  a  year's  race. 

A  very  important  part  of  his 
formula  grew  out  of  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Harrold.  Over  a  luncheon 
table  they  decided  to  test  the 
Saturday  ad  push,  being  careful 
to  feature  really  hot  traffic- 
builders. 

Gradually  it  gained  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  first  few  weeks. 
Then  came  a  snag,  as  all  seekers 
after  major  cures  have  learned 
to  expect— the  Gazette  had  to 
cut  out  all  display  advertising 
on  Saturday  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  paper. 

It  turned  out  to  be  not  as  big 
a  blow  as  it  seemed.  The  Mon¬ 
day  specials  were  merely  shift^ 
to  the  Friday  editions!  Again,  it 
worked — handsomely. 

For  Mr.  Harrold,  that  was  the 
start.  With  the  big  variety  store 
as  the  bell-wether,  other  retail¬ 
ers  came  in  when  display  adver¬ 
tising  was  resumed  on  Saturday. 
Among  those  with  good  repre¬ 
sentation  that  day  are  the  larger 
department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  jewelers,  etc.,  all  of  them 
“quite  pleased”,  says  Doc  Har¬ 
rold,  with  professional  modesty. 

In  fact,  among  them  are  two 
stores  which  don’t  open  their 
doors  on  Monday  until  after 
noon. 

For  the  retailers,  the  experi- 
14 


ment  has  been  highly  significant. 
As  in  other  communities,  they 
had  found  that  without  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  life  was  dull  on  Mon¬ 
days.  But  now  a  strong  dose  of 
Harrold’s  formula  on  Saturday 
remains  potent  through  Monday, 
keeping  the  cash  registers  pul¬ 
sating  and  the  pressure  (of  cus- 
tomfers)  at  a  satisfying  level  on 
the  sphygmomanometer. 

To  those  who  might  like  to 
try  a  capsule  or  two  of  Doc  Har¬ 
rold’s  remedy — Uaution:  Use 
only  as  directed;  be  sure  the 
offerings  for  Monday  are  really 
good  ones;  otherwise  this  kind 
of  therapy  doesn’t  work.  Doc 
Harrold  has  discovered. 

Incidentally,  notice  the  story 
on  page  28,  to  see  how  Sunday 
advertising  has  continued  to 
help  retailers  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
despite  Monday  closings  of  their 
stores. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads 
Play  Key  Role 

Twenty-five  years  of  growth, 
from  family  garage  to  large 
new  plant,  is  celebrated  by 
Flako  Products  Corp.  in  a  book¬ 
let  which  credits  product,  sales 
staff  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Flako  has  been  a  consistent 
newspaper  advertiser  since  Ar¬ 
thur  McCallum,  its  president, 
put  his  pie  crust  mix  on  the 
market. 

Flako  tried  magazines  and  ra¬ 
dio,  but  returned  to  use  of  se¬ 
lected  newspapers  in  commun¬ 
ities  where  the  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  are  marketed  “because 
we’re  not  national  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  There’s  too  much  waste 
in  national  advertising,”  Mc¬ 
Callum  told  E&P. 

The  booklet  describes  how 
Flako  outgrew  four  successive 
plants  while  adding  Cuplets, 
Flakorn,  Topova  and  Quiko  to 
its  list  of  prepared  mixes  for 
baking.  ’The  first  customer  was 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  but  the  products  now  are 
distributed  in  the  Northeast 
states  bounded  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Tennessee-North  Car¬ 
olina  lines. 

’The  story  of  Flako’s  growth 
to  a  million  dollar  business  is 
a  pattern  sto^  of  American  en¬ 
terprise.  McCullum  began  with 
an  idea,  saving  women  time  on 
pie-crust  preparation,  and  his 
mother’s  recipe  for  crust. 

His  advertising,  he  told  E&P, 
was  conservative — small,  consis¬ 
tent  ads  started  locally  as  soon 
as  the  sales  department  opened 
up  each  new  territory. 

“As  each  town  was  opened 
up,”  he  said,  “we  picked  our 
newspapers  for  advertising  and 
never  changed  unless  the  ads 
were  unsatisfactory.” 
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The  Customers  Write 


East  Central 
Councils  of  4-A 
Plan  Meetings 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies’  eastern 
annual  meeting  will  take  place 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York  Nov.  18,  AAAA  announces. 
Program  arrangements  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  New  York  Coun¬ 
cil  Chairman  Gordon  E.  Hyde, 
president  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  by  Council 
governors. 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  Harold  B.  Thomas  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
Council,  has  also  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  AAAA  board  of 
directors. 

A  Central  Council  Annual 
Meeting  will  take  place  at  Hotel 
Drake  in  Chicago  Nov.  21.  Pro¬ 
gram  arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Central  Council  gov¬ 
ernors,  headed  by  Council  Chair¬ 
man  Walter  Seiler,  president  of 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

■ 

Phila.  Ad  Women 
Hear  Virginia  Pope 

Philadelphia — Virginia  Pope, 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  guest  speaker  of  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  at  their  dinner 
meeting  held  Nov.  11  at  the 
clubhouse  of  Poor  Richard  ad¬ 
vertising  club,  presenting  her 
ideas  of  how  a  fashion  editor 
works  with  the  advertising 
writer  and  discussing  ‘the  new 
look”  in  women’s  fashions. 

“Fashions  of  the  Times”,  Miss 
Pope’s  popular  and  nationally 
known  fashion  show,  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  Philadelphia’s  own 
recent  “Cinderella  of  Ritten- 
house  Square”,  put  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Cynthia  Cabot,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer's  fashion  editor. 

(Quests  from  the  Times  attend¬ 
ing  the  dinner  meeting  included 
Monroe  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Max  Falk,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Harold 
Lebair,  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Helen  Carroll  Corath- 
ers,  club  president,  was  in 
charge  of  the  affair. 
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Customers 
Write  This 
Bank's  Copy 

Sherman,  Tex. — The  custom 
ers  wrote  the  ads. 

Attracting  attention  in  the 
Sherman  Democrat  is  a  five, 
day-a-week  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  by  the  Merchants  1 
Planters  Bank. 

The  M  &  P,  Red  River  Valley 
financial  institution,  is  75  yeais 
old,  and  doing  something  a  lit¬ 
tle  different  in  bank  advertis 
ing. 

Weekdays,  for  12  weeks,  the 
M&P  will  be  using  daily  space 
in  the  Democrat  in  which  cm 
tomers  of  the  bank  for  50  yean 
or  more  will  tell  their  on 
story.  Besides,  institutional  copy 
is  being  placed  in  some  20  other 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  North 
Texas. 

When  the  president  of  the 
bank  consult^  Ashley  Hale, 
Dallas  advertising  man,  about 
the  bank’s  possible  anniversary 
advertising.  Hale  hunted  for  an 
angle. 

“Bank  ads  are  a  lot  alike,' 
Hale  said.  “What  was  the  one 
outstanding  thing  about  M&P! 
It  was  the  tremendous  loyalty 
of  old  customers.” 

Hale  engaged  interviewers 
to  look  up  the  SO-year-or-more 
customers,  get  their  exact  words 
and  pictures,  and  he  built  the 
ads  on  that. 

“It  gave  the  advertisements 
news  and  ‘names’  appeal— end 
the  response  has  been  impres¬ 
sive,”  Hale  said. 

He  recommended  the  prind 
pie  applied  in  the  M&P  cam 
paign  for  use  by  all  advertiaen 
— find  the  one  essential  thin( 
that  is  basic  to  whatever’s  to  bt 
advertised,  and  hit  that. 

■ 

Hometo'wners  Survey 
Firms'  Ad  Wants 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — How  do 
Hometown  business  concerns  of 
the  11  Western  states  apprai* 
multiple-signature  advertising  in 
metropolitan  newspapers? 

To  obtain  an  answer  to  this 
question,  H  o  m  e  t  o  w  n  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  of  the 
West  conducted  a  survey,  whid 
included  25  ads  published  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
1 1  states  and  listed  the  names  of 
Hometown  firms.  These  ady«- 
tisements  covered  commodities 
in  seven  fields,  clothing,  radio, 
sports  goods,  household  supplies 
and  appliances  automobiles  tires 
and  insurance. 

Letters  were  written  to  Home 
town  concerns  calling  attention 
to  the  ads  listing  their  names 
and  asking: 

"Do  you  feel  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  of  as  much  assistance 
to  you  in  selling  in  your  com¬ 
munity  as  an  advertisement 
placed  by  the  manufacturer  m 
your  Hometown  daily  newspa¬ 
per  would  have  been?’ 

Replies  from  219  concha 
showed:  preference  for  me^ 
politan  newspaper  advertising. 
13  firms,  or  6%;  preference  for 
Hometown  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  136  firms,  or  62%;  both  m«- 
ropolitan  and  Hometown  adver¬ 
tising,  70  firms,  or  32%. 
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MERIDIAN  STAR 


MER^D'AN.  MISSISSIPPI 

dtr  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


tinue  Tor  six  weeks.  If  results 
warrant,  the  campaign  may  be 
continued  until  June,  William 
Hall,  district  sales  manager,  said. 

Maxon  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Hudson  Prepares 
All-Out  Campaign 


Arvin  Radio  Ad 
NOBLITT  -  SPARKS 


biscuit  Co.,  effective 
Industries  McCann  now  handles  other  Ni: 
advertising. 

_  _  _ _  _ r- Robinson  s  Dog  Food,  h 

campaign  featuring  its  complete  has  named  Botsford,  Constant^j 

'  .  &  Gardner.  San  Francisco,  a:; 

plans  an  initial  schedule  in  Ci. 
ifornia  newspapers.  BC4G 
has  been  appointed  by  Ha::j 
will  Battery  Co.  and  Pacific  Graa 
Products  (Dainty-Pak,  cwiei 
frozen  foods). 

Merchant  Calculating  Macri.-e 
Co.  has  appointed  Doremus  i 
Co.  while  Trans-Ocean  Air;.-esj 
Academy  of  Aeronautics  :.ii 
named  West  Marquis,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  newspaper  caT 
paign. 

Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  ha 
been  appointed  to  handle  file  ac 
vertising  for  the  Lumite  D;v 
sion  of  Chicopee  Manufacttr;r. 
Corp..  makers  of  Lumite  msec 


of  Columbus,  Ind.,  will  climax 
DETROIT — The  Hudson  Motor  management  decided  to  main-  a  three-ad  holiday  newspaper 

Car  Co.  is  getting  ready  to  tain  distribution  on  as  wide-  c _ T _ 1-  i  _ , ' 

introduce  the  greatest  advertis-  spread  a  scale  as  possible.  This  line  of  radios  and  electrical  ap¬ 
ing  campaign  in  its  history.  The  so  they  would  not  have  to  start  pUances  with  a  5-column  inser- 

campaign  is  being  completed  in  "from  scratch”  in  developing  tion 
connection  with  announcement  new  post-war  outlets.  Today  the  T1 

of  the  new  Hudson  models.  company  is  pushing  to  get  as  sons 

M.  M.  Roberts,  director  of  ad-  close  to  lOO'.o  distribution  in  its  be 
vertising  and  merchandising,  home  markets  as  possible;  and  Dec. 

said:  it  is  expected  the  job  will  be  wee 

‘‘Hudson,  which  has  always  accomplished  this  year,  accord- 
emphasized  newspaper  adver-  ing  to  John  F.  Conrad,  III,  vice- 
tising,  will  support  its  3,000  dis-  president  in  charge  of  sales, 

tributors  and  dealers  with  the  The  company‘s  sales  force  has 

strongest  national  and  local  been  doubled  in  recent  months 
point-of-sale  newspaper  adver-  in  anticipation  of  the  current 
tising  in  the  company‘s  38-year  drive.  jj, 

history.  Supplementing  the  efforts  of  j 

‘‘Ultimately  our  factory  and  the  salesmen  is  a  special  three- 
co-operative  advertising  will  month  newspaper  and  outdoor  ,  j 
make  use  of  more  than  2,700  campaign,  designed  to  further  ^ 
daily  and  weekly  papers  and  the  develop  consumer  demand  for  ' 

total  circulation  will  exceed  "Laurel  Springs”.  In  addition, 

40,000,000.”  electric  spectacular,  store  dis- 

•Announce.-nent  Day'  P^^y  and  direct  mail  advertising  ^ 

Roberts  said  that  betL  An.  fSaT  I  e«Srr°eS  Chk 

nouncemant  Day  Hudson  will  plSntof  tL  newspaper 

^e  key  city  papers  for  adver-  campaign,  the  agency,  Krupnick 
hsements  featuring  a  map  of  the  Associates,  has  prepared  large- 

si^c  copy,  including  half  pages,  H 
distributor  jqj  ygg  previous  to  important  H 
locations  and  head-  holidays,  such  as  Halloween,  H 
lined  Where  tomorrow  s  motor  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  to  give  B 
car  will  show  up  soon.  Names  the  trade  maximum  support  dur-  B 
dealers  will  be  tied  in.  j^g  peak  consumer  buying  peri- 
One  week  before  announce-  ods.  The  ads  are  expensively  il- 
ment,  papers  in  many  major  lustrat^.  to  compare  as  favor-  ^B 


“Week-end  Shoppers  in  Abraham’s  Food  Center,  Meridiin* 

^ood  Buyers  Spent  $10,939,416.00 

Ill  Meridian  and  Lauderdale  County  alone, 
in  1946,  and  they’re  spending  much  more 
this  year, 

*S\merioan  Banker^’  lists  Meridian  as  one  of  312 
cities  in  which  September,  ‘*47,  showed  the 
greatest  volume  of  check  debits  ($27,779.00) 
in  its  entire  history. 

“T/ie  Star  is  Mississippi's  LARGEST 
Single  Newspaper  Buy." 


The  W ealthiest ,  Most- 
Influential  Market  of  All! 

*  The  Hollywood  Reporter’s 

•  reader  survey  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  will 
give  you  new,  important 
information  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  and  unexploited 

•  market.  Write  for  fact- 
filled  brochure  “How  to 
Win  Hollywood  Sales  and 
Influence  National  Buying 
Habits,’’  available  free. 
The  Hollywood  Reporter, 
6715  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood  28,  California. 


Local  Emphasis 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — Emphasizing 

the  growing  competition  be¬ 
tween  regional  vs.  national  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  in  many  fields. 
Is  the  progress  of  "Laurel 
Springs”  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Whiskey,  a  brand  Con¬ 
rad  Incorporated  has  been  bot¬ 
tling  and  merchandising  since 
1940. 

A  recent  survey  by  Conrad's 
advertising  agency,  Krupnick  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  indicated  sales 
of  "Laurel  Springs”  are  crowd¬ 
ing  the  important  national 
brands  of  straight  bourbon  in 
the  home  market. 

During  the  war  the  Conrad 
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Bloomingdale's  advertised  the^e 
suits  ($69.95-79.95)  exclusively  in 
The  Sun.  Suits  sold  last.  Depart* 
ment  traffic  was  heavy  all  day. 
The  response  to  this  promotion  was 
as  good  or  better  than  any  noted 
this  season  on  suits  above  $60.00. 


Quite  Perfect, 

Our  New  Rothmoor' 
in  Wondrous  Wools 


John  Wanamaker  advertised  these 
suits  and  coats  ($35.00  and  $40.00) 
exclusively  in  The  Sun.  Best  men’s 
wear  response  observed  this  Fall. 
Advertised  suits  and  coats  receiving 
most  of  the  customers’  attention. 
Many  sales  observed  on  each  visit. 


All  hrrr.  ibe  Rothmoor  ruperior. 
ilin:  wril  brrd  tailoring,  fine 
rraft«raan>bip  anil  quality  wonli. 
Black,  brown.  « ine  or  grrrn,  >iief 
10  to  18.  In  wool  gabardine,  •n.n.S 
In  '-Iror  liroadri-'h,  TO.M 


MEN'S  FALL  SUITS 


TAtlOSEO  St  ClIPrES  CRAft 


If  you  seek  sales  success  in  the  world's  richest 
trading  area,  observe  and  benefit  by  the  ad* 
▼ertising  space  buying  preferences  of  mer* 
chants  who  know  the  local  market  best.  They 
have  found  through  years  of  experience  that 
regular  use  of  The  Sun's  advertising  'columns 
brings  consistently  profitable  response. 

For  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  Manhat¬ 
tan  Department  Stores  have  placed  more  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Sun  than  any  other  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday  newspaper.  There  can  be 
only  one  reason  for  such  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  ...  RESULTS. 


RaprcMnlcd  In  Chicago,  Delrolt,  San  Francisco  and  los 
Angolas  by  Williams,  Lawrance  &  Crasmer  Company^  in 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball. 


*  Reported  by  The  Retail  News  Bureau 
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3  Receive  Cabot 
Awards  at  Columbia 


Camargo 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  hon¬ 
ored  three  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalists  of  South  and  Central 
America  “for 
significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  in- 
ternational 
friendship 
among  the  peo¬ 
ples  and  nations 
of  the  American 
continents"  at 
the  ninth  annual 
Maria  Moors  Ca¬ 
bot  convocation 
this  week. 

Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman.  dean  of 
the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  presented 
the  awards. 

Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
director  general  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  a  leading 
journalist  of  Colombia. 

Dr.  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo, 
president  of  LaRazon,  LaPaz, 
Bolivia,  and  Dr.  David  Vela,  di 
rector  of  El  Imparcial,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  Guatemala. 

Dr.  David  Vela,  director  of 
El  Imparcial,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  Columbia,  con- 
ferr^  the  awards  on  behalf  of 
the  University  trustees.  He  al¬ 
so  gave  silver  plaques  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  achievements  of 
the  organizations  r^resented 
bv  the  three  journalists.  The 
plaque  accompanying  the  award 
to  Dr.  Lleras  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Fackenthal  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  at  a  luncheon  in 
Washington  on  Thursday. 

First  to  Bolivia,  Guatemala 

The  awards  to  Dr.  Aramayo 
end  Dr.  Vela  are  the  first  to 
Bolivia  and  Guatemala,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  nine  years  since 


the  Cabot  Awards  were  first 
presented  in  1939.  The  awards 
were  endowed  by  Dr.  Godfrey 


Vela  Aramayo 

Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston  in  1939 
as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  to  be 
made  annually  “in  recognition 
of  the  professional  achievements 
of  newspaper  editors,  publishers 
and  writers  who  contribute  to 
international  friendship  between 
the  peoples  and  nations  of 
North,  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.”  With  the  1947  selections, 
the  awards  have  now  gone  to 
representatives  of  17  American 
republics,  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Lleras  is  the  second  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Colombia  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Cabot  medal.  Enrique 
Santos  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
received  the  award  in  1940.  Dr. 
Lleras,  who  was  educated  in 
Bogota  and  wus  graduated  from 
Bogota's  School  of  Law  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  began  his  jour- 
naiistic  career  with  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Republica.  He  worked 
for  other  Bogota  papers  and  for 
La  Nacion  and  El  Mundo  of 
Buenos  Air^,  returned  to  Bo¬ 
gota  in  1929  as  editor-in-chief  of 
El  Tiempo  and  founded  El  Lib¬ 
eral  in  1938. 

In  politics,  he  served  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives 


from  1931  to  1933  and  became 
the  Chamber’s  first  Liberal 
president  after  45  years  of  Con¬ 
servative  domination.  His  gov¬ 
ernment  posts  have  inciuded 
terms  as  Minister  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Minister  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation,  Columbian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  and  finally 
President  of  the  Republic.  He 
headed  the  Colombian  delega¬ 
tions  to  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  in  Mexico  in  February, 
1945,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco  the  same  year. 

Figure  in  Turbulent  Politics 

Dr.  Carlos  Victor  Aramayo, 
first  representative  of  Bolivia  to 
receive  a  Cabot  medal,  heads 
La  Razon,  a  standard  sizeld  news¬ 
paper  published  mornings,  daily 
and  Sunday,  in  La  Paz.  Dr.  Ara- 
mayo's  parents  were  Bolivians 
of  Spanish  descent  but  he  was 
born  in  Paris.  He  was  educated 
in  English  schools  and  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  is  president  of  one  of 
Bolivia’s  great  mining  com¬ 
panies.  which  his  family  has 
controlled  for  three  generations. 
Since  1916,  he  has  taken  fre¬ 
quent  part  in  Bolivia’s  often 
turbulent  politics,  including  '  a 
mission  to  Washington  in  1920 
and  assignment  as  Bolivian  Min¬ 
ister  to  London  in  1926.  In  1935 
he  was  a  member  of  the  special 
mission  which,  at  Buenos  Aires, 
negotiated  the  peace  after  the 
Chaco  War. 

His  newspaper,  served  by 
United  States  and  English  wires, 
has  been  consistently  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  espousing 
the  Allied  cause  in  World  War 
II  in  the  face  of  strong  internal 
opposition  in  Bolivia.  With  the 
overthrow  of  General  Pena- 
randa’s  government  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  La  Razon  came  on 
hazardous  days  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  confiscation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Colonel  Villarroel, 
with  Dr.  Aramayo  seeking  ref¬ 
uge  at  the  British  legation.  He 
was  re-established  in  ownership 
of  the  paper  in  July,  1946,  and 
under  the  government  of  Presi¬ 


dent  Enrico  Hertzog,  La  Raz# 
freely  supports  or  criticizes  a* 
administration  according  to  i] 
lights. 

Aggressive  Critic 

Dr.  David  Vela,  first  of  Gua'.s 
mala  to  gain  a  Cabot  award,  i. 
so  represents  a  new^ttpe 
El  Imparcial  of  Guatemala  Ch 
which  has  survived  stern  conte; 
against  governmental  dictatic 
In  1926,  El  ImparciaTs  rights 
publish  was  cancelled  for  thn* 
months  by  the  government 

In  1944,  Alejandro  Cordon 
El  Imparcial’s  founder  and.  t 
that  time  its  director,  lost  hi 
life  in  the  campaign  against  dir 
tatorship.  He  was  murdered  • 
front  of  his  home.  Dr.  Veh 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  ie 
Mexican  Embassy,  succeeded 
Cordova  and  since  the  end  of 
the  dictatorships  the  paper  ha; 
been  able  to  keep  its  joumaiinit 
independence  while  fosterkg  a: 
aggressive  policy  of  critics' 
Senora  Marta  de  Cordon 
widow  of  the  founder,  is 
the  paper’s  proprieter. 

Dr.  Vela,  lawyer,  profeiio 
and  author  as  well  as  new- 
paperman,  was  editor-in  chie 
from  1926  to  1931  and  agai; 
from  1935  to  1944,  when  he  bt 
came  director.  He  came  to  ti* 
United  States  in  1942  u.ods: 
State  Department  auspices. 
iting  cultural  centers. 

■ 

Cartoonist's  Exhibit 

Washington — An  exhibit  o( 
original  drawings  by  Herblocs 
(Herbert  L.  Block),  editorii 
cartoonist  of  the  Woshbtjtoi 
Post,  will  be  conducted  alldiL- 
month  at  the  Public  Librnrin 
downtown  Washington. 

■ 

571  in  Press  Club 

Toronto  —  Toronto  Ifeni 
Press  Club  has  just  observed 
its  third  anniversary  with  i 
membership  roll  of  571  froi 
the  regular  editorial  stafls 
three  daily  newspapers  arc 
news  associations. 


FERD’NAND  Let's  Go,  Fellows!  by  mi 


Already  ordered  by:  New  York  HeraW  Tribune,  Boston  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Washington  Daily  News,  Nashville  Banner,  Sacramento  Bee,  Fort  Dodge 
Messenger,  Ottawa  Citizen,  Mexico  City  El  Universal,  and  others. 

For  rate*  and  territoriea,  phone,  wire  or  write 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC.  ‘^1. 

(See  next  week’s  issue) 
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DETROIT  TOPS 


the  Dili  FIVE 


in  retail  sales  per  family! 


I^ETROIT’S  total  expenditure  last  year  for  products  of^ 
^  every  description  averaged  $3601  per  family — tops 
among  the  nation’s  five  cities  of  over  one  million  population. 
With  present  spending  above  that  of  1 946,  this  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  greater  mass  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
Detroit  market,  where  more  than  100,000  families  earned 
over  $5,000  .  .  .  and  less  than  one  family  in  ten  earned  under 
$2,000.  With  employment  and  payrolls  continuing  at  all-time 
highs  .  .  .  and  with  the  demand  for  Detroit’s  autos  still  far  in 
excess  of  capacity  production  for  years  to  come  .  .  .  Detroit 
stands  out  as  a  top  market  for  the  sales  of  your  products. 


The  Detroit  News  Tops  All  Detroit  Medio! 

rhw  Nwws  h  top*  in  trading  ana  circulationl  Tops  in  family  nadnrship,  too 
— with  tho  largast  A.B.C. — ncogniznd  homo  doUvond  circulation  of  any 
nowspapor  in  Amorical  And  tops  in  advortising — having  carried  man 
advertising  than  either  of  the  other  two  newspapers  for  20  years  and 
more!  Yes,  The  NEWS  is  top  medium  in  this  top  market  and  offers  top 
opportunity  to  any  advertiser  seeking  sales. 


Mm 


m 


National  Representatives:  Oan  A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  II 


Owners  and  Operators  oi  Radio  Stations  WWJ.  WWJ-FM.  WWJ>TV 
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Greenfield  Experiment 
Tested  Daily’s  Staff 


By  John  L  Atwood 

GREENFIELD,  Mass.— All-time 

linage,  billing,  page  and  con¬ 
tent  records  for  the  Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette  were  broken 
Oct.  31  and  adjusted  net  adver¬ 
tising  linage  increased  44.31% 
over  1946  between  Oct.  16  and 
31,  as  Brand  Names  Foundation 
of  New  York  and  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tied 
national  product  advertising 
into  retail  selling  and  consumer 
demand  in  the  “Greenfield  Ex¬ 
periment.”  (E&P,  Nov.  8,  p.  68.) 

Youngsters  were  reached  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  project  through  "good 
buymanship”  courses  in  the 
schools.  H.  I.  Jenks,  business 
manager  of  the  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette,  arranged  for  charts  and 
booklets  for  use  by  older  do¬ 
mestic  science  students,  while 
children  under  12  saw  “Marks 
of  Merit.”  a  consumer  education 
film.  This  younger  group  was 
also  approached  through  a  paste¬ 
up  book  contest  requiring  them 
to  paste  favorite  brand  labels 
or  cutouts  on  pictures  of  ob¬ 
jects. 

Participation  of  Record-Ga¬ 
zette  executives  in  planning  and 
executing  various  phases  of  the 
promotion  was  backed  up  with 
full  editorial  and  photographic 
coverage  of  every  event  and 
back-breaking  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  advertising  department  to 
meet  the  short  order  demands  of 
the  situation. 

While  a  strict  delineation  be¬ 
tween  news  and  free  publicity 
was  maintained  in  the  editorial 
rooms,  detailed  stories  and  topi¬ 
cal  pictures  were  widely  recog¬ 
nized  to  have  done  much  to  en¬ 
courage  community  participa¬ 
tion  in  consumer  schools,  con¬ 
tests  and  the  Old  Home  Day 
events. 

Particularly  effective  were 
lists  of  prize  winners  and  "home 
flavor”  advances  on  the  old- 
fashioned  celebration.  Consid¬ 
ered  the  most  important  of  the 
events  from  a  community  stand¬ 
point — and  an  event  which  may 
become  annual — this  celebration 
was  given  full-page,  morning-to¬ 
night  picture  coverage. 

Names  of  national  concerns 
were  not  used,  not  even  in  the 
case  of  the  General  Motors  cara¬ 
van.  Due  credit  was  given  local 
retailers  and  industrialists  as 
they  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  however, 
and  assisting  newspapers  and 
publishing  houses  were  recog¬ 
nized.  Ed^ucational  and  histori¬ 
cal  window  displays  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail,  as  were  the 
industrial  exhibits. 

From  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point.  the  promotion  was  a  natu¬ 
ral.  Local  advertising  benefited 
particularly  since  nearly  all  re¬ 
tailers  were  able  to  secure  lib¬ 
eral  allowances  from  suppliers 
and  manufacturers.  The  Re¬ 
corder  Gazette  helped  meet  the 
time  demand  by  multigraphing 
2.000  letters  written  for  the  re¬ 
tailers  from  their  angle,  solicit¬ 
ing  help  from  the  manufactur¬ 


ers.  More  than  350  manufac¬ 
turers  extended  advertising  al¬ 
lowances,  in  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  special  store  and  window 
trims  and,  in  many  cases,  sup¬ 
plies  of  scarce  merchandise. 

Letters  sent  by  the  Recorder- 
Gazette  to  all  agencies  which 
had  placed  business  with  the 
paper  in  the  previous  five  years 
drew  no  response.  In  spite  of 
the  advantages  pointed  out,  the 
fact  that  less  than  two  weeks’ 
time  was  available  put  a  damper 
on  this  angle.  Letters  to  nearly 
200  grocery  accounts  with  bet¬ 
ter  than  50%  distribution  in 
Greenfield  stores  aided  in  secur¬ 
ing  participation  of  grocery 
manufacturers. 

Between  Oct.  16,  when  adver¬ 
tising  broke,  and  October  31, 
when  retailers’  participation 
ceased,  the  net  result  of  retail¬ 
ers’  advertising  from  their  own 
budgets,  help  from  suppliers  and 
national  advertisers,  and  local 
manufacturers’  educational  cam¬ 
paign  amounted  to  an  over-all 
gain  of  152,208  lines,  or  62.31%, 
over  the  comparable  publication 
da.vs  of  1946. 

Deducting  a  23.34%  gain  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1947. 
there  was  a  net  increase  of 
38.97%  for  the  complete  opera¬ 
tion.  Since  national  advertising 
has  been  on  the  skids  since  July, 
however,  a  fairer  picture  would 
be  to  view  the  69.81%  local  gain 
minus  the  nine  months’  gain  of 
23.34%,  leaving  an  adjusted  net 
increase  of  44.31% 

National  advertising  totaled 
15.253  lines,  of  which  4,800  lines 
was  in  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments.  Both  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Pathfinder  sponsor^ 
full-page  advertisements.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  local  gain  were 
19.200  lines  of  advertising  spon¬ 
sored  by  14  local  manufacturers 
which  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
educational  material  and 
showed  in  each  advertisement 
the  distinctive  brand  name  of 
the  participating  firms. 

During  the  experiment,  page 
content  of  the  Recorder-Gazette 
jumped  from  an  average  of  14.86 
pages  per  day  in  1946  to  19.65 
in  1947.  All  records  for  linage, 
billing,  pages  and  content  for 
any  one  day’s  regular  issue  were 
broken  by  the  Oct.  31  edition 
of  32  pages  and  57,736  lines  of 
advertising. 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  short 
time  allowed  for  preparation, 
the  advertising  department  did 
an  outstanding  job  of  preparing 
regular  and  feature  advertise¬ 
ments  and  giving  publicity  ad¬ 
vice.  Advertising  Manager  John 
J.  Brouphan  reported  that  it 
was  good  for  his  crew  because  it 
gave  them  an  opportunitv  to  put 
to  work  a  lot  of  ideas  they  had 
had  in  the  backs  of  their  minds 
for  years. 

The  composing  room  and  cir¬ 
culation  department  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  with 
the  heavy  flow  of  advertising 
copy  and  the  series  of  inserts 


required.  Like  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Recorder-Gazette, 
they  performed  beyond  expec¬ 
tation  and  helped  canry  the 
main  burden  of  meeting  the 
publicity  and  advertising  needs 
of  the  promotion.  While  the 
Springfield  Union  and  Green¬ 
field’s  radio  station,  WHAI,  aid¬ 
ed  materially  in  getting  the 
brand  names’  message  across, 
primary  responsibility  rested  on 
the  Recorder-Gazette. 

■ 

NAM  Wants 
Free  Reporting 
In  Aid  Plan 

Washington — Free  access  by 
newspaper  reporters  should  be 
one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  aid  would  be  extended  to 
foreign  countries,  Earl  Bunting, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  sug¬ 
gested  to  President  Truman  at  a 
White  House  meeting,  Nov.  10. 

’The  11  conditions  proposed  by 
NAM,  Bunting  said,  were  de¬ 
signed  “to  help  Europe  help  it¬ 
self.’  He  add^:  “We  want  the 
people  of  Europe  to  have  the 
same  freedom  which  we  in 
America  enjoy  today.” 

The  section  dealing  with  the 
press  provides:  “That  countries 
participating  in  the  program 
must  accord  non-discriminatory 
treatment  to  United  States  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  investors,  and  also 
accord  to  representatives  of  the 
United  States  press  freedom  to 
visit  their  countries  and  report 
their  observations.” 

■ 

New  Ad  School 

A  new  advertising  school,  of¬ 
fering  an  intensive  course  of  six 
weekly  three-hour  sessions,  has 
been  established  by  three  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  New  York  City, 
each  of  whom  will  handle  in¬ 
struction  in  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  Charles  B.  Konselman 
of  A.&M.  Karagheusian,  Inc., 
makers  of  Gulistan  carpets,  will 
lecture  on  the  advertiser;  John 
Barnetson  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  on  the  agency,  and  Ed 
Biennen  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens,  on  media.  ’The  school, 
named  Practical  Advertising 
Course,  is  located  at  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave. 


Herts  an  Aioertimg 
Fatare  for  aYomgLady 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 


Editor  St  Publisher 
1476  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  S-T 
Issues  Fifth 
Grocery  Report 

Quarterly  Report  No.  5  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph’t  co#. 
tinuous  consumer  brand  invej 
tory  of  grocery  products,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Alfr^  Politz  R^ 
search,  Inc.,  has  been  published 

Feature  of  the  fifth  report  is 
the  tabular  and  graphic  com 
parison  of  each  brand’s  actual 
asage  position  throughout  the 
year,  with  Reports  1  and  5  (cm 
ering  June,  July  and  August  of 
1946  and  1947,  respectively)  pro^ 
viding  the  direct  time  compan 
son. 

Another  highlight  Is  the  ii 
elusion  of  bread — wrapped  and 
unwrapped,  by  types— as  a  ne* 
classification  for  interviewer  ia 
ventory. 

Some  interesting  sales  points 
revealed  are: 

1.  Cold  cereals,  after  remaio 
ing  almost  constant  at  78%  dui 
ing  all  of  1946,  jumped  to  83% 

2.  Hot  cereal,  despite  falliiij 
off  from  its  high  of  77%  of  the 
homes  during  the  colder  months 
to  64%  during  June,  July  and 
August,  is  still  well  over  the 
53%  it  showed  last  sununer. 

3.  While  cleansers  and  scourers 
have  been  stocked  by  95-98% 
of  the  homes  all  along,  the  nua 
ber  per  stocking  home  rose  froD 
1.4  to  2.2. 

Reports  are  available  from  the 
Sun-Telegraph  or  Hearst  Adver 
tising  Service  offices. 


IN  THE  WEST'S  MOST 
STARTLING  MARKET 

For  many,  many  months  the 
Press-Telegram  has  been  forced 
to  turn  down  advertising,  due  to 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It's  been 
a  real  headache,  for  everyone 
wanted  to  cover  today's  Greater 
Long  Beach  Market,  and  share 
in  expanded  opportunities. 

Thanks  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  fill  the  needs  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers, 
SPACE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
...  on  a  "wide  open"  basis! 
(Leeway  Insertion  privileges  ap¬ 
preciated.)  The  Press-Telegram 
offers  coverage  of  better  than 
two  out  of  three  homes,  in  one  of 
America's  great  markets' 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


Jress=®elc9ram  111 


J  Represented  Netienelly  by 

[  Williams,  Lowrence  li  Cresmar 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA  to  Santa  Monica  .  .  .  San 
Fernando  to  Long  Beach — Los  Angeles 
County  embraces  4,0o0  square  miles. 

It's  the  third  richest  market  in  the  United 
States — and  the  third  most  populated. 
More  homes — by  far — are  now  abuild- 
ing  in  this  area  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  And  parallel¬ 
ing  this  amazing  growth  in  wealth  and 
population  is  the  circulation  of  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  Times — up  t>0^  since  1941 ! 
Tell  the  story  of  your  product  or  serv¬ 
ice  through  the  influential  pages  of 
the  Times — now  delivered  to  more 
homes  than  any  newspaper  on  the 
W  est  Coast. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  our  primary  obligation  to  supply  a 
complete  summary  of  news  to  our  readers 
— we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


CIRCULATION  —  Publiohrr'*  •latrmrni 
for  six  months  endinK  March  31,  19478 
Daily,  412,606t  Sunday,  759,045. 


Repreaented  by  Williamii,  Lawrence  St  Creamer 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  San  Franciaco 
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Tact  Sheet' 

On  Food  Sent 
By  Ad  Council 

To  answer  questions  on  the 
food  situation,  the  Advertising 
Council,  with  the  official  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President’s  Citi¬ 
zens  Food  Committee,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  four  page  “fact  sheet” 
on  the  world  food  emergency, 
and  is  offering  it  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  communications  in¬ 
dustries.  The  fact  sheet,  pre¬ 
pared  for  advertising  men,  in¬ 
formation  and  food  experts  and 
checked  by  authorities  associa¬ 
ted  with  Charles  Luckman, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
mailed  this  week  to  15,000  per¬ 
sons  in  those  fields. 

Charles  G,  Mortimer,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  said  the  summary  is 
available  to  any  other  persons 
or  organizations  requesting  it. 

With  the  release  of  the  fact 
sheet,  Mr,  Mortimer  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  key  people  asking  their 
support.  He  said:  “The  adver¬ 
tising  program  will  be  in  two 
phases.  First,  a  campaign  di¬ 
rected  to  farmers  and  urging 
culling  of  flocks  and  herds  and 
reduction  of  grain  feeding  to 
animals.  Second,  a  campaign  to 
the  general  public  urging  co¬ 
operation.” 

The  fact  sheet  carries  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  advertisers  to  incor¬ 
porate  food  facts,  in  the  form  of 
drop-ins  or  slugs,  into  ads  now 
in  production  or  contemplated. 

Because  of  the  emergency, 
the  Council  said,  no  campaign 
guide  will  be  prepared,  but 
newspaper  ads  of  various  sizes 
are  in  production.  Samples  are 
available  from  the  Advertising 
Council,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 

Appointment  of  Don  Belding, 
vicechairman  of  the  Citizens 
Food  Committee,  as  coordinator 
of  its  national  public  service 
advertising  campaign  on  food 
conservation,  was  announced 
by  the  Council  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Belding,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
is  a  member  of  the  Council’s 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Luckman 
is  also  a  Council  director. 

■ 

Employes  Get  Stock 
Income  Under  Will 

Philadelphia  —  Employes  of 
the  North  Penn  Reporter,  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Lans- 
dale,  benefit  through  the  will  of 
Walter  L.  Sanborn,  publisher, 
who  died  Oct.  20.  Provision  is 
made  for  continuing  publication. 

Sanborn's  will  stipulated  that 
100  shares  of  common  stock  be 
placed  in  trust  with  the  income 
to  be  distributed  annually 
among  employes.  Howard  C. 
Berky  and  George  W.  Knipe,  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  Sanborn’s  remaining 
stock. 

Balance  of  the  estate  is  to  be 
divided  into  92  equal  shares. 
Twenty  of  these  shares  are  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  establishing 
a  fund  for  a  library  building 
and  20  other  shares  for  a  schol¬ 
arship  at  Bowdoin  College. 


Feature  Appeal 
Not  Schedules, 
In  Delta  Ads 

Rabbits,  rocking  chairs,  piggy 
banks,  owls,  baby  bottles,  kan¬ 
garoos.  paper  dolls,  alarm  clocks 
and  carousels  made  their 
appearance  this  month  over  the 
signature  of  Delta  Air  Lines  in 
81  newspapers.  , 

In  a  move  to  sell  more  first- 
riders.  Delta  has  made  a  sharp 
break  from  the  conventional  pat¬ 
tern  of  airline  advertising. 
Flight  information,  such  as  fly¬ 
ing  time  and  fares,  is  no  longer 
the  main  feature.  Delta’s  new 
campaign  aims  at  all  the  public, 
instead  of  mainly  businessmen. 

Themes  and  Symbols 
The  campaign  is  the  work  of 
Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc., 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  agency. 

The  new  series,  opening  with 
20  ads  ranging  in  size  from  110 
to  130  lines,  will  include  as  fea¬ 
ture  subjects:  flights  for  mothers 
with  small  babies,  meals  served 
at  no  charge,  circle  trips  for 
salesmen,  half-fare  for  children 
up  to  age  12,  smoothness  of  night 
flights,  one-day  round  trips,  fre¬ 
quency  of  schedules,  local  com¬ 
muter  flights,  the  roomy  comfort 
of  DC-4  Deltaliners  limited  to 
only  44  seats  in  space  for  60. 

Silhouettes  are  used  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  these  features — owls  for 
night  flights,  rabbits  for  fre¬ 
quency,  a  rocking  chair  for  com¬ 
fort.  This  treatment  gives  more 
white  space.  It  helps  offset  the 
problem  oL  getting  attention  in 
papers  packed  with  ads  due  to 
newsprint  shortages  and  also 
aids  reproduction  in  those 
which  are  printed  on  poor  qual¬ 
ity  paper. 

Women's  Page  Space 
For  the  first  time,  starting  with 
this  series.  Delta  will  take  space 
on  women’s  pages.  With  the  end 
of  war-time  travel  conditions, 
the  number  of  women  pas¬ 
sengers  increased  on  Delta 
flights  and  traffic  officials  are 
convinced  this  traffic  offers  a 
great  potential  in  the  future. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities 
along  the  airline  route,  such  as 
Atlanta,  where  Delta  has  22 
flights  daily,  space  will  total  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  lines  per 
month  per  paper.  In  other 
cities,  the  space  Is  based  on  past 
traffic  volume  and  flights  avail¬ 
able. 

The  series  of  small-space  ads 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  1,000 
line  insertion  in  11  key  cities. 


France  is  a  great  tourist  country.  She  always  has  been. 
Before  the  war,  tourism  was  our  No.  2  industry.  Today 
it’s  very  close  to  the  top. 

Americans  have  always  been  among  our  best  boosters 
and  their  importance  keeps  growing.  The  money  they 
exchange  for  what  France  has  to  offer  in  beauty,  culture, 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  plays  the  major  role  in  giving 
work  to  more  than  1,000,000  French  men  and  women  in 
the  industry. 

So  definitely  able  to  stabilize  the  nation’s  economy,  the 
tourist  industry  must  be  rebuilt.  And  deeply  conscious  of 
this  fact  and  of  tourism’s  basic  place  in  the  plan  of  re¬ 
covery,  the  French  people  are  hard  at  work  restoring 
hotels,  roads  and  transportation. 

To  prove  tourism’s  value,  take  a  simple  example:  If 
100,000  Americans  visit  France  next  year,  each  spending 
$1,000  our  import-ex|>ort  balance  is  helped  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000,000.  These  dollars,  in  turn,  go  far  to  import 
needed  goods  from  the  U.  S. 

On  the  other  hand,  will  the  feeding  and  housing  of 
100,000  Americans  in  France  exert  serious  effect  on 
the  country’s  tight  resources?  In  a  country  of  40,000,000 
the  added  burden  becomes  negligible,  amounting  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  percent.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  presence  of  tourists  in 
France  far  outweigh  the  minor  drain  on  her  supplies. 

Tourism,  mixing  the  healthy  ingredients  of  mutual 
understanding  and  sound  trade,  points  a  way  not  only  to 
prosperity,  but  to  peace.  Its  vital  place  in  the  plan  of 
world  recovery  must  not  be  overlooked  or  minimized. 

]ust  Write  Us  Your  Questions 

This  is  the  first  of  several  advertisements  designed  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  French  tourist  industry  to  the  American  press.  If 
we  can  answer  other  questions  that  arise  in  your  mind  on  this 
or  any  other  subject — let  us  know.  Our  Public  Information 
section  will  answer  your  question  or  see  that  you  get  the  answer 
from  the  proper  authority. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

A  Service  Agency  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

New  York:  610  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago:  .V)7  N.  Michigan  Ave.  San  Francisco:  4ll  Kohl  Bldg. 
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FIGURES 


You  need  today's 
Facts  and  figures  on 
Philadelphia— America’s  3rd  Market! 


You  can’t  chart  today’s  quotas-with 
yesterday’s  statistics.  Change  rules 
the  business  scene,  and  nowhere  is  this 
truer  than  in  Philadelphia.  For  The 
Philadelphia  inquirer  paces  the 
held  in  circulation  growth  .  .  .  stands 
FIRST  in  advertising  linage  and  is 
the  primary  force  in  PRODUCTIVITY, 


NOW  IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
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Area  Brands 
Lead  in  Pacific 
Northwest 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — Effectiveness  If* 

newspapers  in  bringing  out 
the  voters  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Patriot  and  Evening  News 
in  this  year's  municipal  election 

Adopting  a  non-partisan  edi-  f 
torial  policy,  the  two  papers  -.^  T 

planned  general  election  Hr  >•. 
schedule  of  public  education. 

Sparked  by  33-year-old  Edwin  ^ 

F.  Russell,  new  owner  and  pub-  7 
Usher  of  the  papers,  the  publica-  &  i. 
tions  covered  every  phase  of  the  g 
campaign,  and  79.6''r  of  the  reg- 

istered  vote  turned  out.  a  new  ■■»—  -  ^HH^H^HBHB 

record  for  the  city. 

Officials  of  both  political  par-  Kenneth  Beaver,  Patriot  reporter, 
ties  were  pleased  with  the  part  in  Sherlock  Holmes  garb, 
the  papers  played  in  the  cam-  searches  for  registered  "voters" 
paign.  which  was  highlighted  behind  a  baseball  scoreboard, 
by  a  hot  fight  for  the  offices  of 
Mayor  and  District  Attorney. 

A  referendum  on  Sunday  movies 
gave  added  interest  to  the  con¬ 
tests. 

Paper  Independent 

Under  their  former  owner¬ 
ship.  the  two  papers  were  in 
dependent  Democrat  in  politics. 

When  Russell  acquired  the  pub¬ 
lications  last  August  he  declared 
the  papers  would  be  politically 
independent. 

During  the  past  campaign  con¬ 
troversial  issues  were  reported 
side  by  side  in  the  two  papers; 
parallel  biographies  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  various  city  and 
county  offices  were  run  during 
the  two  weeks  before  election: 
political  rallies  were  staffed  and 
reported  at  length. 

Once  during  the  campaign 
the  papers  took  the  initiative 
to  locate  some  voters  who.  ac¬ 
cording  to  registration  lists, 
lived  on  Island  Park.  Island 
Park  was  not  believed  to  have 
been  inhabited  since  a  flood  in 
1936.  although  it  contains  a  river 
beach  and  a  baseball  field. 

Kenneth  Beaver,  Patriot  re¬ 
porter,  donned  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  outfit  and  set  out  to  And 
the  phantom  voters.  He  related 
his  tribulations  in  going  over 
the  island  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb;  reached  the  conclusion 
no  one  lived  there. 

Democratic  officials  found 
numerous  dead  persons  on  the 
active  voting  lists.  Publicity 
resulted  in  at  least  some  of  them 
being  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

The  Patriot  carried  a  series 
to  show  that  the  disinterested 
electors  who  do  not  vote  could 
swing  the  election  if  they  went 
to  the  polls.  In  a  series  of  by¬ 
line  articles  in  the  Evening 
News,  Staffer  George  K.  Keet 
detailed  the  duties  of  each  office 
to  be  filled  in  the  election. 

During  the  final  week  of  the 
campaign  there  were  front-page 
editorials  almost  every  day. 

Numerous  political  cartoons 
by  Nick  Ruggieri,  staff  artist, 
were  used. 

On  election  day,  both  papers 
carried  streamers  urging  the 
electors  to  vote;  replaced  their 
ears  with  American  flags  in 


Portland,  Ore. — In  the  Pacific  Advertising  nesearcn  bureau  to 
Northwest,  consumer  preference  mtrcwuce  the  regular  ^rket 
tends  toward  regional  brands.  P^ublication,  Portland  Monthly 
and  newspapers  prove  the  ideai  Grot^ery  Inventory, 
medium  of  advertising  for  these  Wayne  Miooney,  research  ex 
brands.  These  are  among  the  pert  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis 
findings  of  the  Portland  Adver-  ing,  who  has  spearheaded  the 
tising  Research  Bureau,  con-  establishment  of  local  research 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  bureaus  in  11  areas,  was  guest 
Paul  Eckelman  and  set  up  under  speaker, 
the  general  Grocery  Inventory  ■ 

plan  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  1\/fprlrtl*s  for  All  VpIc 
Advertising.  ANPA.  ivieaais  lor  /\u  vets 

This  bureau,  jointly  sponsored  All  employes  of  the  IVeir 
by  the  Journal  and  the  Oregon-  York  Mirror  who  served  in 
ian,  has  spent  nearly  a  year  pre-  World  War  II  received  Victory 
paring  a  study  of  advertised  Medals  this  week  in  a  cere- 
foodstuffs,  both  regional  and  mony  in  which  officers  of  Army 
national,  in  the  Portland  area,  and  Navy  participated. 


'^ORCEs'°T«'tuA;,rG' 


Topeka,  Kan. — Senator  Arthur 
Capper  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  again  running  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator. 

Capper,  who  Is  82.  is  the  old¬ 
est  United  States  Senator  in 
point  of  service.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Kansas  in  1915.  and 
four  years  later  began  his  un¬ 
interrupted  service  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Seventy  employes  associated 
with  the  Capper  Publications 
from  five  to  25  years  were 
awarded  service  pins  by  the  sen¬ 
ator  at  a  luncheon  here  last 
week.  Pins  were  awarded  in  ab¬ 
sentia  to  24  members  of  out-of- 
town  offices.  Twenty-seven  em¬ 
ployes  including  one  husband 
and  wife  combination  became 
members  of  the  Capper  “Old 
Timers’  Club."  This  is  the  larg¬ 
est  group  to  become  "Old 
Timers  at  one  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Capper  Publications. 
The  husband  and  wife  are  Paul 
Montgomery,  of  the  advertising 
department,  and  Ada  Montgom¬ 
ery,  woman's  editor  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Daily  Capital. 

Henry  S.  Blake,  general  man¬ 
ager.  presided  at  the  luncheon 
meeting. 


UST  CO 
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Worcester  bank  debits  rose  9.7%”  the 
first  six  months  of  1947,  compared  with 
the  same  1946  period,  well  ahead  of 
New  England's  7.7%  increase  and  the 
nation's  5.4%  gain.  You  can  put  adver¬ 
tising  faith  in  this  sure  sign  of  added 
business  activity  in  the  great  Central 
New  England  Market  —  a  market  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  by  more  than  140,000 
copies  of  the  daily  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette  and  the  circulation  in  excess  of 
100,000  of  the  Sunday  Telegram. 
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Federal  Reserve  Bank 


RADIO-EVERYDAY 

con  convert  yonr 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

into  152.880  linoi 
of  paid  spoeo 
par  year 

Dickinson  &  Co..  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Avn.  Now  York  17 
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1.  L.  FOLK  SURVEY 

OF  THE  SPDKAIVE  MARKET 


DdNSUMER  A^ALYSIS 


of  tKo  1947  R.  1.  Polk  Swrvoy  oro  boing 
mod#  ovoiloblo  in  booklot  form.  Copiot  will  9lodly 
bo  KOnt  to  intorostod  osocwtivot. 


Mrs.  Mary  Mor9orol  Slett.  ri9M,  R.  1.  Polk  &  Co.  roprosontotivo,  intorviowing  on#  of 
tho  Spokono  City  Zono  rospondonts,  in  tho  1947  Polk  survoy  of  tho  Spokono  Morkot. 


In  1932  and  again  in  1936,  the  Market  Research 
Division  of  R.  L.  Polk  0  Co.  conducted  consumer  surveys 
of  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire.  Results  were  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  scores  of  national  and  retail  advertisers  as 
the  basis  for  lucrative  advertising  and  sales  campaigns  in 
the  Spokane  Market. 

In  the  decade  since  the  last  Polk  study,  the  Spokane 
district  has  taken  great  forward  strides;  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  has  been  completed,  a  great  light  metals  industry 
built,  other  substantial  industrial  payrolls  created.  The 
area's  buying  income  climbed  from  $400,000,000  to  over 
a  billion  dollars;  Retail  Sales,  from  $230,282,000  (in 
1935)  to  $646,818,000  (in  1946).  The  Spokane  Market 
has  gained  over  136,000  in  population,  which  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  795.000.  Circulations  of  the  Spokane  newspapers 
have  more  than  kept  pace  w’ith  their  fast-developing  field. 


The  combined  daily  circulation  of  The  Spokesman - 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  now  exceeds  150.- 
000  net  paid  each  issue,  while  the  Sunday  Spokesman- 
Review  circulation  is  averaging  over  120.000. 

To  supply  consumer  information  accurately  reflect¬ 
ing  radically  changed  conditions.  R.  L.  Polk  was  engaged 
to  conduct  a  third  survey  even  more  complete  and  reveal¬ 
ing  that'  the  two  earlier  studies.  Based  on  an  adequate 
cross-section  of  the  Spokane  City  Zone  and  of  the  Inland 
Empire  outside  Spokane,  the  new  Polk  consumer  analysis 
of  the  Spokane  Market  will  provide  advertising  and  sales 
executives,  for  months  to  come,  with  invaluable  con¬ 
sumer  statistics  about  this  fast-growing  market. 

★  ★  ★ 
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Copley  Estate 
Value  Placed 

At  $5mooo 


^nure 


Hoosier  Enterprise 
Sets  Fund-Raising  Pace 


Chicago — Gross  value  of  the 
estate  of  Ira  C.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  was 
estimated  at  $5,000,000  by  the 
Chicago  firm  which  filed  his  will 
in  Kane  Country,  Ill.,  late  last 
week.  Col.  Copley  died  Nov.  2. 

The  Copley  Hospital  in  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  will  receive  $1,350,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  former 
publisher,  utility  executive  and 
congressman.  The  estate  which 
after  certain  specific  bequests  is 
left  in  trust  for  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  owner  of  17  daily 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  consists  of  real  estate, 
bonds  and  stocks,  including 
stock  holdings  in  Copley  Press. 

Executors  are  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  a  son  and  vicepresident  of 
Copley  Press,  and  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago.  Benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  trust  are  the 
widow,  Chloe.  and  the  two  sons, 
James  and  William. 

Other  bequests  include  $50,- 
000  to  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  Aurora,  $25,000 
to  Sunnymore,  Inc.,  a  home  for 
aged  in  Aurora,  and  miscellane 
ous  bequests,  all  described  by 
the  attorneys  as  of  a  minor  na¬ 
ture,  to  relatives  and  employes. 

A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield. 
Ill.,  is  president  of  Copley  Press 
Clark  F.  Waite  is  president  of 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  Ind.,  is 
one  county  in  U.S.  that  has  a  , 
rheumatic  fever  fund,  thanks  {'  '  f  3 

to  Wright  Buckmaster,  business  j\  '  ■  ^  T 

manager  of  the  Winchester  News  i  .  ' 

and  Journal  •  Herald,  w  h  ic  h  I  J 

staged  a  dramatic  campaign  cul-  j  V 

minating  in  a  Halloween  Pump- 
kin  Auction  that  netted  $2,000. 

Through  the  joint  events  of 
the  local  Junior  Chamber  of  W 
Commerce  and  the  Winchester 
newspapers,  a  program  has  been  j 
instituted  which  may  well  gain 
momentum  in  Indiana  and  the  ^.-v^ 
nation;  a  program  which  may 
eventually  rival  in  intensity  the  iBR.  ^ 

national  drives  against  cancer,  - 
tuberculosis  and  infantile  pa-  ^ 

Buckmaster's  Idea  ~  i 

An  old-fashioned  Hoosier  Hal-  k  m 

loween  Mardi  Gras  was  the  for-  *  ^ 

mat  around  which  a  novel  pump- 
kin  auction  served  as  the  fund-  -  I- 

raising  sparkplug  to  set  Ran¬ 
dolph  County  apart  as  one  com-  Robert  Kist  (seated),  editor.  Win- 
munity  that  is  out  to  “get  ’  that  cheater  Journal  -  Herald,  and 
Killer  Goblin,  rheumatic  fe-  Wright  Buckmaster,  business  man- 
ver,  deadly  childhood  disease.  Qg^r,  Winchester  News  and  Jour- 
“The  brain  behind  the  pump-  nal-Herald,  who  staged  Ran¬ 
kin  auction  was  Wright  Buck-  dolph  County's  rheumatic  fever 
master,  explained  Robert  Kist.  jund  drive 

editor  of  the  Journal  Herald,  in 

his  column  at  the  close  of  the  ween  Mardi  Gras  in  Winchester, 
campaign  "We  publicly  an-  The  project  also  had  the  authori- 
nounce  this  now.  and  want  to  zation  of  the  county's  25  physi- 
congratulate  Buck  on  his  idea,  cians  and  surgeons,  all  of  whom 
which  may  develop  into  a  na-  answered  “yes"  to  the  question: 

'  H  ”h 

victim  of  rheumatic  fever  him-  vnn 

self,  had  one  single  thought-a  favor  of 

service  to  his  fellow  sufferers  ‘f*  «vor  of  it. 
and  to  the  children  now  and  of  Staged  Daily  Campaign 
the  future  who  are  and  might  be  The  News,  in  announcing  the 
afflicted  with  this  dangerous  campaign  early  in  October,  re¬ 
heart  ailment."  ported  seven  active  cases  of 

Had  Medics’  Backing  rheumatic  fever  in  Randolph 

Tr./.iHonfoiKr  i Couoty.  The  number  has  since 

Incidentally,  the  News  is  an  tr>  it  The  New«  aUo 

evening  Democratic  newspaper,  Howard  F  We^t  oast 

aSS  ?real<lent  of  the  American  HMrt 

iSwnTco .  Inc'.  'aSfThe' Jot  Association,  as  stating  that  rheu- 
nai  nlrald  is  a  Republican  news-  more  school 

paper  published  on  alternate  other  disease, 

week  days  by  the  Winchester  Buckmaster  and  Kist  com- 
Journal  Herald  Corp.  Both  pa-  forces  to  conduct  a  daily 

pers  are  published  from  the  campaign  that  would  make  Ran 
same  plant,  but  are  separately  dolph  County  '  RF  -  conscious, 
owned.  They  u.sed  full  page  ads  in  both 

The  rheumatic-fever  fund  pro-  papcs  to  tell  about  the  dread 
gram  originated  in  the  News  disease  and  the  coming  auction 
but  was  ably  supported  in  the  which  “The  Pumpkin  Is  Sum- 
Journal  Herald  as  well.  The  P,*"'”  the  slogan.  They  car- 
campaign  had  the  backing  not  front-page  editorials,  news 

only  of  Randolph  County’s  medi-  stories  and  display  ads  tp  create 
cal  profession,  but  it  gained  the  Public  interest  in  the  drive, 
support  of  some  of  the  nation's  The  papers  published  letters 
leading  doctors,  including  Dr,  A.  of  endorsement  from  leaders  in 
R.  Connor,  medical  director,  the  medical  profession;  from  Lou 
American  Heart  Association,  and  Costello,  movie  radio  comedian. 
Dr,  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  once  a  RF  victim  himself;  from 
the  American  Medical  Associa-  Father  Flanagan  of  Boys  Town; 
tion’s  Journal.  Basically,  how-  and  from  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
ever,  the  plan  had  its  roots  in  Chicago  Times  editor  and  pub- 
Randolph  County.  lisher,  president  of  LaRabida 

Buckmaster  first  obtained  the  Jackson  Park  Sanitarium  for 
cooperation  of  the  local  Jaycees,  children  with  rheumatic  hearts, 
annual  sponsors  of  the  Hallo-  The  whole  campaign  alter- 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 


THE  MEETING  OF  EAST 
AND  WEST  as  a  spiritual  event 
took  place  in  the  message  of 
Baha'u’llah  to  our  age. 

To  the  East  he  brought  the 
mystical  person  of  the  Prophet, 
intermediary  between  God  and 
man,  who  evokes  the  deepest 
qualities  of  the  soul  —  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge. 

To  the  West  he  offered  the 
way  to  social  justice  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace— a  true  program  of 
evolution  from  nationalism  to 
world  order. 

Because  the  mystical  East  and 
the  dynamic  West  have  beeo 
joined  by  the  divine  spirit,  their 
eventual  union  in  one  humanit) 
and  one  civilization  is  assured. 

Baha’i  literature  free  on  request 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
536  Sheridan  Rd..  Wilmette,  HI. 


O0BNEWS 

to  beat  old  HCL 


column  by 
CAYNOR  MADDOX 
America’s  Foremost  Food  Reporter 


Feature 


A  Distinctive 
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top  counties  in  farm 
production 
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Lenawee  is  one  of  Michigan’s  two  counties  with 
highest  productivity  index  . .  .  the  weighted  yield 
per  acre  of  all  farm  crops  grown.  Lenawee  is 
proud  of  a  number  of  significant  "firsts” — First 
among  Michigan  counties  in  winter  wheat  pro¬ 
duction,  first  in  oats,  first  in  alfalfa— and  first,  too, 
in  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  as  well  as  swine. 
A  county,  in  all,  of  rich  and  diversified  production 
. . .  one  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  and  Southeastern  Michigan  which  form  the 
prosperous  Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area.  Market- 
wise,  "This  . . .  TOO  ...  is  Toledo.” 


. . .  and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

Throughout  its  life  of  more  than 
100  years.  The  Blade  has  always 
had  a  Farm  Department,  printing 
ably-edited  farm  news  reaching 
the  progressive  farm  folks  of  the 
unusually  productive  agricultural 
region  making  up  the  14-county 
Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area  . . . 
The  continuing  purpose  of  The 
Blade  is  to  serve  ALL  its  readers, 
whether  in  city  or  town  or  on  the 
farm  . . .  readers  who  have  re¬ 
warded  The  Blade  with  a  degree 
of  coverage  that  is  most 


•  ^  unusual  among  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  Americana  Great  Xewrapapera 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

MEMBER  OE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ABVERTISINS  NE1W0RK 


LENAWEE__.COUNTY...one  of  Michigan’s 


Toledo 


Sunday  Ads  Effective 


In  Monday 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  —  Monday 

store  closings  help  rather  than 
hurt  a  Sunday  newspaper’s  ettec- 
tiveness,  according  to  results  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Hartford  Courant. 

This  Monday  experiment  was 
launched  by  retailers  in  Hart¬ 
ford  starting  in  February,  1946. 
Since  then  the  merchants  of 
numerous  other  cities  have 
adopted  a  similar  plan. 

According  to  the  Courant  this 
policy,  which  is  followed  by  all 
of  the  department  stores  as  well 
as  numerous  other  merchants, 
has  changed  the  business  pattern 
of  the  w’eek  greatly.  Tuesday, 
which  was  formerly  a  light  trad¬ 
ing  day,  is  now  running  second 
only  to  Saturday  and  many 
stores  report  that  it  often 
exceeds  the  last  day  of  the  week 
in  volume. 

The  four  leading  department 
stores  in  Hartford  have  found 
that  regardless  of  the  interven- 
ind  day  the  Sunday  newspaper  is 
effective  in  building  Tuesday 
volume.  During  June  and  July, 
1947,  these  four  stores  used  7959 
inches  in  the  Sunday  Courant, 
3985  inches  in  the  daily  Courant 
(Monday  and  Tuesday  a  m.)  and 
5935  inches  in  the  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 

Stores  Like  Plan 

A  brochure  just  published  by 
the  Courant  reprints  letters  from 
each  of  these  four  big  stores 
with  their  comments  on  results 
of  the  five-day  plan. 

G.  Fox  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  department 
stores,  says  that  the  reshifting  of 
business  in  the  five-day  week 
has  made  Tuesday  their  most  im¬ 
portant  week  day  rivaling  Sat¬ 
urday  business.  They  report 
heavy  demands  by  buyers  and 
divisional  merchandise  men  for 
more  Sunday  space. 

Wise,  Smith  and  Co.  states  that 
Tuesday  is  their  second  biggest 
shopping  day  in  the  week  — 
sometimes  beating  Saturday.  In 
their  letter  they  request  more 
Sunday  space  than  they  are  now 
allocated. 

Brown  Thomson  Inc.  claims 


Rates  Up  25%, 
Linage  Up  53% 

Claremont,  N.  H. — Total  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Claremont 
Daily  Eagle  for  October  shows 
an  increase  of  53%  over  the 
same  month  of  1946,  despite  a 
25%  increase  in  local  rates.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Lincoln  O’Brien  revealed 
this  week  in  the  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

Largest  increase  was  in  the 
local  field,  where  linage  jumped 
56%  in  the  face  of  the  rate 
boost. 

“Naturally,”  O’Brien  said,  “I 
do  not  believe  that  our  linage 
increase  has  been  due  to  our 
rate  boost.  I  do  believe  how¬ 
ever,  that  charging  a  good  price 
does  tend  to  give  the  local  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  in  the  prod¬ 
uct." 


Closing 

buyers  are  now  clamoring  for 
more  Sunday  space  than  pre¬ 
viously  used  and  Sage  Allen  Inc. 
confirms  that  Tuesday  business 
often  rivals  Saturday  business. 
The  latter  concern  states  that 
the  Sunday  newspaper  is  its 
strongest  medium  for  promoting 
Tue.<day  and  Wednesday  busi 
ness. 

Local  department  stores  gener¬ 
ally  seem  well  satisfied  with  the 
five  day  9:30  to  5:30  p.m.  sched¬ 
ule  and  show  no  indication  of 
going  back  to  the  former  six  day 
operation. 

■ 

Council  Issues 
Guide  Book  on 
'Heritage'  Ads 

As  the  Freedom  Train  with 
its  hundred  historical  documents 
makes  its  way  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  more  than  8,000  copies  of  a 
campaign  guide  featuring  the 
American  Heritage  theme  are 
being  mailed  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  announced  this 
week. 

The  “Freedom  Train”  Is  part 
of  the  larger  American  Heritage 
program,  a  program  designed  to 
use  advertising  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  channels  to  dramatize 
the  "American  Way.”  The 
Council  previously  published  a 
portfolio  of  ads  to  accompany 
and  precede  the  Freedom  iVain, 
but  this  campaign  guide  is  the 
basic  publication  in  the  larger 
program. 

The  booklet  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  national  advertisers 
sponsoring  public  service  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  are  designed 
to  re  awaken  Americans  to  their 
rights  and  duties  as  citizens. 
Suggested  ads  are  included  for 
magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor 
posters,  car  cards,  and  local  re¬ 
dedication  week  celebrations. 

Agencies  serving  as  volun¬ 
teer  task  forces  on  the  Council's 
creative  committee  are:  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.;  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.;  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.;  Walter  Weir,  Inc.;  William 
Esty  &  Co.;  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing;  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc.;  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.;  and  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc. 

William  B.  Potter,  <jirector  of 
advertising  operations,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  is  volunteer  coordin¬ 
ator. 

■ 

Ex-Dail-y  Celebrates 

The  Arizona  Silver  Belt,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Miami,  Arizona,  cele¬ 
brated  its  70th  anniversary  dur¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Week.  The  Sil¬ 
ver  Belt  was  established  in 
Globe  (Arizona)  in  1878  and 
moved  to  its  present  location  in 
1913.  It  was  a  daily  until  the 
depression  hit.  It  is  owned  by 
the  estate  of  its  late  founder, 
C.  W.  Van  Dyke,  and  is  man¬ 
aged  and  edited  by  W.  W. 
Kooken. 


N.  Y.,  N.  E.  Admen 
Plan  Joint  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies,  will  meet  with  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  group’s  winter  convention. 

The  joint  meeting,  which  is  to 
take  place  sometime  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
arranged  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  England  organization. 
Hosts  will  be  Sherman  Bowles, 
publisher,  and  Larry  Seaman, 
advertising  director,  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers. _ 


Woman's  Page 
Has  New  Look 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  new  for¬ 
mat  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star’s  women  s  pages  is  attract- 
i  n  g  favorable 
comment  from 
readers. 

Ad  V  e  rtlsing 
has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the 
first  page  of  the 
Woman’s  Sec¬ 
tion  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  head  “In 
the  World  of 
Women”  is  used. 

Column  rules 
have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the 
first  two  lead 
columns  are  set  two  columns. 
A  change  in  type  also  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  clear-cut 
appearance  of  the  page. 

The  page  is  in  charge  of  Sara 
Macduff  Austin,  Woman’s  Page 
editor,  who  recently  won  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  contest  for  the  best  col¬ 
umn.  not  confined  to  one  spe¬ 
cific  subject,  developed  at  any 
time  by  the  writer  and  used 
weekly  in  her  newspaper.  The 
column  is  titled  “You  Meet 
Such  Interesting  People!”  The 
award  was  made  at  the  45th 
annual  convention  of  the  ONWA 
at  Columbus.  (The  prize  was 
given  by  the  Enquirer.) 

Mrs.  Austin  also  conducts  an¬ 
other  column,  “Smart  House¬ 
keeping,”  a  forum  for  readers. 
One  of  the  best  contributors  to 
the  column  is  Frances  Rich,  wife 
of  Mayor  Carl  W.  Rich,  who  ad¬ 
mits  she  has  to  cut  down  on 
some  of  the  rich  recipes  since 
her  husband  is  putting  on 
weight.  One  recipe  the  mayor’s 
wife  mentioned  was  a  family 
one  for  angel  food  cake  made 
with  whipped  cream  and  now 
readers  are  clamoring  for  it, 
even  if  the  mayor  can’t  have  it. 
■ 

Miami  Beach  Special 

The  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun 
published  a  168-page  (tabloid) 
edition  Oct.  31  to  mark  the 
opening  of  Florida’s  winter 
season.  Called  the  “Invitation 
Edition,”  the  special  issue 
weighed  1.22  pounds,  a  front¬ 
page  box  pointed  out,  and  the 
newsprint  cost  for  each  five 
cent  copy  was  18.3  cents  (or  15 
cents  a  pound). 
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rw^HAT’S  what  advertis- 
ers  get  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  every  busi¬ 
ness  day.  Sure,  positive 
j  contact  with  the  key 

executives  of  industry  and 
I  commerce  on  the  job 

j  where  your  products  are 

I  bought. 

125,776  of  its  readers 
are  Owners,  Partners, 
Presidents,  Department 
Heads,  and  Corporation 
I  Officers  in  every  field  and 

j  occupation  —  your  best 

prospects.  They  read 
1  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

I  thoroughly  (average 

reader  traffic  75.6%  per 
page).  They  consider  it 
essential  (almost  80%  re¬ 
new  every  year).  You 
need  them  —  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  them. 

I  They  re  a  powerhouse  of 

I  influence! 

For  effective  selling  to 
business  and  industry,  be 
sure  to  head  your  list 
with  this,  the  Only  Na- 
I  tional  Business  Daily. 

With  circulation  exceed- 
i  ing  1 14,000,  it  gives  you 

more  decision  makers  per 
advertising  dollar  than 
any  other  publication. 
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FAIRCHILD  lUSINESS  PAPERS— THE  HEART  OF  THE  lUSIHESS  NEWS 


The  Symbol  Behind  This  Structure 


This  new  Fairchild  Building  is  far  more  than  mere  steel 
and  stone... more  than  brick  and  mortar... even  more  than 
the  costly  machinery  already  installed  and  in  action.  This 
building  is  the  symbol  of  faithful  news  service  for  more 
than  57  years. 

This  growth  is  the  result  of  a  single  undeviating  purpose— 
to  bring  the  news,  all  the  business  news  in  the  fields  we 
cover,  to  our  readership.  To  bring  it  fast,  while  it  is  still  hot 
news,  and  while  there  is  still  time  for  our  readers  to  do 
something  about  it. 

And  that  takes  a  lot  of  doing... a  lot  of  space... a  lot  of 


machinery... a  lot  of  wire  and  wireless  contact  all  over  the 
world... and  more  important,  a  lot  of  people  who  know 
their  business,  who  know  news  when  they  see  it,  who 
know  how  to  track  it  down  and  evaluate  it  and  shoot  it 
along  to  our  117,079  subscribers. 

We  need  that  structure  to  maintain  our  reputation  for 
comprehensive  news  coverage  and  high  speed  publishing 
...to  keep  our  gears  meshed  to  the  modern  tempo  of 
business... to  keep  our  fingers  on  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  pulse  and  its  significant  implications  to  business. 

Fairchild,  a  big  publishing  business . . .  keeps  pace  with  an 
ever  growing  industry,  because  it  caters  to  big  business. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  East  13th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Phone  ORchard  4-5000 

Covering  the  Textile.  Apparel.  Home  Furnishings  and  relate  industries 
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Brandt's  Dream  Assignment 
Tams  Out  to  Be  Nightmare 


By  Bert  Brandt 
NEA-ACME  Stafi  Correspondent 


IT  SOUNDED  like  a  dream  as¬ 
signment.  "We  re  sending  you 
around  the  world  by  piane  to 
take  pictures  and  write  stories 
wherever  you  can  find  news.’ 

The  dream  became  a  night 
mare  before  I  finally  got  home 

Visas  —  to  Ireland.  England. 
Turkey,  Siam,  the  Philippines. 
India,  China  Manchuria  —  are 
just  a  start.  Before  you  re 
through  you  think  the  world  is 
bound  together  by  red  tape. 

This  is  the  equipment  I  car¬ 
ried  aboard  the  Pan  American 
plane: 

One  new-type  Speed  Graphic, 
two  Rolleiflexes,  24-film  packs. 
72  rolls  of  No.  120  film.  9  dozen 
rolls  of  daylight  Kodachrome. 
4  dozen  rolls  of  indoor  Koda 
chrome,  12  rolls  of  Ektachrome. 
100  blue  flash  bulbs.  500  white 
flash  bulbs,  a  changing  bag.  3 
flash  guns,  extra  batteries  and 
cords,  2  extension  lights,  filters 
and  a  portable  typewriter. 

Shirt  Shortage 

This  weighed  102  pounds,  leav¬ 
ing  21  pounds  of  special  baggage 
allowance  for  clothes  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects.  Five  shirts.  I 
found,  are  not  enough  for-  a 
round-the  world  trip. 

Here’s  a  country  -  by  -  country 
survey  of  global  reporting  prob 
lems; 

Ireland:  Travel  difficult,  rail 
roads  overcrowded.  Auto  char¬ 
ter  expensive,  but  traveling  by 
cars  open  more  picture  possibili¬ 
ties.  Clouds  and  rain  make  color 
difficult. 

Engla.nd:  a  dozen  Irish  eggs 


speeds  custom  inspection.  <  I  got 
through  in  four  minutes. )  No 
restrictions  on  picture  -  taking. 
Getting  around  London  is  no 
more  difficult  than  New  ’Vork. 
c  lowers  are  beginning  to  grow 
aiii^ng  the  ruins. 

Turkey:  Jittery  about  Russia. 
Police  permit  necessary  to  take 
pictures  and  a  special  permit,  is¬ 
sued  at  Ankara,  required  if  you 
intend  to  photograph  anything 
military.  Turkish  Secret  Service 
men  watched  me  constantly. 
(One  turned  out  to  be  a  delight¬ 
ful  drinking  companion. »  Istan¬ 
bul  has  lots  of  possibilities  for 
both  black  and  white  and  color. 
Food  plentiful  but  expensive.  A 
day's  taxi  bill  runs  as  high  as 
S23 

India:  Travel  disrupted.  To 
get  from  Karachi  to  Delhi  1  paid 
$100  for  a  one-way  flight  on  a 
tired  old  Dakota  loaded  with 
food  for  Moslem  refugees  in 
Delhi.  The  same  plane  flew  out 
government  employes  on  each 
return  trip  and  apparently 
hadn’t  ever  been  clean^.  Trains 
weren’t  running.  Marauding 
bands  made  motoring  dangerous. 

In  Delhi,  the  best  local  trans 
portation  was  taxis,  driven  by 
Sikhs,  but  they  refused  to  take 
anyone  near  the  riots.  I  bor¬ 
rowed  a  bicycle,  rode  around  un¬ 
til  I  found  the  scene  of  a  recent 
riot,  and  began  taking  pictures. 
A  band  of  natives  surrounded 
me.  The  English-speaking  leader 
demanded  my  police  permit.  I 
gave  him  my  New  York  police 
card  and  he  waved  me  on. 


Bert  Brandt,  togged  out  lor  last 

leg  of  round-the-world  trek. 

You  can’t  ship  undeveloped 
film  out  of  India  without  an  ex¬ 
port  license,  which  takes  weeks. 
Air  mail  and  air  express  aren  t 
operating  from  Delhi.  I  sent  my 
film  on  a  refugee  plane  to  Ka 
rachi.  where  it  was  turned  over 
to  Pan  American. 

India’s  sunshine  is  excellent 
for  color,  but  hard  on  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Siam:  Wonderfully  pic¬ 
turesque  color  possibilities.  Peo¬ 
ple  very  friendly  to  Americans. 
Prices  reasonable. 

The  Philippines:  Scars  of  war 
everywhere.  Terrific  humidity 
very  hard  on  camera  equipment. 
Little  difficulty  with  customs. 

China:  Fouled  up  with  cor¬ 
ruption  and  inefficiency.  Shang¬ 
hai  customs  impounded  all  my 
film  and  cameras,  demanding 
duty  on  them.  After  a  40-minute 
argument  I  got  back  the  cam 
eras,  but  they  held  the  film  in 
bond  so  I  had  to  borrow  out¬ 
dated  roll  film  tor  pictures  in 
China.  Chinese  Information 
Service  is  helpful  in  obtaining 


plane  tickets  to  get  around 
China.  You  can’t  buy  your  ac 
tual  ticket  until  the  day  before 
your  flight  because  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  Chinese  currency 

You  need  visas  to  get  between 
different  Chinese  cities.  WTien  I 
tailed  to  obtain  one  to  go  from 
Mukden  to  Fushun,  I  was  taken 
to  police  headquarters  for  a  lec 
ture. 

It  cost  me  $4,100,000  ( Chinese 
because  I  missed  a  plane  in  Pei- 
ping  by  30  seconds.  It  cost  $362 
000  (Chinese) — $5  U.S.— to  get 
my  film  out  of  bond — the  fee  for 
"escorting  ”  the  package  from  the 
airport  to  the  customs  office  and 
back  again,  just  another 
"racket." 

Wake  Island:  Little  to  photo^ 
graph.  Sun  on  the  white  con; 
sent  hand  on  the  Weston  meter 
clear  off  the  scale. 

Honolulu  :  Toughest  customs 
in  the  world.  Took  two  and  a 
half  hours  to  get  through.  They 
sometimes  hold  undeveloped 
film.  Make  sure  to  register  cam 
eras  before  leaving  U  S.  or  risk 
having  to  pay  import  tax  to  get 
them  back  in  again. 

United  States:  Easiest  place 
in  the  world  in  which  to  travel 
live.  work. 

■ 

Mogelever  Helping 
Food  Drive  Publicity 

Washington — A  specially-pn. 
pared  press  book  carrying  stu-] 
gestioiLs  for  editorial  and  advi 
tising  copy  for  use  during  thi] 
drive  of  the  Citizens  Food  Coi 
mittee  for  public  cooperation  ill 
food  saving,  was  sent  this  w( 
to  10,000  newspapers,  dailie 
and  weeklies. 

Jacob  Mogelever,  who  .h«J 
prepared  similar  presentatioi 
for  the  Treasury  War  Bon 
Drives,  has  been  “loaned”  Hi 
the  White  House  to  direct  prej^j 
aration  of  the  press  book  for  thl, 
Charles  Luckman  committee. 


Oh,  they^re  salesmen . . .  they  always  do  that  when  they  enter 
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the  rich  IOWA  territory! 

Yes,  Iowa  is  fertile  ground  for  sales— because 
you  can  reach  the  whole  state  as  easily  as 
you  reach  one  city!  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  brings  you  67%  of  the  state-wide 
market  in  one  newspaper — a  bundle  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  that  ranks  with  the  top  20  cities 
in  America.  You  can  reach  it  for  a  milline 
rate  of  only  $1.66. 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 


ABC  Circwlalien  March  31,  I947t  Daily  365,5S9-Simday  480,803 
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Make  it  easy 
for  libraries 
to  keep 


complete  files  of  your  newspaper 


. .  J*de-bulk”  back  issues  98% 
with  the  Recordak 


Newspaper  Service 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  newspaper  application 
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can  be  filed  on  a  small,  handy  roll  of  microfilm. 

Easier  to  get  the  protection  you  want  for 
irreplaceable  hack  numbers.  Filed  on  film, 
they’re  protected  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  loss. 

Nothing  costly  about  the  Recordak  News¬ 
paper  Service,  either.  You  get  all  this  for  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Easinian  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  IT,  N.Y. 


ANY  modern  publishers  fimi  there’s 
nothing  like  "de-hidking”  back  issues 
with  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to 
make  things  easier! 

Easier  for  libraries  to  find  room  for  com¬ 
plete  files  of  your  paper.  Microfilm  files  lake 
only  2%  of  the  space  that  hound  volumes 
would  require. 

Easier  for  members  of  your  staff  to  turn  to 
the  files  and  find  the  background  material  they 
want  quickly.  As  many  as  800  newspaper  pages 
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Industry  Urged 
To  Expand 
P.  R.  Advertising 


Virginia  Beach,  Va. — The  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  ex¬ 
panded  public  relations  adver- 


t i s  i  n  g  by  the 
nation’s  trade 
industrial  asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n  s  was 
stressed  here 
Nov.  12  at  the 
annual  meeting 
of  the  American 
Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives 
by  L.  A  1 V  e  n 
Bennett,  field 
representa  t  i  v  e 
of  the  Biireai 
o  f  Advertising, 
ANPA. 


Bennett 


This  importance.  Bennett  said, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  "in  few 
industries  are  any  individual 
companies  so  dominant  that  the 
public  relations  job  they  do  can 
sway  public  opinion  toward 
their  industry  as  a  whole. 

"And  in  nearly  all  industries 
there  are  scores  or  hundreds  of 
companies  too  small  to  lift  their 
public  relations  activities  be¬ 
yond  the  local  or  regional  level,” 
he  added. 

Bennett  declared  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  “when  telling  the 
trade  association  story  to  the 
public  was  so  vital  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.” 

He  aserted  that  industry  has 
largely  failed  to  tell  the  true 


story  of  its  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Citing  specific  examples  of 
misinformation  and  incomplete 
information  about  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  he  said 
that  although  people  approve  of 
industry's  products,  they  dis¬ 
trust  the  very  management 
which  produces  these  same 
products. 

The  public  doesn’t  even  trust 
your  bookkeeping.”  Bennett 
said.  He  called  attention  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  which  showed  that 
41 'r  of  the  public  feels  that  cor¬ 
porations  tell  the  truth  about 
profits,  but  45'!r  think  most  busi¬ 
nesses  make  more  than  they  ad 
mit. 

Paid  Ads  Advocated 

The  current  level  of  high 
prices  also  has  reacted  against 
management,  Bennett  stated.  A 
nationwide  survey  on  prices  and 
profits,  he  added,  revealed  that 
45';  of  those  polled  accuse  some 
industry  of  making  too  much 
profit — and  32  make  the  same 
charge  against  “all  business.” 

In  advocating  paid  advertising 
as  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  present  management  s 
story  to  the  public,  Bennett  told 
the  association  leaders  that  ad 
vertising  permitted  them  to  con¬ 
trol  the  attention  value  of  their 
message  and  to  clearly  identify 
the  sponsor  of  the  message. 

Moreover,  he  said,  they  can 
control  continuity,  thus  helping 
build  their  reputations  with  rep¬ 
etition  of  their  message.  And. 
he  pointed  out,  with  advertising 
the  sponsor  has  almost  complete 
control  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  public  relations  message  as 
well  as  its  emphasis. 


Mail  Order  Ads 
In  Classified 
Grow  Rapidly 

Eleven  months  ago,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  no 
mail  order  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  section.  Now  it  runs  to  a 
page  a  week. 

This  success  story  developed 
without  special  purpose  and 
with  a  minimum  of  promotion. 
Yet  the  man  who  worked  on  it, 
Ellis  A.  Rietzel,  an  assistant  to 
Classified  Manager  Lou  L.  Hea¬ 
ton,  and  John  Andrews,  in 
charge  of  this  account,  report 
only  one  major  handicap.  Not 
infrequently  the  advertisers 
have  sold  themselves  out  of 
goods  and  had  to  suspend  ad¬ 
vertising  until  they  could  obtain 
new  supplies. 

Sellout 

The  classification  grew  from 
about  190  lines  to  six  or  seven 
columns  in  two  or  three  months. 

On  Dec.  29,  1946,  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Equipment  Co.  offered  to 
sell  nylon  parachutes  by  mail  to 
women  to  make  slips,  dresses 
and  other  garments.  He  re¬ 
ported  marvelous  results  and 
the  classification  was  estab¬ 
lished,  though  still  labeled 
“Merchandise  for  Sale.” 

The  Woodland  Army  &  Navy 
Store,  also  in  Philadelphia,  fol¬ 
lowed  and  not  long  after  wrote 
to  the  Herald  Tribune,  “We  did 
not  contemplate  such  a  deluge 
of  orders.” 

For  close  to  eight  months  the 


expanding  classification  adver¬ 
tised  chiefly  war  surplus  with 
an  occasional  offer  of  baked 
beans,  stoves  or  luggage,  but  i 
couple  of  months  ago  mail  order 
advertising  in  the  Herald  'Trib¬ 
une  started  a  new  phase  of  de¬ 
velopment  designed  to  outlast 
war  surpluses.  Ads  for  such 
items  as  mother-daughter  mops 
jewelry,  cigarettes  and  Venetian 
blinds  began  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  section. 

During  the  11  months  of  its 
growth,  only  one  promotion 
piece  has  been  mailed  out  to 
plug  the  new  medium.  The 
success  of  the  classification  has 
been  accomplished  by  direct 
selling  and  the  sales  testimon¬ 
ials  Andrews  and  Rietzel  could 
show.  One  advertiser,  Morris 
Mailman,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  rfr 
tail  business  for  40  years  and 
running  only  local  newspaper 
ads.  has  changed  over  com¬ 
pletely  to  a  mail  order  business. 
■ 

AHred  Ligourie  Dies; 
Connecticut  Editor 

Lt.-Col.  Alfred  Ligourie. 
city  editor  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day  for  the  last  20 
years,  died  Nov.  2  after  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  Day  since  1908,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Appointed  to  the  city  editor's 
post  two  decades  ago,  he  served 
in  that  capacity  continuously 
until  the  time  of  his  death, 
aside  from  a  year  and  a  half 
spent  on  active  Army  duty  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  11. 


A  Salute  to  the  Master  Brewer 


•  For  thousands  of  years,  and  until 
the  past  century,  brewing  was  more 
art  than  science.  The  brewmasters 
called  on  their  experience  to  turn 
out  their  products,  measuring  their 
portions  of  grains,  tasting  here,  add¬ 
ing  there  where  necessary.  Since 
those  were  the  days  before  scientific 
control,  however,  the  art  of  brewing 
was  too  often  a  hit-or-miss  affair. 

Uncertainty  Removed 

The  technical  advances  made  in  the 
past  century,  and  particularly  since 
Louis  Pasteur’s  findings  in  the  1870’s 
taught  brewers  how  to  control  fer¬ 
mentation,  put  brewing  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  Every  step  in  the 
brewing  operation  is  now  controlled 


by  the  scientifically  trained  master 
brewer,  who  carefully  supervises 
all  production. 

A  man  of  considerable  attainments 
is  the  master  brewer.  He  must  have 
both  education  and  a  deep  interest 
in  brewing,  probably  gained  from 
experience  in  various  departments 
of  the  brewery.  Even  though  he  may 
have  been  a  university  graduate,  he 
must  gain  his  technical  knowledge 
in  a  brewing  school. 

He  must  be  a  good  judge  of  the 
ingredients  that  are  used  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  their  functions. 
He  must  also  know  mathematics  and 
have  a  knowledge  of  physics  and 
engineering.  And,  of  course,  he  must 


be  fully  conversant  in  the  various 
phases  of  thescience  of  fermentology. 

Further  Progress 

Modern  brewing  is  an  exacting 
science,  and  the  master  brewer  must 
lay  heavy  accent  on  mastery  of  it. 
As  in  other  fields  of  technology,  he 
must  be  fully  alert  to  new  ideas 
that  develop  in  brewing  science. 

Frequently,  he  gets  them  at  his 
national  conventions.  The  60th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  the  Master 
Brewers  Association  of  America, 
held  in  Cleveland  in  October,  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  its  quota  of 
ideas,  which  in  time  will  lead  to 
^till  further  technical  improvements 
in  a  great  industry. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N  Y. 
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There’s  a  profound  sense  of  satisfaction  in  a  job 
well  done. 

To  a  newspaper  editor,  nothing  is  more  gratifying 
than  the  knowledge  that  he  is  giving  his  readers  full 
news  coverage — written  in  clear-cut,  understandable 
language  —  illustrated  in  vivid,  dramatic  pictures  — 
and  printed  in  clean,  sharp  blacks  and  colors. 

The  editor’s  responsibility  for  every  story,  every 
edition,  goes  beyond  the  editorial  rooms,  for  it  is  only 
when  the  result  of  all  his  work  appears  on  the  printed 
page  that  his  task  is  complete.  Therefore,  he  too  is 
concerned  with  mechanical  quality. 


In  that  phase  of  the  editor’s  responsibility,  Goss 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  a  job  well  done. 
For  more  than  60  years,  Goss  has  developed  and 
built  the  finest  presses  and  stereotype  equipment, 
constantly  improving  designs  to  provide  better  print¬ 
ing  at  higher  speeds.  Today’s  advanced  equipment 
enables  large,  medium,  and  small  publishers  to  pro¬ 
duce  papers  that  are  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the 
editor  and  a  credit  to  the  community  he  serves. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago 

Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Engiand 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduat*  School  ol  loumcdism.  Columbia  Univeraity,  N.  Y. 


Factucd  Scholarly  Study 
Of  Philippine  Problem 

THE  PHILIPPINE  STORV,  by  David 
Bernstein.  New  York:  P  a  r  r  a  r, 
Straus  and  Company.  276  pp.  $2.75. 


also  heard.  And  Japan's  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  to  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  was  keyed  to  this 
rising,  restless  spirit  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  West.  At  best. 


Straus  and  Company.  276  pp.  $J.7j.  mem  aKaiiiai  luc  ucai, 

WITHIN  a  2,500-mile  radius  of  Tojo  reasoned,  many  Orientals 
Manila  lives  nearly  one-third  would  welcome  the  Greater  East 
of  the  world’s  population.  From  Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere.  At 
it  comes  00%  of  the  world's  rub-  worst,  they  would  say,  "Well,  it 
ber,  90%  of  the  world’s  hemp,  can  be  no  worse  under  Japanese 
70%  of  the  tin,  almost  25%  of  than  under  the  British  (or  Dutch 
the  antimony,  over  60%  of  the  or  French.)” 
tungsten,  65%  of  the  rice,  55%  Only  one  Oriental  nation  in 
of  the  copra,  20%  of  the  sugar,  all  of  southwest  Asia,  writes  Mr. 
and  10%  of  the  world’s  cotton.  Bernstein,  met  this  crucial  test 
Within  this  radius  also  are  all  of  maturity.  That  was  the  Phil- 
of  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  ippine  nation, 
western  New  Guinea,  most  of  During  his  service  in  the 
Japan,  most  of  Korea,  most  of  United  States  Army  during  the 
China  (including  the  entire  war,  Mr.  Bernstein  edited  Fight- 
coastal  area)  French  Indo-China,  ing  Facts,  the  weekly  magazine 


Formosa,  Siam,  the  Malay  Pen-  of  the  central  base  command.  He 
insula,  and  Burma.  has  just  returned  from  a  news 

Such  economic  and  politico-  assignment  in  Europe  and  is 
ethnic  facts  plus  the  ethical  now  busy  free  lancing, 
point  of  America’s  unfulfilled 

promises  to  the  Filipinos  suggest  Writes  Like  Mauldin; 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  thesis  that  "’fail-  pi,n*nCTr„rih«s _ Likp  Ct 

ure  in  the  Philippines  now  will  O^OK 

threaten  America’s  entire  posi-  la-k:  ll 

tion  in  the  Orient  .  .  .  will  lay  a„j  Company.  243  n*- 


Photographs — Like  Capa 

•SLIGHTLY  OUT  OK  KOCL’S  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Capa.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  (Company.  243  ri’-  $3.50. 


US  open  to  one  more  point  of  at-  THE  way  one  gets  started  to 
tack  by  the  Russians,  who  tact-  war  and  fame  as  a  correspond- 
lessly  keep  rummaging  through  ent  is  sometimes  pretty  fabulous, 
our  dirty  linen  .  .  .  and  might  Robert  Capa,  who  produced  an 
conceivably  be  a  matter  of  extraordinary  pictorial  record  of 
American  dollars — and  of  Amer-  the  fighting  in  North  Africa  and 
ican  lives."  Europe,  had  by  1942  got  himself 

Mr.  Bernstein  in  1942  was  gen  down  to  one  nickel  and  no  job. 
eral  political  advisor  to  Presi-  He  lay  in  bed  in  New  York,  very 


dent  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  He  did  hungry,  no  reason  to  get  up. 
public  relations  work  for  the  waiting  for  his  telephone  to  ring 
Philippine  Government  in  the  with  an  unexpected  offer  for 
United  States,  and  cooperated  lunch,  before  the  company  si- 
with  the  OWI  on  news  and  in-  lenced  it  forever, 
formation  beamed  to  the  Phil-  He  rolled  over  and  saw  three 
ippines,  mostly  by  shortwave  letters  push  under  the  door.  One 
radio.  The  Philippine  Story”  is  was  from  the  electric  light  com- 
definitely  a  plea  for  large-scale  pany  and  had  things  to  say 
American  help-in  rebuilding  the  about  cutting  off  the  electricity. 


economy  of  the  Philippines. 


The  second  was  from  the  De- 


The  book  suggests  the  advo-  partment  of  Justice.  It  had 
cate  more  than  the  judge.  But  things  to  say  about  Robert  Capa, 
there  is  value  in  the  volume  for  formerly  Hungarian.  He  was 
a  newspaper  library  because  Mr.  classified  as  a  potential  enemy 
Bernstein  is  a  scholar  and  he  alien,  instructed  to  turn  his  cam- 
has  marshalled  many  pertinent  eras  over  to  the  Enemy  Aliens’ 
and  authentic  facts.  He  has  re-  Property  Board,  and  informed 
viewed  400  years  of  Philippine  he  would  need  a  special  permit 
history,  including  a  detail^  ac-  to  travel  more  than  ten  miles 
count  of  the  participation  of  the  from  New  York. 

United  States,  and  of  the  impli-  The  third  letter  was  from  Col- 
cations  of  our  future  Philippine  tier's.  It  offered  Capa  the  job  of 
relations  in  the  inflammable  war  photographer  and  enclosed 
world  scene.  The  book  is  well-  a  check  for  $1,500  as  an  advance, 
informed  and  well-written.  It  is  Capa  sat  up  in  bed  .  .  .  then 
timely  and  intensely  interesting,  lay  down  again.  There  was  the 
A  few  weeks  before  Pearl  Har-  little  matter  of  a  special  permit 
bor,  Carlos_  P.  Romulo,  Filipino  to  travel  ten  miles.  It  conflicted 
journalist,  interviewed  the  lead-  somewhat  with  the  paragraph  in 
ers  of  subject  people  throughout  Collier’s  letter  that  invited  Capa 
Asia.  Annamites  of  Indo-China  to  be  on  a  specific  ship — with 
told  him:  "The  French  have  two  passport  and  visas — bound  for 
rules  for  dealing  with  natives —  England  in  48  hours, 
the  boot  and  the  riding  crop."  The  story  of  how  Alien  Capa, 
Gandhi  told  him:  “We  are  en-  his  nickel,  and  proscribed  Con- 
titled  to  exactly  what  you  were  taxes  sail^  on  that  ship  with  a 
given  by  America.  It  is  our  British  passport  and  a  release 
birthright.”  A  Burmese  leader  from  the  U.  S.  State  Department, 
ask€^  bitterly:  “Why  have  the  and  the  further  story  of  almost 
British  not  given  us  the  oppor-  unbelievable  adventures  in  the 
tunity  to  show  what  we  can  do  war — condimented  by  a  definite- 
about  governing  ourselves?”  ly  out-of-focus  romance  with  a 
And  Indonesian  leaders  railed  pink-haired  girl — is  not  the  least 


against  their  Dutch  masters. 


interesting  part  of  this  book. 


What  Romulo  heard,  Mr.  Bern-  despite  its  pages  of  top-notch 
stein  suggests,  the  Japanese  had  pictures. 


Pinky  kept  interfering  with 
his  picture-taking.  But  the  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  write  a  vivid 
and  significant  chonicle  of  war. 
They  do  with  a  camera  much  of 
what  Ernie  Pyle  did  with  a  type¬ 
writer  and  what  Bill  Mauldin 
did  with  his  cartoons. 

"Slightly  Out  of  Focus”  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Mauldin's  “Up 
Front.”  Mauldin  was  supposed 
to  be  a  cartoonist,  not  a  writer. 
Capa  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
photographer.  Both  turned  out 
to  be  able  to  tell  their  stories 
with  amazing  skill  with  words. 

You  find  yourself  passing  over 
exceptional  pictures  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  his  story.  Then  you  go 
back  and  examine  the  caption¬ 
less  pictures  carefully — and  you 
preserve  the  volume  with  iVle 
and  Mauldin  as  a  record  of  the 
way  war  is  really  fought. 

As  OSS  Undercover  Girl, 
Reporter  Devises  JB-1 

UNDERCOVER  GIRL  by  Elizabeth  P. 

•MacDuiiaKI.  .New  York:  Macmillan 

Company.  305  pp.  $3. 
ELIZABETH  MACDONALD 
covered  the  waterfront  in 
Honolulu  for  the  Star  Bulletin. 
Then  she  worked  as  a  war  corre 
spondent  for  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  feature  syndicate;  later  still 
as  a  White  House  correspondent 
in  Washington.  She  thus  was 
steeped  in  accuracy-accuracy-ac¬ 
curacy,  and  in  the  code  that 
faking,  in  the  newspaper  deca¬ 
logue  of  sin,  slinks  even  lower 
than  dullness. 

Yet  Correspondent  MacDonald 
found  herself  an  OSS  operative 
in  the  Far  East  assigned  to  de- 
morale-ing  the  enemy — the  most 
hoaxy  and  truthless  assignment 
that  even  a  diplomat,  let  alone 
a  reporter,  could  be  given. 

One  of  Miss  MacDonald’s  little 
fakes  was  the  now  famous  JB-1 
project  that  forged  an  official 
Japanese  document,  hoaxed  it 
into  circulation  and  caused  the 
surrender  of  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  soldiers. 

She  was  divorced  completely 
from  truth.  But  working  with 
the  imagination  of  a  feature  ed¬ 
itor,  she  seized  upon  the  list  of 
Japanese  punishments  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  ultimately  on  their  sol¬ 
diers  who  surrendered.  “Cow¬ 
ard  souls”  were  somehow  barred 
from  even  fluttering  home  to 
Yasukuni  Shrine.  This  item,  she 
spiked  on  top  of  the  newly-re¬ 
ceived  story  of  Tojo’s  resigna¬ 
tion. 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
sC  Associated  Press 


Then  she  started  figuring  what 
a  bright  young  reporter  could 
do  with  this  pair  of  clips  if  thp 
truth  were  not  in  her.  She  came 
up  with  a  forged  order  by  the 
K  o  i  s  o  government  rescinding 
the  old  list  of  penalties  for  sur 
render  and  listing  all  sorts  of 
convenient  conditions  under 
which  a  Japanese  soldier  couw 
go  P<3W  with  complete  honor 
for  self  and  soul. 

It  was  a  neat  trick— if  you 
could  get  the  correct  rice  paner 
for  documents,  the  correct  Japa 
nese  idioms,  an  authentic  offset 
Japanese  press,  and  a  suspicion 
less  method  for  circulating  the 
order  throughout  the  Japanese 
army  in  Burma. 

How  Girl  Reporter  turned 
Undercover  Girl  made  this  ston 
stick,  with  a  highly  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rest  of  her  experi 
ences,  and  good  reporting  of  the 
work  of  other  women  agents  in 
the  war  are  fascinatingly  told  in 
this  book.  It  is  the  story  of  Mor 
ale  Operation  of  OSS. 

The  morning  after  V-J  Day 
there  was  someone  in  every  war 
time  bureau  who  tried  to  figure 
a  way  to  perpetuate  his  bureau 
in  peace-time.  But  Miss  MacDon 
aid  yearned  for  a  city  room 
again  that  warned,  “If  you're 
not  sure — don’t  write  it.”  So  her 
last  contribution  to  MO  was 
this: 

“When  asked  what  to  do  with 
MO 

The  girl  who  had  tried  it  said. 
Oh, 

I  would  file  it  away 
Until  some  future  day 
When  the  Man  with  the  A  Bomb 
Says,  ‘Go!’  ” 


(Every  publisher, 
editor  and  writer 
needs 

DANGEROUS 

WORDS 

A  Guide  To 
The  Law  of  Libel 

PHILIP  WITTENBERG 

A  leading  authority  shows 
specilically  and  fully  what 
libei  is,  what  words  or  ^ 

groupings  ot  words  arc  I 

considered  libelous,  how  i 

such  words  are  construed.  ! 

and  how  they  are  scrutin-  I 

ized  as  to  time  and  place 
of  utterance.  Thousands  of 
libel  cases  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  for  background, 
and  the  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial  used  has  been  chosen 
for  its  striking  and  dra¬ 
matic  effects.  To  add  to 
the  book's  value  there  is 
also  a  glossary  of  actual  | 
libelous  terms  which  tell 
you  what  the  "Dangerous 
Words"  are-;-in  literature 
and  journalism,  in  car¬ 
toons  and  photographs,  in 
radio. 

At  all  bookstores  '  $5.00 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSin  I 
PRESS  M«niiniiideHtif6ta,>l.  V.J7 
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Nicholas  UNGAR,  INC.,  caters  exclusively 
to  Portland's  carriage  trade  with  fine  furs, 
women's  fashions  and  accessories  created 
by  eminent  designers.  Playing  a  vital  role 
in  increasing  Ungar's  sales  more  than  400% 
since  1940  has  been  smart  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  . . .  over  60%  of  it  in  The  Oregonian. 
Ungar's  has  proved  through  performance 
that  The  Oregonian's  circulation  leader¬ 
ship  and  exceptionally  loyal  readership 
are  a  powerful  selling  force  in  the  big, 
dynamic  Oregon  Market.  You,  like  this 
outstanding  retail  store,  will  profit  from 
placing  The  Oregonian  at  the  very  top  of 
your  advertising  must  list. 


Siur. 

"I'uiA:. 


IN  CIRCULATION,  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


CHOICE  OF  INFORMED  ADVERTISERS 


(The  Oregonian 
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EDUCATION 

AND 

OPPORTUNmi 


VVlTIME  FOR  A 
THOROUGH  CLEANING 
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have  often  pointed  to  the 

are  of  Crime 


fROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CRIME  STUDY  COMMISSION  FROM 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

WHICH  WAS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  PAPERS  ON  MAY  21,  1929 


“The  great  solution,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  only  sure  solution,  of  the  crime 
situation  of  which  we  complain,  is  education 
and  opportunity. 

“Education  and  opportunity  have  caused 
progress  and  prosperity  and  have  created 
mental  and  moral  enlightenment  among 
our  people;  and  if  we  want  more  progress 
and  more  enlightenment  and  more  morality 
and  less  criminality,  we  must  have  more 
education  and  more  opportunity. 

“Very  few  criminals  are  criminals  from 
choice.  Most  of  them  are  criminals  through 
force  of  circumstances. 

“There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I,” 
said  John  Bradford  as  he  saw  a  man  being 
dragged  to  the  gallows. 

“Have  you  who  are  assembled  here  today 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  crime  ever  gone 
through  the  crowded  slums  of  a  great  city, 
and  wondered  how  good,  how  noble,  how 
honest,  how  pure,  how  fine,  how  decorous. 


or  even  how  decent  you  would  have  been  if 
you  had  been  raised  in  that  environment? 

“We  can  control  environment. 

“So  the  solution  of  the  whole  criminal 
problem  is  in  our  hands.  Education  and 
opportunity  will  eliminate  criminality. 

“It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  adequate  education  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  create  honest  and  able  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  where  criminals  now  grow.” 

Housing  conditions  in  1947  are  far  worse  than 
in  1929.  Schools  are  overcrowded  and  under¬ 
staffed.  Crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  are 
steadily  increasing. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  continuing  their 
fight  for  more  opportimity  and  more  education 
for  American  youth.  They  will  always  believe 
that  prevention  and  not  retribution  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  crime  problem. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  15,  1947 


FORESTS  AND  NEWSPRINT 

WE  HAVE  shouted  as  loudly  as  we  can 
about  the  necessity  of  developing 
Alaskan  timber  resources  for  newsprint 
production.  Many  publishers  have  be¬ 
come  aware  that  Alaska  is  vital  to  our 
future  supply  of  paper.  Steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  toward  that  end. 
Here’s  hoping  the  fruit  doesn’t  die  on  the 
vine  or  get  gobbled  up  by  other  industries 
because  of  the  lethargy  of  those  interested 
in  newsprint  for  their  life’s  blood. 

Why  must  we  turn  to  Alaska?  Aren’t 
the  woodlands  of  Canada  practically  in¬ 
exhaustible?  Aren’t  there  vast  areas  of 
our  own  country  that  can  be  developed? 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  U.S.  forest  situ¬ 
ation.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  over¬ 
all  forest  wastage  continues  at  about  35%. 
On  that  basis  U.S.  forests  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  national  woodpile  in  about 
20  years,  the  Forest  Service  predicts.  Not 
a  very  bright  picture!  It  shows  why 
wholehearted  adoption  of  the  reforestry 
program  is  required. 

In  Canada  the  Newsprint  Association 
states  flatly  "Canada  is  not  facing  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  its  forest  resources.”  It  estimates 
there  is  enough  softwood  to  continue  pres¬ 
ent  utilization  for  80  years  in  which  time 
the  wood  will  replenish  itself. 

But.  contrarily,  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Forest  Industries  recently  reported  that 
unless  Ontario,  one  of  the  largest  pulp- 
wood  producers  among  the  provinces, 
takes  immediate  conservation  steps  the 
forest  industries  will  be  flnished  in  25 
years.  Whereupon.  Premier  Drew  of  On¬ 
tario  inaugurated  a  10-year  plan  to  end 
pulpwood  exports  either  in  pulp  or  pulp- 


EDlTj^RIAL 


F'or  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written: 
that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope: 
and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be 
partaker  of  his  hope. — 1  Corinthians,  IX;  10. 


a  spectacular  rate  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  If  newspapers  are  to  have  a  cheap 
supply  of  newsprint  to  meet  their  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  and  advertising  demands, 
then  it  is  time  they  were  thinking  about 
future  supply. 

The  most  obvious  move  for  publishers 
is  to  back  every  effort  to  promote  forestry 
conservation  in  this  country. 

The  next  is  to  get  behind  the  efforts  to 
develop  a  new  source  in  Alaska.  There  are 
reports  that  pulpwood  users,  other  than 
newsprint  manufacturers,  are  bidding  for 
the  Alaskan  rights. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  U.  S.  publishers 
do  not  have  the  influence,  and  cannot  get 
the  financial  backing,  or  do  not  have  the 
acumen  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Unless  they  protect  their  future  by 
helping  in  the  development  of  new  wood 
producing  areas,  they  face  the  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  even  greater  newsprint 
shortage  in  the  future. 


MAKING  PROGRESS 

IN  VIEW  of  the  not-too-complimentary 
statements  about  newspapers  contained 
in  the  general  report  of  the  Luce-Hutch- 
ins  Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  in  several  of  the  by-product 
reports  of  that  Commission,  the  under¬ 
standing  analysis  of  the  press  made  by 
Prof.  Z^hariah  Chaffee,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  group,  is  refreshing.  Chaffee  admit* 
as  we  have  many  times,  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

But  the  encouraging  thing  is  to  have  thi* 
student  of  the  press,  who  has  been  bom¬ 
barded.  as  member  of  the  Commission 
with  all  the  usual  petty  complaints  and 
crackpot  suggestions,  make  such  an  un¬ 
biased  and  scholarly  presentation  on  the 
whole  press  problem  as  he  did  in  his  two- 
volume  work,  “Government  and  Mass 
Communications.” 

He  notes  that  “editors  and  broadcasters 
are  more  aware  of  what  society  needs 
from  them  than  are  the  big  motion  picture 
producers  who  live  without  advertising," 
which  is  a  compliment  to  a  degree;  and 
“it  is  my  belief  that  such  really  good 
jobs  among  newspapers  are  commoner 
now  than  50  years  ago  when  there  were 
many  more  newspapers” — also  a  compli 
ment  to  a  degree. 

We  hesitate  to  predict  that  Prof.  Chaf 
fee’s  kindly  remarks  indicate  a  change  in 
the  trend  from  vitriolic  attacks  on  the 
press  for  various  and  sundry  alleged 
faults  to  a  period  of  considerate  under¬ 
standing  that  there  is  something  good  in 
the  press,  including  newspapers. 

At  any  rate,  newspapers  are  making 
progress.  There  are  some  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  who  recognize  the  shortcomings  of 


wood  form.  Quotas  for  export  are  to  be 
reduced  annually  so  that  in  10  years  there 
will  be  no  export. 

And  what  effect  does  that  have  on  the 
newsprint  picture? 

Canadian  exports  to  the  U.S.  in  1947  are 
estimated  at  1,456.000  tons  of  pulp  and 
1,668.000  cords  of  pulpwood.  TTie  bulk 
of  this  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  fine 
papers,  includi”®  magazine  paper.  U.S. 
production  of  newsorint  has  already  drop¬ 
ped  from  1,117,000  tons  to  790,000  tons  in 
10  years  because  of  the  profit  attractive¬ 
ness  of  other  paper  grades.  Cutting  off 
partial  Canadian  supplies  of  pulp  and 
wood  will  force  U.  S.  manufacturers  of  fine 
papers  into  more  direct  competition  with 
U.S.  newsprint  makers  in  the  purchase  of 
wood  supplies.  It  might  force  some  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fine  papers  out  of  business. 
It  might  force  some  U.S.  newsprint  makers 
into  other  grades.  It  undoubtedly  will 
cause  prices  to  go  up. 

And  lastly,  if  production  of  fine  papers 
in  thLs  country  drops,  more  and  more 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  will 
be  enticed  into  converting  to  the  higher 
profit  items.  Already  one  Canadian  ma¬ 
chine.  which  has  pr<^uced  newsprint  for 
many  years,  will  be  converted  to  a  higher 
grade  even  though  the  mill  cannot  now 
accommodate  more  than  70%  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  newsprint  requirements. 

Net  result — less  newsprint! 

The  demand  for  forest  products,  espe¬ 
cially  for  soft  wood  fibers,  has  grown  at 
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ERP,  OR  MARSHALL  PLAN 

SURVEYS  have  shown  that  an  amazing 
number  of  people  in  this  country  don’t 
know  what  the  Marshall  Plan  is,  in  spite 
of  the  voluminous  wordage  carried  in 
press  and  radio.  Perhaps  newspapers  and 
radio  have  been  guilty  of  too  much  blow- 
by-blow  reporting  on  the  Marshall  Plan 
without  reiterating  what  the  basic  plan 
has  been. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  oppo¬ 
nents  of  that  plan  abroad  and  at  home 
have  been  and  are  developing  “Marshall 
Plan”  and  “Truman  Doctrine”  as  battle 
cries  and  propaganda  themes  distorting 
them  out  of  ali  true  perspective. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  an  unusual  shift 
has  been  noted  in  the  newspaper  columns 
from  reference  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
BRP — European  Recovery  Program.  After 
all,  that  is  the  true  name  of  the  program 
and  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  Someone 
started  it — we  don’t  know  who — and  it 
has  caught  on  iike  wildfire.  Columnists 
and  editorial  writers  have  corrected  their 
terminology  and  it  is  spreading  around 
the  country. 

We  like  European  Recovery  Program 
because  it  more  clearly  reveals  to  readers 
what  one  is  talking  about.  ERP  is  a  God¬ 
send  to  copy  desks  and  headline  writers. 

But  most  importantly,  the  propaganda 
of  the  left  wing  will  have  a  difficult  time 
twisting  “European  Recovery  Program” 
to  their  own  uses.  It  means  only  one  thing. 

EDITO 


the  press,  at  the  same  time  admit  news 
papers  aren’t  as  bad  as  pictured  by  mu; 
critics,  and  know  the  various  proposals  for 
control  are  dangerous. 

THE  WINCHESTER  PLAN 

A  PLAN  to  raise  funds  to  combat  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  devastating  children’s 
disease,  has  been  developed  and  success¬ 
fully  conducted  by  the  Winchester  (Ind.) 
News  and  Journal-Herald,  through  an  old- 
fashioned  Hoosier  Halloween  pumpkin 
auction.  It  is  a  pattern  that  may  be 
adopted  in  other  communities. 

The  idea  originated  with  Wright  Buck 
master,  business  manager  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  papers  and  a  victim  of  rheumatic 
fever  himself.  He  gained  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
sponsors  of  the  annual  Halloween  Mardi 
Gras.  This  year,  the  “Killer  Goblin”— 
Rheumatic  Fever — was  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  around  which  a  pumpkin  auction 
was  held,  netting  $2,000  for  Randolph 
County’s  rheumatic  fever  fund. 

The  campaign  staged  by  the  News  and 
Journal-Herald  was  as  thorough  and  dra¬ 
matic  as  any  “big  league”  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  It  has  the  backing  of  Randolph 
County  physicians,  and  attracted  endors^ 
ments  from  the  nation’s  leading  doctors. 

Once  again  the  press  has  rallied  to  a 
worthwhile  cause.  'This  time  a  small  town 
newspaper  has  shown  the  way  for  con¬ 
tinued  public  service  at  the  local  level 
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C  G  NUCKOLLS,  who  joined 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  as 
reporter  in  1925  and  later  be¬ 
came  city  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  editor  in  that  order,  has 
retired.  For  the  past  year  he 
bad  devoted  all  his  time  to 
writing  editorials. 

Harry  E.  Polk,  publisher  of 
*e  Williston  (N.  D.)  Daily  Her- 
tld.  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Robert  W.  Saw¬ 
yer,  publisher.  Bend  ( Ore. ) 
Evening  Bulletin,  at  the  organi- 
tion’s  annual  convention  re¬ 
cently. 

Neal  Murphy,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  fellow  workers  at  a 
10th  anniversary  dinner  party 
last  week  at  the  Rochester  Club. 
One  of  the  gifts  was  an  oil 
painting  of  his  summer  home  in 
Canada  by  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  Artist  Charles  McCartney. 

John  A.  Kennedy,  president 
and  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  was  a  White 
House  guest  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  recently.  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
nothing  of  a  political  or  public 
nature  was  discussed. 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Daily 
Statesman,  and  president  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  present¬ 
ed  an  oil  painting  of  General 
Henry  H.  Arnold  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  Nov.  3. 

E.  G.  Hoffsten,  Jr.,  recently 
resigned  as  general  manager 
and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Brownsville  ( Tex. )  Herald. 
Hoffsten  went  to  Brownsville  in 
1942  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

Frank  Smith  has  rejoined  the 
Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal  as 


'Hometown  Boy 
Makes  Good' 

Vance  Johnson  started  his 
newspaper  career  at  18  on  his 
hometown  weekly,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tex.)  Democrat.  Recently 
the  newspaper,  which  at  that 
time  had  paid  him  $5  a  week, 
carried  in  caps  on  its  front 
page  ^  “Hometown  Boy  Makes 
Good.”  ^  Occasion  for  it  was 
publication  by  Farrar  Straus  of 
his  new  book,  “Heaven’s  Table- 
the  story  of  America's 
“Dust  Bowl.” 

Material  for  the  book  was 
gathered  during  years  of  news- 
Wper  work  in  the  area,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  traveled  as  much 
w  30,000  miles  a  year  studying 
the  people  and  the  weather  of 
the  great  southern  plain. 

Now  in  the  Washington  bu- 
^u  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
ft  various  times  with  the  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News-Journal,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe  and  News,  and  the 
ChiMpo  Sun.  Between  times  he 
sa^wiched  in  a  year  at  Harv¬ 
ard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  and  a 
year  overseas  as  a  Marine  lieu¬ 
tenant. 
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its  editor.  He  returns  after  three 
years’  absence. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  information 
committee  of  the  Michigan 
group  named  to  implement 
President  Truman’s  food  conser¬ 
vation  program. 

George  Fisher  has  been  ap 
pointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune. 
Fisher  formerly  was  managing 
editor,  a  position  now  held  by 
Bert  E.  Ackerson.  Fisher  is 
writing  a  daily  column  entitled 
“Along  the  Iron  Range.” 

John  Redmond,  co-publisher 
of  the  Burlington  (Kas. )  Daily 
Republican,  and  Mtes.  Redmond 
will  observe  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  Nov.  16. 

In  The  Business  Office 

ROBERT  TAYLOR  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin's  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  George 
T.  Eager,  who  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Robert  McLean.  Taylor 
has  been  with  the  Bulletin  since 
1935  in  circulation,  promotion, 
personnel  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

R.  L.  Sharp  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  in  charge  of 
all  sales  at  the  Penticton  ( B.  C. ) 
Herald.  Mir.  Sharp  first  became 
affiliated  with  the  Herald  in 
1938.  For  the  past  two  months 
Mr.  Sharp  has  been  supervising 
the  Herald’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  his  new  appointment 
places  him  in  over  all  charge  of 
all  promotion  departments,  in¬ 
volving  advertising,  job  print¬ 
ing  and  sundry  sales. 

Joe  Cunningham  has  been 
appointed  sales  promotion  and 
publicity  director  of  the  Quar- 
rie  Corporation,  publishers  of 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
and  Childcraft,  Chicago,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Field  Enterprises.  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  until  the  recent  Sun- 
Times  combination,  as  director 
of  the  Personal  Service  Bureau. 
He  also  handled  Sun  Syndicate 
promotion. 

Lester  L.  Day,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.) 
Evening  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  public¬ 
ity  committee  of  the  CarlliBe 


Retail  Merchants  Bureau's 
Christmas  program  and  activi¬ 
ties  general  committee.  | 

Roger  Bailey,  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  instructor  of  the  new  course 
in  “Backgrounds  of  Publish¬ 
ing,”  to  be  given  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Oregon  System  of 
Higher  Education  at  Vanport 
Extension  center,  starting  with 
the  Winter  term. 

Al  Gale,  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Gale 
recently  became  parents  of  their 
first  child. 

Gerald  S . 

Garner,  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager 
for  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.) 

Advertiser  for 
nine  years  prior 
to  the  war  and 
Navy  press  cen¬ 
sor  in  Honolulu 
and  Guam  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  is 
new  district 
manager  for  the 
Portland  Ore- 
gon  Journal  for 
Klamath  County,  Lake  County 
and  northern  California,  with 
headquarters  in  Klamath  Falls. 
Ore.  For  the  last  year,  since  his 
release  from  active  duty  with 
the  Navy,  he  has  been  the 
Journal's  town  manager  in 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

John  W.  Toogood  has  been ' 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C. )  Sun.  Mr.  Toogood 
joined  the  Sun  in  1937  as  a 
classified  advertising  salesman,  j 
He  is  active  in  the  Advertising  ; 
and  Sales  Bureau  of  the  Board  ■ 
of  Trade  and  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Club. 

Fields  Baldwin,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Winfield 
(Kas.)  Courier,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Manhattan  (Kas.) 
Mercury -Chronicle  as  assistant 
general  manager. 

Don  Seiwell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  promotion  director, 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
publicity  for  the  statewide  food¬ 
saving  program  in  Alabama. 

James  Moore,  who  has  acted 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Plattsmouth  ( Nebr. )  Daily 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


HERE  IS 
PRAISE! 


"I  think  Bob  Ruark.  day 
by  day,  writes  the  most 
readable,  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  and  probably 
the  most  informative 
column  being  syndi¬ 
cated  in  the  country 
today. 

■‘We  replaced  another 
column  we  bad  carried 
for  years  with  Ruark 
and  1  can  honestly  say 
it  was  the  best  trade  we 
have  ever  made. 

“Floyd  F.  Hendley, 

Man.  Ed. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

News’’ 


“Bob  Ruark  has  a  pene¬ 
trating  eye  for  detail, 
which  enables  him  to 
reduce  to  words  the 
sights,  sounds  and  smells 
that  go  to  make  up 
realism  .  .  . 

admire  Ruark  and 
am  enthusiastic  over  his 
column. 

■‘Ralph  Nicholson, 

Publisher, 

New  Orleans  Item" 


Whaf's  Wrong  Here? 

In  comic  strip  style,  there’s  a  com¬ 
plete  mystery  or  crime  each  day  and 
the  solution  in  the  intriguing  new 
detective-quiz  strip  L.AXCE  L.\WSOX. 

From  the  scene  at  left,  the  reader 
knows  that  this  young  murderess  is 
going  to  have  trouble  establishing 
suicide  with  no  fingerprints  at  all  on 
the  gun,  as  Inspector  Lawson  will  dis¬ 
cover.  And  it's  fun  beating  the  mas¬ 
ter  sleuth  to  the  solution! 

I’hone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms. 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Det  Meincf,  Iowa 

25  W.  4Sth  St.,  Now  York  City 


Ruark  writes  five  columns  a 
week,  about  650  words  each 

We^ll  be  glad  to  send  most 
recent  releases  on  request 


'tLufciLl 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42V;  STREET 
NEW  YOt<K  !7  N  V 


Personals 

continued  from  page  39 

Journal  for  the  past  three 
months,  has  resigned. 

Ed  Stanley  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the 
the  Monroe  (Wis. )  Evening 
Times  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Fort  Atkinson  (WLs. ) 
Daily  Jefferson  County  Union. 
He  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  (Wis.)  Sews,  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Sentinel  and  St.  Paul 
newspapers. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


J  .  FRED 
THORNTON, 
who  began  his 
newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the 
Montgom- 
ery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  soon 
after  finishing 
high  school, 
was  recently 
named  assistant 
editor.  Thorn¬ 
ton.  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 
had  worked  in- 
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termittently  on  the  paper 
through  eight  gubernatorial  ad¬ 
ministrations.  Since  Jan.  1, 
when  he  left  the  post  of  State 
News  Bureau  director  to  return 
to  the  Advertiser,  after  a  four- 
year  absence,  he  had  served  as 
a  reporter  and  contributing 
editor. 

Morley  Cassidy,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  byline  reporter 
and  foreign  correspondent,  was 
awarded  a  bonus  of  $1,000  “for 
distinguished  service  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field  and  particularly  for 
the  excellence  of  his  painstak¬ 
ing  report  on  Palestine.” 

M  I  c  H  A  L  Cassino,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record,  has  resigned  as  instruc¬ 
tor  of  English  at  La  Salle  Col¬ 
lege  to  join  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 

Ray  Hoadley,  of  the  financial 
section.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  World  Trade  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of 
writers  on  foreign  trade  and  fi¬ 
nance  for  the  daily  press. 

Clem  Lane,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  slated  to 
receive  the  1947  Catholic  Ac¬ 
tion  medal  awarded  annually  to 
a  layman  outstanding  in  Catho¬ 
lic  Action  by  St.  Bonaventure 
College,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  Glaudi,  who  has  been 
writing  about  athletic  events  for 
many  years,  has  been  named 
sports  ^itor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fred  Dicby,  who,  after  35 
years  on  the  Item,  resigned  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  Mid-Winter  Sports 
Association. 

Phil  Hewitt,  former  manager 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Press 
Club,  has  joined  with  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  in  Denver,  “Arts  of 
Advertising,”  to  handle  public¬ 
ity,  public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Hewitt  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Denver  Post  for  many 
years. 

Glenn  Taylor,  University  of 
Missouri  graduate,  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic.  He  is  a  native  of 
Arizona. 

Vincent  Dwyer,  veteran  Den¬ 
ver  reporter,  has  returned  to 
the  city  after  four  years  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  various  government 
agencies.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  to  handle  the 
rewrite  desk.  He  succeeded 
Duncan  Clark,  who  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  staff  to 
move  to  Washington,  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman  John  Car- 
roll  of  Denver.  Clark  has  been 
on  the  News  for  six  years. 

Charles  D.  Beckman,  adviser 
to  Army  post  and  unit  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Germany  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  appointed  Dep¬ 
uty  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  the  Office  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  Wuertemberg-Baden.  Beck¬ 
man,  discharged  in  Germany 
last  December  as  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  served  with  the  69th 
and  3i^  Infantry  Divisions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Before  he  entered 


the  Army  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  East  Orange  (N.  J. )  Record. 

Elizabeth  Otts  and  William 
Kitay  are  latest  additions  to  the 
staff  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News.  Mass  Otts,  formerly  with 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News, 
is  covering  federal  building, 
and  Kitay  is  handling  general 
assignments  and  rewrite.  Kitay 
formerly  was  with  United  Press 
in  Indianapolis,  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade,  and  Springfield  (O.) 
News-Sun. 

John  H.  MacAleney,  general 
assignments  reporter  and  indus¬ 
trial  writer  for  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic  since 
his  discharge  from  the  Army  as 
a  major  early  in  1945.  has  been 
transferred  to  the  state  desk. 

Karl  S.  Elebash,  Jr.,  left  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  city 
editor's  position  to  become  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Mobile 
( Ala. )  Press. 

D.  G.  Westervelt,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  has 
been  shifted  to  the  Express  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor.  T.  M.  Parker,  formerly  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has 
joined  the  Express  rewrite  staff. 
Bill  Freeman,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Express-News  Val¬ 
ley  bureau  at  Harlingen,  Tex., 
has  been  made  state  editor  of 
the  Express  in  San  Antonio. 
Bill  Riddell  of  the  Express 
copy  desk  was  transferred  to 
the  Harlingen  bureau. 

Bill  Roper,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
other  papers,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  reportorial  staff. 

John  Pillsbury,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Morning  Union,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  position  on  the 
Senate  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee  staff  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  will  attend  night  law  school 
at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  Paul  Tracy,  reporter  for 
Morning  Union,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  wire  desk.  Re¬ 
placing  him  on  the  reportorial 
staff  will  be  Joe  Barnea  from 
the  city  staff  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H. )  Evening  Leader,  Barnea 
will  continue  to  write  his  vet¬ 
erans’  column  for  both  papers. 

James  Van  Sickle,  who  has 
been  serving  as  news  editor  for 
the  Rome  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel  newspapers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant 
to  Manager  Thomas  E.  Martin  of 
the  Rome  Sentinel  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Greg  O’Brien,  former  night 
sports  editor  of  the  Duluth 
( Minn. )  News  -  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and 
Herald.  Robert  McBride,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  the  News- 
Tribune  Superior  editorial  of¬ 
fice,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
night  sports  rim  of  the  Tribune. 
On  the  News-Tribune  copy  desk, 
Wallace  Morgan,  formerly  of 
the  Winona  (Minn.)  Republi¬ 
can-Herald,  is  a  new  addition. 
New  members  of  the  Herald  & 
News-Tribune  society  staff  are 
Peggy  Chepel,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Du¬ 
luth,  and  Miss  Margaret  Mor¬ 
ris,  formerly  on  the  Herald  & 


Credit  Manager 
Given  'Credit' 

Chicago  —  Nicholas  J.  Nm 
mann,  newly-appointed  credi 
manager  for  the  Chicago  Dbu 
News  stepped  into  his  new  iot 
Oct.  20,  bearing  the  halo  of  j 
good  Samaritan. 

On  the  preceding  Friday 
Neumann,  while  on  his  wav 
home  from  work,  found  an  «. 
velope  containing  $1,195  35^ 
$770  in  cash  and  an  endorsfH 
check  for  $425.35.  He  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  owners  throuih 
the  name  and  address  endoi^ 
on  the  check,  and  turned  the 
money  over  to  them.  He  re 
ceived  a  $50  reward. 

The  owners  had  saved  the 
money  for  a  long  time  to  buy  1 
new  car.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  buy  the  car  when  they 
lost  the  money. 


News-Tribune  Sunday  feature 
department. 

J.  J.  (Jim) 

Kaufman  has  — 
joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations 
staff  of  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  He 
came  to  the 
agency  from 
Fisher  Body  Di¬ 
vision  of  Gen- 
eral  Motors 
Corp.,  and  prior 
to  joining  Fish-  Kaulmm 
er  in  1942,  he 
had  spent  seven  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Times. 

Tom  Allan,  city  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capibl 
for  the  past  year,  will  join  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Omahs 
( Nebr. )  World  Herald.  He 
worked  on  the  WcIIinjton 
(Kas.)  Daily  News  before  his 
five  years  of  Army  service  on 
the  Alaskan  Highway  and  in 
the  Philippines.  Bill  Colvd 
will  succeed  Allan  on  the 
Capital. 

Walter  T.  Ridder,  chief  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Di^tch  and 
Pioneer  Press  Washington  bu 
reau,  has  just  landed  in  Europe 
and  will  write  about  conditions 
there  for  the  St.  Paul  newspa 
pers. 

Henry  Ehrlich  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  succeeding  Jack 
Guenther,  who  was  recenUy 
killed  in  a  transcontinental  air¬ 
plane  crash.  Ehrlich  was  grad¬ 
uated  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
in  1934  and  spent  the  following 
six  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler, 
part  of  the  time  as  head  of  that 
newspaper’s  Washington  bureau. 

Joe  Bell,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Prest, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  were  parents  0! 
their  second  child,  Nov.  6. 

Jay  Cross,  former  m^eup 
editor  of  the  Wichito  (Ku.' 
Beacon,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Fort  worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Ronald  Kenvyn,  M.B.E.,  F.J.I-. 
has  been  appointed  assistant  w 
W.  L.  McTavish,  public  rek- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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TELL  IT  TO  THE  MAN 


WHOSE  '’’’YES”  GETS  ACTION 


Intensive  Concentration  of  Top  Management 


Sell  him  through  the  pages  that  Top  Management 

values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


«>r  industrial  cumnuxlity.  A  cunsuiner 
prcMliict  with  a  top-income  market. 
An  institutional  message  for  top  man¬ 
agement.  Write  or  telephone  for  Tho 
Story  of  the  J-of-C  Market  and  a  rate 

card.  GET  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  DECIHE 
...  IN  THE  DAILY  THAT  HELPS  THKM 


Many  a  potential  sale  to  business 
and  industry  is  short-circuited 
at  the  top  because  the  selling  facts 
have  failed  to  reach  the  top. 

That  is  exactly  where  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  lands  every  business 
(lay— on  the  desks  of  the  policy¬ 
making  executives.  It  is  a  vital  part 
of  their  morning  mail. 

In  many  ways  it  is  America’s  most 
omplete  daily  business  newspaper, 
an  authority  on  America’s  commer¬ 
cial  life. 

The  J-of-C  each  day  publishes 
many  profit-news  features,  highly 
valued  ny  its  readers,  which  can  be 
f  lund  in  no  other  publication. 

It  brings  readers  the  up-to-date 
facts  every  24  hours.  It  gives  the  in¬ 
timate  news  of  their  own  industries, 
the  factors  from  which  they  buy,  the 
fields  to  which  they  sell  and  the  in¬ 
terests  with  which  they  compete. 


That  is  why  presiilents,  vice  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  top  executives  paj 
?20  a  year  to  read  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Its  circulation  represents 
|)robably  the  highest  concentration 
of  policy-making  executives  available 
to  advertisers — because  it  is  edited 
deliberately  to  their  interests. 

To  certain  advertisers  the  J-of-C 
justifies  im()ortant  schedules.  A  busi¬ 
ness  product  or  service.  A  commercial 


THE  i\En  YORK 

Journal  of  lommtree 

53  Park  Row,  Neiv  York  15,  .V.  Y. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of 
J’of’C  Advertisers 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 
Bayer  Company 
I  he  Dow  Chemical  Company 
The  Chase  National  Bank 
Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co. 
American  Meat  Institute 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York 
Eastern  Airlines 
Frankfort  Distillers  Corp'n 


CIRCULATION 

Editor  Urges  Reader 
Influence  Be  Felt 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ICMA  educational  committee, 
went  to  Times  Square,  where 
he  “took  over”  the  stand  oper¬ 
ated  by  “Kid  Herman”  Schnei¬ 
der.  , 

It  took  a  few  minutes  for 
Gates  to  figure  out  which  were 
the  three,  four  and  five-cent 
papers  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Greek,  Spanish,  Jewish 
and  Italian  newspapers.  But 
after  about  an  hour’s  steady 
work.  Kid  Herman  remarked 
with  a  smile;  “You  did  a  swell 
job,  Mr.  Gates.  You  can  have 
a  job  with  me  any  time.” 

Air  Service  to  Mexico 
THE  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
is  being  delivered  by  air  to 
Mexico  City,  arriving  in  time 
for  breakfast  reading  on  the 
day  of  publication.  The  early 
edition  is  flown  nonstop  via 
Compania  Mexicana  de  Avia- 
cion,  an  affiliate  of  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Airways. 

1st  Raise  in  40  Years 
EFFECTIVE  November  1,  the 
Beatrice  (Neb.)  Sun  increased 
its  price  for  the  first  time  in  40 
years.  The  new  rate  is  20  cents 
a  week,  daily  except  Saturday, 
but  including  a  Sunday  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  carrier  boys 
were  given  a  25'^r  increase  as 
their  share  of  the  new  rate. 

Carrier  Manual  Completed 
MANY  circulation  managers, 
interested  in  the  looseleaf 
type  of  carrier  sales  manual, 
will  find  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times’  recently  completed  man¬ 
ual  of  particular  interest.  The 
manual  was  started  a  year  ago 
and  was  recently  revised,  under 
the  direction  of  R.  B.  Faux,  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

This  fall.  Times  district  man¬ 
agers  are  taking  their  carriers 
through  the  manual,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  one  sales  manual  suggestion 
at  each  weekly  meeting.  The 
Times'  manual  is  an  attractive 
mimeographed  job.  which  has 
the  advantages  of  flexibility  and 
simplicity. 

Carrier  Notes 

MIORE  THAN  11  thrift-minded 


carriers  were  recently  enter 
tained  by  the  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Times.  The  boys  were 
those  who  joined  the  Timei 
Carrier  Thrift  Plan  at  its  inceo- 
tion  in  September,  1946,  ^ 
have  purchased  one  U.  S.  Mvinj 
stamp  each  week  during  the  80 
week-period.  High  point  of  the 
celebration  was  the  Times'  addi 
tion  of  $3.75  to  each  $15  saved 
by  the  carriers  to  complete  a 
$25  bond. 

Gov.  Beauford  Jester  used  a 
state  patrol  car  and  an  Army 
airplane  in  an  effort  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  eight  Beau 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal  carriers  at  Austin  dur¬ 
ing  their  trip  to  the  Rice-Texas 
football  game.  The  governor  ar¬ 
rived  just  too  late  for  the  group 
picture,  but  he  met  the  boys 
and  later  sent  each  an  auto¬ 
graphed  picture. 

Sixty-eight  Dallas  (Tex) 
Times-Herald  carriers  won  a 
four-day  bus  trip  to  Austin  and 
San  Antonio  for  leading  the 
775  city  carriers  in  a  recent  sub 
scription  contest. 

Nearly  400  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  carriers  recently  enjoyed 
a  trip  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  (or 
having  established  excellent 
sales  records  the  previous 
month  .  .  .  Toronto  Star  carriers 
are  busy  in  their  annual  “Fall 
Round-Up  Contest,”  in  wWch 
merchandise  and  cash  prizes 
are  featured  in  the  canvassing 
drive.  .  .  .  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal  carriers  making  the 
largest  individual  collections  of 
abandoned  state  tax  tokens  in 
an  American  Legion  sponsored 
drive  for  the  Crippled  (^ild 
ren's  Clinic  were  given  prizes 
at  a  picnic  supper  in  their  honor 
■ 

ICMA  Yearbook  Out 

THE  1947  edition  of  the  Interna 

tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  Yearbook  came  off 
the  press  this  week,  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  1947 
ICMA  convention  at  New  York, 
a  report  to  the  membership  on 
projected  ICMA  activities  lor 
the  ccming  year,  and  a  complete 
ICMA  membership  roster. 


AN  outstanding  contribution  to 

the  1947  ICMA  Yearbook  is  an 
article,  “News  and  the  Box 
Office,”  by  R.  A.  Farquharson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Globe  and  Mail,  calling 
for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  news  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

Speaking  as  an  editor  who  re¬ 
spects  the  box  office  angle  of 
newspaper  publishing,  but  does 
not  cringe  before  it,  Farquhar¬ 
son  debunks  the  ancient  news¬ 
room  theory  that  “all  increases 
in  circulation  are  due  to  editor¬ 
ial  brains  and  all  shrinkages  the 
result  of  inefficiency  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.” 

Watch  Those  Figures! 

He  believes  an  editor  should 
watch  the  circulation  figures 
just  as  closely  as  the  circulation 
manager.  Public  reaction  to 
news  should  be  “the  main 
guiding  principle”  in  the  news¬ 
room,  he  asserts.  As  Farquhar¬ 
son  puts  it:  “There  is  no  use 
putting  on  a  play  to  empty 
seats.” 

Circulation  departments  are 
on  the  firing  line  in  a  realistic 
day-to-day  way,  he  points  out. 
They  ask  for  cash  on  the  line 
and  do  not  hand  out  favors.  The 
circulation  manager  is  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know  how  the  paper 
is  being  received  and  he  should 
tell  the  editor  the  “facts  of  life,” 
he  contends. 

He  claims  that  a  better  news¬ 
paper  would  result  if  all  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers  that  come 
with  cancellations  and  threat¬ 
ened  cancellations  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  newsroom.  As¬ 
serting  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  represent  the  readers, 
Farquharson  would  like  to  see 
the  circulation  department  “bat¬ 
tle”  for  their  subscribers  just  as 
persistently  as  advertising  man¬ 
agers  are  on  guard  for  their 
customers. 

“A  newspaper  that  is  not 
sold  can’t  boast  of  influence,” 


states  the  Canadian  editor.  “’Box 
office  influence,  instead  of  being 
the  dreadful  thing  some  people 
talk  about,  is,  I  believe,  the 
dominant  factor  in  producing 
a  reliable  press — the  kind  of 
press  we  all  like  to  boast  we 
have. 

“Some  people  feel  that  if  you 
listen  too  much  to  the  box  of¬ 
fice,  newspapers  would  all  be 
tabloids.  It  doesn’t  work  out 
that  way.  Every  paper  has  its 
own  personality.  It  attracts  its 
own  type  of  readers.  These 
readers  exert  a  continuous  in¬ 
fluence  to  get  the  kind  of  paper 
they  want.  .  .  . 

“’To  sum  it  up,  the  reaction 
of  the  circulation  figures  is  the 
best  antidote  to  the  old  we- 
think-we-are-G  od  complex 
which  has  affected  too  many 
editorial  rooms.  Editors  are 
learning  that  they  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  not  the  masters  of 
news.” 

Citing  examples  of  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  de- 
pai*tments,  Farquharson  urges 
an  even  greater  intermeshing 
of  the  two,  asserting: 

“Newspapers  talk  about  sur¬ 
veys,  and  surveys  are  very  use¬ 
ful,  but  newspapers  have  their 
district  managers,  canvassers, 
and  newspaperboys  in  constant 
touch  with  the  public.  Through 
this  organization  it  should  be 
possible  to  provide  a  daily  in 
telligence  report  which  would 
be  just  as  valuable  to  an  editor 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  to  the  leaders  during 
the  war.” 

Circulator  Meets  Public 

WHEN  a  top-ranking  circulator 

sells  newspapers  from  a  New 
York  newsstand,  that’s  news. 
H.  Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  did  just  that  re¬ 
cently  to  find  out  how  to  extend 
newsstand  sales  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

To  get  the  answers.  Gates, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the 


ELINOR  AMES 


TheOniM 

ETIQUETTE  in  illustrated  font 
...  a  prestige  feature  that  build 
enthusiastic  extra  readership  > 
as  entertaining  as  it  is  informativf 
These  lively  daily  reminders  « 
the  intimate  details  of  moden 


behavior  have  found  favor  will 
parents  and  teachers,  public  ii 
stitutions,  social  leaders,  and  millions  of  plai> 
readers.— Edited  by  a  top  authority  in  the  fidi 
seho  is  tcidely  known  as  author  and  educator. 

Ask  for  sample  proofs  and  prices. 

Chicaco  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  UOn.  Manager  NEWS  BUIIDINC,  N«w  Yofk  IZ  TSIBUNI'TOWB.  Ckictl* 
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Millions  on 


No  puMif  ser\  ice  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  has  expanded  so  quickly  to  meet 
public  demand  as  the  Scheduled  Airlines 
of  the  I  nited  Stales.  The  .\irlines  todav 
have  more  thati  dnuhlt'd  their  varlv  postwar 
seating  capaidtv.  I'he  num!)er  of  jdanes  in 
service  has  jumped  from  I  10  to  Old.  The 
mimlier  of  seats  has  increased  from  IO.(H)ll 
to2ik<>07.  And  still  more  capacity  is  on  the 
wav... to  keep  ahead  of  the  new  thousands 
who  dail\  adopt  air  transportation  as  their 
wav  to  travel.  Air  freight  capaeitv  has 


tripled  in  a  year  and  air  freight  rates  have 
l)een  railically  reduced. 

From  coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border 
.  .  .  wherever  vou  live  or  wherever  you're 
going  .  .  .  there  is  new  efficiencv  in  .\irline 
serv  ice.  More  fre(pient  anil  faster  schedules 
are  the  rule.  And  rates  are  chea[ter  than 
liefore  the  war. 

Millions  are  on  the  move  . . .  hv  air.  .Mil¬ 
lions  more  will  he  reserving  their  seats  . . . 
for  the  first  time... tomorrow.  The  Airlines 
are  rea  Iv  ti>  serve  them. 


celltnt 
rious 
arriers 
,  “Fil] 
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prizes 
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(Al^ 
g  the 
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You  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  vou  go  by 
scheduled  Airline.  Passenger  fares  are  lower  even  than  Indore  the  war.  .\ir 
Mail  is  only  .Air  freight  rates  are  now  surprisingly  low.  So.  travel,  mail 
and  ship  —  by  air!  ('all  the  nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel  agent  for 
reservations.  This  advertisement  is  s[tonsored  by  the  nation's  scheduled 
.Airlines  and  leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


Air  Transportation  Strenf'thens  America 

THE  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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PROMOTION 


Dailies’  Latest  Mode 
Is  the  Fashion  Show 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IF  YOU  HAVE  an  ear  to  the 

ground  and  an  eye  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  you  are  undoubtedly  giving 
some  attention  to  what  the 
newspaper-sponsored  fashion 
show  can  do  for  you.  It  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  lobby 
and  luncheon-table  discussion 
at  the  recent  Midwest  Promo- 
tioji  Conference  in  Columbus. 

The  fashion  field  is  in  many 
ways  a  natural  for  newspaper 
promotion.  Despite  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  a  few  magazines  in  the 
field,  it  is  probably  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  the  average  woman 
gets  the  fashion  information 
she  actually  dresses  by  from 
her  local  newspaper,  and  in  it, 
largely  from  the  local  store  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Ad  Potential  High 

The  field  is  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  one,  too,  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  potential.  This  is  largely 
because  of  the  emergence  of  the 
textile  manufacturers  as  major 
advertisers.  Competition  today 
is  strong  and  getting  keener 
not  only  among  designers  and 
apparel  manufacturers,  but  also 
among  the  fabric  people.  The 
magazines  get  most  of  this 
money.  But  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  for  the  newspapers  to  move 
in  for  a  big  bite  of  it. 

An  outstanding  newspaper- 
sponsored  fashion  show  is  the 
one  put  on  by  the  New  York 
Times,  “Fashions  of  The  Times.” 
Couple  of  weeks  ago  it  closed 
its  sixth  successful  annual  show¬ 
ing  at  Times  Hall,  the  Times- 
owned  little  theatre. 

Although  the  success  of  this 
show  might  well  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  other  newspaper 
shows.  Promotion  Director  Ivan 
Veit  points  out  that  the  show 
itself  would  hardly  provide  a 
pattern  for  others  to  follow. 
This  is  because,  as  he  describes 
it,  “it  is  a  designer's  show  put 
on  for  the  trade,  with  local 
store  people  interested  specta¬ 
tors  rather  than  active  partici¬ 
pants.” 

The  implication,  of  course,  is 
that  in  other  cities,  newspapers 
might  find  it  easier  as  well  as 
more  advisable  to  mount  a  show 
with  local  store  participation. 
This  is  done,  for  instance,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the 
Star  runs  highly  successful 
weekly  fashion  shows  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel.  These  shows 
are  so  successful,  indeed,  that 
a  recent  report  told  of  some 
5,000  women  having  been 
turned  away  so  far  this  season. 

Women  Pay  to  See 

In  Columbus,  on  the  other 
hand.  Anne  Bartram,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Dispatch,  puts  on 
a  show  with  New  York  de¬ 
signers  participating  and  no 
local  stores  involved.  This  show 
is  so  successful  that  this  year. 
Miss  Bartram  reports,  600  wo¬ 


men  paid  $10  apiece  to  see  it 
and  many  more  were  turned 
away. 

Newcomer  to  the  field  this 
year  was  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  which  staged  its  first  an¬ 
nual  Fashion  Festival  at  the 
Locust  Street  Theatre.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “Fashions  of  The 
Times”  pattern  in  that  it  was  a 
fashion  show  with  a  plot,  a 
dramatic  presentation  in  itself, 
with  designer  rather  than  store 
participation.  Attendance  at  the 
nine  performances  ran  to  some 
13,500  at  prices  ranging  from 
$7.50  to  $1.30,  proceeds  going 
to  charity. 

Miss  Bartram  reports  that 
from  the  very  first  show  she 
put  on,  although  local  stores  did 
not  participate,  the  local  stores 
profited  from  a  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  fashion  interest  and  in 
actual  buying. 

The  November  1st  issue  of 
Sales  Management  has  a  couple 
of  pieces  on  fashion  shows 
which  you  might  want  to  read. 
The  subject  is  certainly  a  chal¬ 
lenging  one,  and  one  you  might 
well  consider  for  your  own  local 
program. 

Eye  versus  Ear 

HERB  MIOLONEY,  president  of 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
the  newspaper  reps,  has  just 
delivered  a  neat  little  blow  for 
newspapers  in  the  continuing 
battle  with  radio.  He  has  mailed 
to  advertising  managers  and 
space  buyers  over  the  country 
a  folder  captioned  “The  eyes 
have  it!” 

This  reproduces  from  a  news¬ 
paper  radio  page  two  adver¬ 
tisements  for  lavish  radio  shows, 
both  aired  at  the  same  time. 

The  point  he  makes  is  that 
the  listener  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  them,  because  he  can 
listen  to  only  one.  In  the  news¬ 
paper,  however,  he  can  read 
every  advertisement. 

The  piece  recalls  a  similar 
gag  Mr.  Moloney  pulled  back 
in  1944,  when  he  noted  the  same 
thing  in  radio  show  advertise¬ 
ments.  and  put  out  then  a  piece 
titled  “Listeners’  Dilemma.  " 

Meet  the  Americans 
IN  RECENT  MIONTHS.  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  new  editorial  pol¬ 
icy,  Parade  has  run  a  series  of 
picture  stories  about  U.  S. 
workers,  the  “little  guys”  who 
get  the  big  jobs  done.  There 
have  been  stories  about  Nick 
Carter,  a  railroad  signal  tower- 
man;  Ned  Tapley,  a  chief  clerk] 
for  the  railway  express;  An 
thony  J.  Pryor,  a  tirebuilder; 
Bob  Geiger,  a  telephone  line  ' 
man;  and  others.  Out  of  these 
,'tories  emerged  one  big  truth, 
that  these  “little  guys”  like 
America  and  the  American  way, 
like  their  jobs  and  their  way 
of  living.  To  quote  Nick  Car 


ter,  “I  wouldn't  trade  places 
with  anybody.” 

Now  Parade  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  few  of  these  stories  and 
reprinted  them  in  an  oversize 
brochure.  This  is  going  to  im¬ 
portant  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  to  explain  to  them  this 
new  editorial  plan  of  Parade’s 
and  the  contribution  it  is 
making  in  selling  America  to 
us  Americans.  It's  a  good  pro¬ 
motion  and  should  prove  highly 
effective.  If  you  can  get  your 
hands  on  one,  you’ll  enjoy  it. 

In  the  Bag 

A  subscription-selling  letter 

from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
used  also  as  an  ad  in  the  New 
Yorker,  about  “The  Enlighten¬ 
ment  of  Phineas  Phigg”  that 
makes  delightful  reading.  •  *  * 
A  tricky  little  piece  from  Cue, 
the  New  York  entertainment 
magazine,  titled  “No  matter 
how  you  brush  it  .  .  .  you’re 
shy  of  top  coverage  in  New 
York  without  Cue.”  Illustra¬ 
tions  show  a  bunch  of  guys 
brushing  their  hair,  each  in  a 
different  style. 

From  the  Boston  Post,  a  neat 
little  booklet  titled  “Before  I 
die  of  curiosity,”  which  reports 
how  a  teaser  campaign,  in  it¬ 
self  a  smart  bit  of  advertising, 
provoked  keen  reader  interest 
in  the  opening  of  the  new  Bon- 
wit  Teller  store  in  that  city. 
•  •  *  From  the  Milwaukee 

Journal,  two  smartly-conceived 
booklets,  one  “Journalism  as  a 
Profession,”  which  gathers  to¬ 
gether  excerpts  from  talks  by 
staff  members  on  the  subject; 
the  other,  “Growing  Up  With 
Jim  and  Jean,”  which  reprints 
teen-age  advice  pieces  from  the 
paper.  Both  booklets  are  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Wisconsin  high  school 
students. 

■ 

Pulp  Group's  Ads 
On  Borrowed  Themes 

Popular  Fiction  Group,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pulp  magazines,  is 
adapting  the  ad  slogans  of  its 
own  advertisers  to  a  series  of 
newspaper  insertions  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  dailies. 

Current  ads  bear  such  head¬ 
lines  as  these:  “Pepsi-Cola  hits 
the  pulps;  12,750,000  people, 
that’s  a  lot”;  “Calvert  has 
switched  to  the  pulps  because 
.  .  “Gillette  looks  sharp  in 
the  pulps,  feels  sharp  in  the 
pulps.  Is  sharp  for  being  in  the 
pulps.”  The  12-week  series  is 
being  prepared  by  Newell-Em- 
mett  agency. 

■ 

Hamish  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Harnish, 
publisher,  Ontario  ( Calif.  ( 
Daily  Report,  has  established  a 
$75,000  international  fellowship 
at  Claremont  College  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband.  Frank  Bell 
Appleby,  who  died  in  1936. _ 
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Octogenarian  Advice 

THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Sentinel  is  running  a  series 
of  interviews  with  the  city's 
most  prominent  citizens  who  are 
80  years  of  age  or  older  in  order 
that  their  experiences  and  ma¬ 
ture  opinions  may  be  shared  by 
all  the  readers. 

Golden  Days 

THE  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

News  was  host  at  a  party  for 
all  Golden  Wedding  couples  in 
the  area. 

Family  Section 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Dei 

eret  News  has  grouped  many 
of  its  regular  features  for 
women  and  children  into  a  four 
page  “Family  Section.”  It  con¬ 
tains  comics,  radio  log,  society- 
news,  household  hints,  local  pic 
tures  and  a  local  column. 

For  the  'Morgue' 

TO  build  up  its  files  of  photo 

graphs  of  local  people,  the 
South  Pittsburg  (Tenn.)  Must 
ler  employed  a  professional 
photographer,  set  up  a  studio 
for  him  in  a  hotel  and  inviW 
anyone  to  have  his  picture  made 
“with  the  compliments  of  the 
publisher.”  The  newspaper  got 
about  700  4x5  prints.  Many  per 
sons  ordered  prints  for  them 
selves  from  the  photographer. 

■ 

Police  Procedures 
Explained  in  Series 

Rockford,  Ill. — In  order  to  ac 
quaint  the  community  with  the 
workings  of  a  police  depart 
ment,  the  Rockford  Registr 
Republic  has  been  publishing 
an  informational  series  on  po¬ 
lice  procedures. 

City  Editor  John  R.  Rust 
finding  that  many  persons  were 
complaining  about  police  “tac 
tics”,  assigned  Police  Reporter 
Douglas  E.  Adams  to  investi 
gate  thoroughly.  When  Adams 
reported  that  the  “tactics”  were 
mostly  due  to  a  misunderstand 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
he  assigned  Adams  to  write  a 
series  on  procedures. 
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Dollars  can  do  much,  or  they  can  do  little.  They  can  be  lazy,  or 
hard-working.  Useful,  or  well  nigh  useless.  For  dollars  take  on  the 
character  of  those  who  have  them. 

The  spendthrift’s  money  is  soon  gone,  leaving  little  of  value 
behind.  But  the  dollars  of  the  thrifty  can  be  put  to  work — and  they 
then  become  useful  not  only  to  those  who  earned  them  but  to 
all  our  people. 

Why  is  America  wealthy? 

Because  Americans  are  productive.  Because,  generation  after 
generation,  our  people  have  produced  more  than  they  have 
consumed — and  have  plowed  the  surplus  back  into  new  factories, 
stores  and  farms;  into  improved  methods,  finer  equipment  and 
skillful  labor;  all  resulting  in  the  production  of  still  more  goods 
and  better  goods  for  everyone. 

This  upward  march  in  our  standard  of  living  is  sparked,  every 
time,  by  those  who  put  their  dollars  to  work  through  investment. 

It  is  up  to  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  our  government  policies  are  so 
shaped  that  they  do  not  hinder  or  penalize  the  invested  dollar  . . . 
for  the  invested  dollar  is  the  bedrock  on  which  all  progress  and 
prosperity  is  grounded. 


FOOTNOTE  FOR  INVESTORS:  From  its  155  years  as  the 
nation’s  principal  market  place  for  securities,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  learned  this;  This  market  serves  investors  best,  and  the 
nation  best,  when  its  facilities  are  used  responsibly — when  securities  are 
bought  and  sold  solely  on  the  basis  of  facts.  Not  tips,  not  rumors.  FACTS! 


Personals 

continued  from  page  40 

tions  director,  O’Brien  Adver¬ 
tising,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Mr.  Kenvyn,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.  > 
Daily  Province,  has  just  com¬ 
plete  five  and  one-half  years’ 
service  as  field  representative 
for  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trades  Board  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Charles  Kelly 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  as¬ 
sistant  city 
editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times  Herald. 

He  returns  to 
the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  a  public 
relations  post 
with  the  State 
Fair  of  Texas. 

John  D.  Pen-  Kelly 
NEKAMP,  associate  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  received  the  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Citizenship  Award’’  of  the 
Miami  Civitan  Club  for  his 
“outstanding  civic  service  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  the  acceptance  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  by 
our  national  government." 

C.  J.  Watters  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  succeeding  Joe  Grote- 
cuT,  who  left  the  Herald  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal.  Wat¬ 
ters  moves  to  the  state  desk 
from  the  city  hall  beat.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  assisant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Edwin  L.  Pipp,  night  general 
assignment  reporter,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  has  been  named 
a  captain  in  the  Michigan  Air 
National  Guard. 

Kent  Ferguson,  former  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press  police 
reporter,  is  now  with  Burns  De¬ 
tective  Agency. 

Al  Garvis,  night  police  re¬ 
porter,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  News, 
has  been  made  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Michigan  Air  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  navigator. 

Lettie  Gavin  Gudmestad,  for¬ 
mer  society  reporter,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press,  is  now 
working  at  the  University  of 


Minnesota  Hydraulics  Labora¬ 
tory. 

Jack  Thiessen,  copy  boy,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  is  being 
given  a  trial  as  reporter. 

Marjorie  Mills,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  graduate,  is 
a  new  society  columnist  on  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  An¬ 
other  new  reporter  in  that  de¬ 
partment  is  Mae  Blackaro. 

John  Montgomery,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  Lansing  corre- 
respondent,  and  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son,  Oct.  14. 

Marion  Leavenworth,  former 
copygirl  on  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  is 
now  in  Germany  writing  news 
releases  for  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  office  of  the  First  Infantry 
Division. 

Stanley  Andrews,  formerly 
special  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  as  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section. 

Roy  Bosson,  formerly  with 
the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New 
Era,  is  now  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat,  as  a  reporter. 

Ellis  H.  Rawn- 
SLEY  has  been 
promoted  to 
Ohio  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.) 

T  im  e  s  -  S  t  ar, 
succeeding  Os¬ 
car  SCHULTHEIS, 
resigned.  Rawn- 
s  1  e  y  formerly 
was  political 
reporter. 

Bart  H  i  c  k  - 

MAN,  night  po-  Rawnsley 
lice  reporter  for 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.,  bureau  of  Associated 
Press. 

Wedding  Bells 

ROMEO  DESRUISSEAUX,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manchester 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union, 
and  Lucieanne  Guertin  of  Man¬ 
chester,  recently. 

John  Fletcher,  day  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  and  Miss  Fern  Grif¬ 
fith,  Nov.  2. 


MOVING? 

V^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 


Chance  from: 
Name  . 


Taxes  -  Luxuries  -  Savings 

I - "But  The  Greatest  Of  These - 1 


(ZetUlemm  tAe  “PteiJ- 

read 


All-Time  Peak  Hit  Dividends  in  Cash 
in  industrial  Pay  High  in  September 
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Subscription  rates— domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 


A  nation,  having  abundance  of  Food  —  Fuel 
—  Furnishings  for  home  and  Personal  Com¬ 
fort,  Faces  a  World  Emergency  of  Want— Sick¬ 
ness— Industrial  Breakdown  in  War-torn  lands. 

Payroll  and  Profits  do  not  exist  for  more  people  than 
are  resident  in  the  United  States.  The  above  Chart  for 
Seven  Years  graphically  portrays  the  peaks  of  luxuries 
and  savings  and  the  ratio  of  failure  to  measure  up  in 
"The  Greatest  of  These.” 


The  National  Stewardship  Institute  seeks  to  enlist  every  wage- 
earner,  every  tax-payer,  every  citizen  of  every  nation  as  a  Steward  of 
life  and  money  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  newspapers  of  America,  have  always  given  valiant  editor.al 
support  to  all  churches  of  all  creeds,  and  all  mediurns  through  which 
true  humanity  can  express  itself.  In  the  chart  herewith,  they  will  find 
fresh  inspiration  for  their  wisdom  and  their  generosity.  Theirs  is  an 
editorial  ’’pulpit”  heard  by  an  entire  world. 

Newspapers  may  secure  mats  or  electros  for  2  columns  or  3  col¬ 
umns  from  National  Stewardship  Institute. 


This  space  and  advertising  copy  are  pro« 
vided  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  James 
W.  Brown  Jr.,  President,  os  a  contribution 
toward  the  enlistment  of  every  citizen 
in  the  better  financial  support  of 
religious,  educational,  character-building 
and  philanthropic  institutions  upon  which 


the  future  welfore  of  our  nation  ond  th* 
enduring  Peace  of  the  world  depend. 

Other  graphic  charts,  chollengnig  stct:;« 
tics  ond  helpful  information  moy  be  w- 
cured  from  the  Notionol  Stewardship  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  Lin¬ 
coln  Building,  60  Eost  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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1926  PRICE  LEVEL 


How  Old  Are  You? 


Old  enough  to  remember  "Ben  Hur”?  This 
picture  was  popular  in  1926.  Economists  say 
it  was  a  "normal”  year,  and  government 
price  indexes  are  based  on  1926  figures.  The 
cost  of  living  (Jan.-June,  1947)  averages 
22.9%  higher  than  in  1926,  but — 


IN  1947,  EXCEPT  FOR  INCREASED  TAXES,  the  prices  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  average  nearly  one-sixth  less  than  in  1926. 
The  average  1947  price  of  all  petroleum  products  (without 
tax)  is  15.3%  lower  than  in  1926.  During  these  years, 
there  have  been  enormous  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  all  the  more  than  2,000  products  Standard  makes. 


WHERE  WILL  HE  STOP?  225,000  service  stations  compete 
for  his  patronage — 34,000  individual  oil  companies  in 
America.  Rivalry  is  a  constant  spur  to  progress  in  the 
industry.  The  goal  of  Standard  is  to  find  new  ways  to 
improve  quality,  value  and  service — and  thus  to  help 
provide  more  things  for  more  people. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


STANDARD 

SERVICE 
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Dailies  Not  Sensational, 
Peoria  Survey  Finds 

By  Dr.  David  M.  White 

Chairman,  Department  oi  lournalism,  Bradley  University 


PEORIA,  III. — A  recent  survey 

conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Bradley  Univer¬ 
sity,  indicates  that  newspaper 
readers  in  this  area  have  very 
definite  ideas  on  the  question 
of  ‘  sensationalism”  in  the  news. 

The  survey  was  conducted 
after  the  publication  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Commission  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  of  its  challeng¬ 
ing  book,  “A  Free  and  Responsi¬ 
ble  Press.”  in  which  it  asserted: 
"To  attract  the  maximum  audi¬ 
ence.  the  press  emphasizes  the 
exceptional  rather  than  the  rep 
resentative,  the  sensational 
rather  than  the  significant.” 

In  urging  more  news  stories  of 
socially  ameliorative  value,  the 
publication  further  charged:  “In 
most  news  media  such  matters 
are  crowded  out  by  stories  of 
night  club  murders,  race  riots, 
strike  violence  and  quarrels 
among  public  officials.” 

Two  Factors  Weighed 

The  Bradley  survey  deter¬ 
mined  to  equate  two  factors 
which  would  be  instrumental  in 
determining  whether  the  Peoria 
area  newspaper  readers  consider 
the  papers  they  read  “sensation¬ 
al."  Questionnaires  containing 
the  following  two  questions 
were  used  in  the  poll: 

1.  List  in  order  of  “sensa¬ 
tional”  the  types  of  stories  you 
consider  such. 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  news¬ 
paper  you  regularly  read  in¬ 
clines  toward  “sensationalism?" 

The  results  of  the  poll  re¬ 
vealed  first  of  all  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  1,782  readers 
polled  did  not  consider  the  news¬ 
paper  they  read  “sensational.” 
In  answer  to  question  2,  the 
breakdown  is  as  follows: 

No 

Yes  No  opinion 

College .  17%  73%  10% 

High  Sch(K»l  .  13%  75%  12% 

Gra  le  or  No  5Wh<Mil  12%  72%  16% 

More  important  than  the  fig¬ 
ures  cited  above,  perhaps,  were 
the  answers  to  question  1,  in 
which  the  men  and  women 
polled  were  asked  to  list  types 
of  stories  which  they  considered 
“sensational.”  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  between  the  list 
which  the  survey  compiled  and 
the  type  of  story  described  as 
“sensational”  by  the  Chicago 
Commission. 

In  order  of  frequency,  “sex” 
stories  headed  the  list.  This  gen¬ 
eric  term  was  broken  down  into 
such  categories  as  ( 1 )  sex  mur¬ 
ders;  ( 2 )  divorce  cases  in  which 
adultery  is  played  up;  ( 3 »  statu 
tory  rape  cases. 

Second  in  frequency  was 
“crime”  stories,  and  this  broad 
term  was  broken  down  into  such 
categories  as  ( 1 )  murder;  ( 2 ) 
kidnaping;  (3)  arson.  Of  those 
polled.  387t  attempted  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  “sordid 
handling  of  a  murder  or  crime 
story”  and  “straight”  reporting 
in  pointing  out  that  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  first  treatment  “sensa¬ 
tional”  and  the  second  legiti¬ 


mate  and  worthwhile  reporting. 

The  intelligent  response  to 
question  1  indicated  to  the  Brad¬ 
ley  survey  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  as  well  as 
highly  trained  specialists  (such 
as  the  Chicago  Commission 
group)  are  capable  of  discern¬ 
ing  that  which  is  onerously  sen¬ 
sational  in  our  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Without  this  corroborative 
evidence  that  the  readers  who 
were  polled  have  standards  of 
judgment  which  are  intrinsically 
the  same  as  the  "experts”,  the 
answer  to  question  2  would  have 
little  validity. 

The  Bradley  survey  shows 
that  Peoria  readers  do  consider 
certain  types  of  news  "sensa¬ 
tional”,  but  that  only  14%  of 
them  believe  that  the  newspa 
pers  they  regularly  read  include 
enough  of  such  stories  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  paper  that  inclines  to¬ 
ward  “sensationalism.” 


National  Award 
Set  for  Ad  Women 

Detroit — More  than  150  mem¬ 
bers  of  women’s  advertising 
clubs  from  10  cities,  Boston  to 
Minneapolis,  attended  a  con¬ 
ference  here  recently.  The 
theme  was  “Back  to  the  Buy¬ 
ers’  Market.” 

Margaret  Egan,  assistant  sales 
promotion  manager,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  challenged 
advertising  women  to  stay  away 
from  the  “old-fashioned  brass- 
knuckled  type  of  advertising  in 
the  coming  buyers’  market.” 

Suggested  by  Miss  Egan  were 
good  public  relations,  a  better 
sense  of  social  responsibility  to 
the  community  and  a  campaign 
that  will  keep  customers  from 
losing  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
advertising. 

’The  conference  also  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  award  for 
women.  Honore  Gregory  House, 
of  Cleveland,  vicepresident  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  said  the  award  will 
go  to  an  advertising  woman 
“whose  accomplishments  over  a 
period  of  years  have  built  pres 
tige  for  her  profession.” 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Folder 
Tells  Spalding  Story 

How  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
Inc.,  has  used  newspaper  car 
toon  techniques  to  achieve  more 
readership  per  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  is  described  in  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Facts  folder  published  last 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Adverts 
ing.  ANPA. 

"The  campaign,  the  folder  re¬ 
ports,  was  especially  conceived 
for  use  in  newspapers.  This 
year  it  appeared  in  44  papers 
in  27  cities.  Appearing  once  a 
week,  the  495-line  ads  have  be¬ 
come  almost  a  sports  institution 
in  themselves,  the  folder  states 


Journalist  Mate 

Washington — The  rating  oi 
"journalist  mate"  will  come 
into  existence  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  Jan.  1,  alter  several 
months  oi  experimentation 
with  enlisted  navy  corres¬ 
pondents  working  under  the 
general  supervision  oi  Com¬ 
modore  Ernest  M.  Eller,  direc¬ 
tor  oi  public  iniormation. 

Purpose  oi  the  journalist 
mate  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
ilow  oi  home  town  news  con¬ 
cerning  members  oi  the  naval 
iorces.  It  is  expected  that  the 
"staii"  will  include  170  men. 

Press  Urged 
To  Give  Aid 
To  Educators 

Close  cooperation  between  the 
press  and  schoolmen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  education  was  urged 
by  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthven, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  the  recent  three 
day  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Ruthven  declared, 
“We  must  recognize  and  give 
meaning  to  our  partnership  in 
education  or  admit  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  little  faith  in  the  effort 
of  a  free  press  and  free  schools 
to  build  better  men  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  world.” 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  small  town 
editor  has  an  understanding  of 
the  average  citizen’s  problems 
“far  beyond  that  of  his  big  city 
brothers.”  Therefore,  he  said, 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  can 
exert  far  more  influence  than 
the  editorials  and  news  content 
of  metropolitan  dailies. 

J.  E.  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Owosso  Argus-Press,  was  elected 
club  president.  Other  officers 
named  were:  Otto  C.  Pressprich, 
editor  of  the  Saginaw  News,  first 
vicepresident;  Ink  White,  editor 
of  the  Clinton  County  Repub¬ 
lican  News,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Arthur  Brandon,  director 
of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Information  Service  ,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  treasurer. 

■ 

Weekly  News  Volume 
Is  Considered  'Fair' 

Brookings,  S.  D. — South  Da¬ 
kota  weekly  newspapers  give 
their  readers  a  “fair  shake”  in 
volume  of  news,  have  strong 
coverage  of  community  activi¬ 
ties  but  are  weak  in  agricultural 
news,  according  to  a  survey  by 
South  Dakota  State  college  rural 
journalism  students. 

Average  news  content  is 
43.82%,  it  was  found  in  a  study 
of  31  weekly  papers  published 
the  first  week  of  October.  One 
newspaper  had  only  40%  ad¬ 
vertising.  or  60%  news  content, 
while  at  the  other  extreme  an¬ 
other  publication  offered  its 
readers  only  21%  news. 


Short  TJakei 

A  CORRECTION  appearini  « 
cently  in  the  New 
(N.  C.)  Sun-Journal:  ^ 

“Miss  Thelma  Elmore  Jon* 
was  married  to  Bobby  StaSe 
and  not  Henry  Hodges  Stanle 
as  was  stated  in  the  article  v 
their  wedding  appearing  in 
recent  edition  of  the  Sun-Joui 
nal.  The  bridegroom’s  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B  Stan 
ley  and  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H  R 
Stanley,  as  was  stated  in  the 
same  article,  and  the  officiatine 
minister  was  Rev.  E.  W.  Down 
ing  of  New  Bern  and  not  Rev 
A.  E.  Brown  of  Bridgeton." 

■ 

IN  A  PUN  on  the  British  ban  of 
pleasure  driving  to  save  gaso 
line,  a  headline  write  on  the 
Shelby  (N.  C. )  Star  put  a  tag 
line,  “Ghastly!”  Then  the  main 
head  came  out:  BRITISH  BAN 
PLEASURE  DIVING. 

■ 

IN  ITS  story  of  a  confessed 
wife  slayer  the  Tulso  (Okla) 
World  referred  to  “The  Mac 
Cabre  family  tangle,”  leading  to 
the  belief  there’s  a  Scotsman  on 
the  telegraph  desk. 

■ 

INTERESTING  note  in  petty  lar¬ 
ceny  case  in  the  New  Orlem 
(La.)  Item:  “Police  sighed  that 
he  had  been  a  petty  thief  as  far 
back  as  1800.” 

■ 

LAST  item  in  “Latest  News" 
column  in  a  Washington. 
D.  C.,  newspaper  told  of  a 
Negro  who  had  won  a  Navj- 
commission.  Then  followed; 
“Other  race  results  and  entr.es 
on  Page  36.” 

■ 

Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun! 

State  Lifts  Hunting  Ban 
Pottstown  ( Pa. )  Mercury 

■ 

Fast  Election  Returns 

One  hour  and  18  minutes  after 
the  polling  places  closed  at  ( 
p.m.  in  South  Bend  Nov.  4,  the 
South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune  had 
completed  returns  of  the  city! 
election  and  given  them  fron 
the  80  precincts  to  the  waitinj 
and  interested  public  over  j 
WSBT,  the  Tribune’s  radio  sta 
tion.  "rhe  first  report  was  broad  j 
cast  two  minutes  after  the  poll 
ing  places  closed. 
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NEWSPAPER 
Advertising 
Departments 
ATTENTION! 


The  American  Petroleum  Insititute  is  running  a 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  about  the  oil  busi* 
ness.  A  detailed  Plan  Book  includes  sample  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  7  different  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  offered  free  in  complete  mat  form  for 
local  use  in  newspapers.  It  urges  all  oil 
companies— from  producers  to  retailers— 
to  advertise.  Use  this  coupon  to  secure 
a  free  copy  of  the  Plan  Book  to  show 
firms  in  your  area  how  they  can  sup¬ 
port  this  program  by  advertising  to 
your  readers. 


Public  Relations  Operating  Committee,  Dept.  1-H 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Please  forward  at  once  FREE  COPY  of  ‘Tie-in”  Plan  Book. 


T itle  or  Dept. 
Newspaper 


Prepared  Jor  the  oil  industry  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute— Copyright,  1947, 
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Will  All  Who  Fear 
Red  Ink  Be  Yellow? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WITH  a  penchant  for  wrapping 

its  reports  in  colors,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  presented  last  week  "An 
Economic  Study  of  Standard 
Broadcasting”  between  yellow 
covers.  (  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Nov.  8,  page  5.) 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  the  radio  industry  a 
severe  spell  of  “blues”  by  its 
blue-bound  “Public  Service  Re 
sponsibilities  of  Broadcast  Li¬ 
censees.” 

Some  time  in  the  near  future, 
if  a  prospective  licensee  becomes 
frightened  by  the  report  that 
only  half  of  the  new  stations 
since  VJ-Day  are  making  money, 
he  may  choose  to  be  yellow 
rather  than  see  red. 

As  for  Television  .  .  . 

At  a  distance,  television's 
black  and  white  images  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  colorful  than 
standard  broadcasting  or  even 
FM,  about  which  the  FCC  re¬ 
port  offers  neither  facts  nor  sta¬ 
tistics  for  guidance. 

Existence  of  a  large  television 
audience  in  13  eastern  states 
with  257  electoral  votes  was  im¬ 
plied  in  the  selection  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions 
next  year. 

When  a  Philadelphia  delega¬ 
tion  placed  the  city's  first  bid 
before  the  GOP  National  Com¬ 
mittee  last  May,  the  party  lead¬ 
ers  were  impressed  by  the 
Quaker  City's  guarantee  of  tele¬ 
vision  coverage.  It  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roger  W.  Clipp  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  stations, 
one  of  the  major  reasons  the  Re¬ 
publicans  chose  Philadelphia  as 
the  place  where  they  will  nomi¬ 
nate  their  man  for  President. 
The  Democrats  listened  to  the 
same  sales  talk  and  succumbed 
to  it. 

$1,500  Per  Hour 

Almost  simultaneously,  the 
Radio  Manufacturers  Association 
reported  that  member-companies 
had  turned  out  101,388  television 
sets  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year.  Half  of  the  total  was 
credited  to  three  months,  Sep¬ 
tember's  output  having  been 
stepped  up  to  32,719  sets  from 
the  regular  monthly  average  of 
10,000. 

Along  came  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  with  a  new 
rate  card  for  television  adver¬ 
tisers.  Effective  Jan.  1,  when  it 
Is  estimated  there  will  be  100,- 
000  receivers  in  the  New  York 
area,  WNBT  will  charge  $500  an 
hour  for  use  of  its  transmitter 
and  $1,000  an  hour  for  use  of  its 
studio.  For  one  minute  of  film 
the  transmitter  cost  will  be 
about  $125. 

Roseate  hues  were  discerned 
by  some  in  the  television  field, 
and  then  Paul  B.  West,  president 
of  the  Association  of  National 


Advertisers — the  men  who  put 
up  the  money — spoke  before  the 
American  Television  Society 
and  asked:  “Has  television  yet 
rounded  the  corner  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium?” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  he  said.  “It 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  prove 
itself  in  the  sales  and  profits 
columns  as  every  medium  must. 
Today  the  profit  column  looms 
mighty  ominous.” 

Advertiser's  Hard  Task 

Meanwhile,  the  advertiser  has 
a  task  of  media  selection  which 
is  “more  staggering  and  confus¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.” 

West  explained: 

“The  advertising  director  and 
media  buyer  are  confronted 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  con¬ 
veyors  for  his  sales  or  public 
service  messages  ranging  from 
blotters  and  picnic  programs  to 
skywriting  and  dirigibles.  With 
in  media  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth. 

“All  this  means  a  vast  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  media 
not  only  competing  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  dollar  but  for  the  pub¬ 
lic's  attention.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  adver¬ 
tisers  competing  for  the  public's 
attention  and  that  brings  us  to 
the  subject  of  impact.  In  view 
of  the  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer's  time,  advertisers  must 
have  more  impact.  Hence  the 
increasing  use  of  color  and  dou¬ 
ble  spreads  which  again  increase 
the  pressure  on  the  advertising 
budget,  sharpen  the  need  for 
careful  media  selection  and 
make  the  going  even  tougher 
for  a  new  medium. 

“In  considering  a  new  medium 
an  advertiser  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  his  entire  marketing  strat¬ 
egy — even  more  important  the 
broad  policies  of  his  company 
and  then  decide  whether  this 
medium  fits  the  picture,  for  all 
marketing  devices  in  his  pro¬ 
gram  must  mesh  perfectly  like 
fine  clockwork  if  he  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  competitive 
battle. 

Cheap  Now,  But 

“To  add  to  his  predicament 
the  advertising  director  is  now 
confronted  with  an  entirely  new 
medium — television.  He  may 
have  experimented  with  it  and 
may  have  learned  some  few 
things  about  how  to  use  it  effec¬ 
tively  to  entertain  the  audience. 
But  how  can  he  evaluate  its 
worth  in  the  profits  column? 
How  can  he  tell  who  he  is  reach¬ 
ing?  Are  the  viewers  customers 
or  prospects  for  his  product? 
Can  he  reach  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  the  cost?  Can 
he  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
them  with  television  than  with 
some  other  medium?  If  so,  at 
how  much  more  cost? 

“Today  television  is  cheap  be¬ 


cause  the  advertiser  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  the  full  cost.  The  television 
broadcasters  have  wisely  elected 
to  invest  substantial  sums  in  the 
development  of  a  new  medium. 
Today  the  audience  is  relatively 
small.  I  understand  that  there 
will  not  be  a  million  sets  in 
operation  until  some  time  next 
year.  That  is  a  small  market 
for  a  mass  product  merchan¬ 
diser.  It  may  be  a  large  market 
for  a  class  product  merchandiser 
if  it  is  composed  of  logical  pros¬ 
pects  for  his  product. 

"How  large  is  the  potential  au¬ 
dience?  Your  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine.  But  however  large, 
when  the  advertiser  has  to  pay 
the  full  cost,  will  it  be  large 
enough  to  warrant  that  cost? 
That  is  not  merely  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director's  problem;  it  is 
yours,  too.” 

$250,000  Investment 
NEWSPAPERS  are  particularly 

interested  in  television,  James 
Lawrence,  news  director  of 
KSD-TV  (St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch)  told  250  Kansas  editors 
at  the  annual  Editors'  Day  at 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism. 

Lawrence  said  most  of  the 
newspapers  interested  in  tele¬ 
vision  “feel  they  missed  the 
boat  where  radio  was  concerned, 
and  believe  the  new  medium 
will  become  as  important  as 
radio.”  He  added  that  a  dozen 
television  stations  are  now  on 
the  air,  and  more  than  60 
television  permits  have  been 
issued. 

Immediacy  ond  Spontaneity 

“Television  has  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  immediacy  and  spon¬ 
taneity,”  he  said.  “You  can  put 
on  news  events  as  they  occur. 
Television  offers  news  uncen¬ 
sored  and  unexpurgated.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  to  handle 
news  without  some  editor  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  it.” 

Two  major  problems  in  tele¬ 
vision  are  the  cost  and  the  com¬ 
parative  lack  of  networks,  Law¬ 
rence  said.  He  renorted  that  the 
Post-DL^atch  has  spent  $250,000 
for  equipment  and  for  remodel¬ 
ing  studios,  and  the  Balaban  & 
Katz  station  in  Chicago  is 
“spending  $3,000  a  month  more 


Kaltenheater 
Edits  the  News 

Dallas,  Tex.— KLIF,  Dallj, 
newest  station  in  suburban^ 
Cliff,  has  something  new  i 
newscasters.  ® 

He  is  a  “misanalysf  know 
as  Lowell  Gram  Kaltenheate 
Kaltenheater  is  Gordon  R 
London,  executive  director  ^ 
the  station.  He  got  up  the » 
tirical  Kaltenheater  for  soldiV 
entertainment  when  he  wa«  i. 
the  Pacific.  wai  u 

than  it  receives  to  stay  on  th» 
air." 

During  the  question  session 
Lawrence  declared  facsimile 
newspapers  are  not  yet  good 
enough  to  compete  with  regular 
newspapers.  He  explained  fac 
simile  is  not  yet  easy  to  read 
because  “nobody  seems  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  clarity  and 
visibility.” 

Sponsored  Column 

A  SPONSORED  column  which 

will  put  radio  promotional 
items  on  the  paid  list  has  been 
announced  under  the  title,  ‘  Ears 
to  Radio,”  by  Randall  &  Cooper 
50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 

The  feature  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  January  with  a  Sun 
day  schedule  in  33  newspapers 
Daily  publication  is  planned 
when  newsprint  allows. 

Space  for  the  column  is  be 
ing  sold  by  Randall  &  Cooper 
on  a  basis  of  three  to  six  M 
insertions  per  program  on  a 
minimum  13-week  contract. 

The  only  control  on  copy  will 
be  that  it  is  decent  and  editor¬ 
ially  acceptable,  Randall  said 
but  aim  will  be  to  make  the 
feature  chatty  and  infornoatiie 
Copy  will  concern  show,  not 
product  of  the  sponsor. 

SDX  Award 

MADISON,  Wis.^ack  E.  Krue 

ger,  radio  news  editor  of  WTMJ 
and  WTMJ-FM,  the  Milwoukee 
Journal  stations,  received  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation  for 
excellence  in  radio  news  writ 
ing,  at  a  dinner  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  chapter  of  the 
journalism  fraternity. 


HAVE  YOUR  WORKER-NEEDS  FILLED 
Promptly  Efficiently  Economically 

W  ITH  EDITOR  f-  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads 

No  waiting  for  your  name  to  reach  the  top  of  the  list  for  big 
worker-response  with  EIDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ada 
They  contact  and  get  help  applications  promptly,  efficiently,  ana 
economically,  because  they’re  person-to-person  messages  that 
reach  all  interested  prospects  for  the  price  of  one. 

Whether  you  want  a  reporter,  an  editor,  a  composing-room  for^ 
man  or  a  circulation  manager,  don’t  settle  for  less  than  an 
number  of  applications  to  select  from.  Get  'em  sure,  cerum, 
and  quick  by  'phoning  or  mailing  your  Help  Wanted  order  rigni 
away. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timts  Towwr 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tol.:  BRyant  9-30S2 
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RAYTHEON  chosen  for 


Simultaneous  AM  ^  F3t  Programing 


Here’s  how  a  key  CBS  network  originating  station,  WHP, 

Harrisburg,  has  set  up  to  handle  all  Pennsylvania  public  inter¬ 
est  programs,  and  in  addition,  to  feed  two  separate  programs 
to  its  AM  and  FM  outlets. 

With  a  dual  installation  of  Raytheon  RC-11  Studio  Con¬ 
soles,  WHP  has  facilities  which  provide: 

a.  Four  outputs  .  .  .  AM,  FM  and  two  channels  for  feeding 
networks 

b.  Four  individual  programs  can  be  simultaneously  originated 

c.  Complete  Quadruplex  monitoring,  talkback  and  cueing 

d.  Console  inputs  so  wired  that  all  studios,  news  room  and  re¬ 
motes  can  be  mixed  into  a  common  output,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  multi-point  origination  of  special  events  shows  at  a 
moment’s  notice  — 

Raytheon  Speech  Input  Equipment  and  AM  and  FM 
Transmitters  in  a  250  to  10,000  watt  range,  provide  high 
\  jf  fidelity,  servicing  accessibility  and  low-cost  maintenance. 
Write  for  illustrated  bulletins  and  technical  data. 


Mr.  Dan  leiberaperger.  Chief  Engineer  of 
WHP  examining  their  ne*r  dual  Raytheon' 
installation. 


^'HIGH-NRISSURI  HANK'* 

This  is  the  name  applied  by  his 
customers  to  Henry  J.  Geist,  New 
York  representative  on  Raytheon 
Broadcast  Equipment.  He  earned  it 
by  helping  stations  procure  speech 
input  and  transmitter  equipment 
.  .  .  also  microphones,  turntables, 
meters  and  crystals  .  .  .  almost  as 
fast  as  you  can  say  “Raytheon.” 
What  Hank  does  for  his  customers, 
can  be  done  for  you  ...  by  the 
nearest  Raytheon  representative 
listed  below: 


CHRISTIAN  RRAUNICK 

1020  Cominonwaaltli  Av«, 
losfon,  Mauachin»n$ 

Td.  Aipinwall  6734 


COIZINS  A  PARMIR 

232  Wait  Adams  Strati 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 
Ttl.  Randolph  7457 


NINRT  J.  OUST 

60  East  Forty-Sacond  StraST 
Naw  York  1 7,  Naw  York 
Tal.  Murray  Hill  3-7440 


Sx€e//ettce  in  S^/icuecA 


HOWARD  D.  CRISSIV 

414  East  T«nth  Strati 
DoHos  Sa  Texas 
Ttl.  Yale  2-1904 


W.  1.  TAYLOt 
Signol  Mountain 
Cl^ttonoogo.  TtnnttSfg 
Ttl.  8-2487' 


RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

WALTHAM  54,  MASSACHUSETTS 


■Mill  J.  ROMS 

2 1 5  West  Seventh  Street 
2243  Termino  Avenue 
Long  8each,  ColiYornio 
Tel.  Long  8eoch  36322 


1100  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle.  Washington 
Tela  Eliot  6173 


Industrial  and  Commercial  Electronic  Equipment 
Broadcost  Equipment,  Tubes  and  Accessories 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


E&P  Photo  Contest 
Enters  Ninth  Year 


By  William  Reed 


THE  ninth  annual  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  News  Picture  Contest 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  this 
magazine. 

Photographers  employed  by 
newspapers,  syndicates  or  news 
services,  or  accredited  free-lanc¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  its  pos¬ 
sessions,  Canada  or  Mexico,  are 
eligible  to  submit  pictures  for 
$275  worth  of  cash  prizes. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  which  may  be  en¬ 
tered  by  any  individual,  but 
they  must  have  been  published 
in  a  newspaper  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  1947  and  all  of 
them  will  be  judged  in  the  Spot 
News  Class. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  Jan.  31,  1948.  The  three 
cash  prizes — $150,  $75  and  $50, 
will  go  to  the  winning  photogra¬ 
phers;  certificates  of  award  will 
be  made  to  newspapers  or  news 
services  employing  them. 

Watch  E&P  for  further  details. 


Mail  Fraud  Charge 


GRIFF  L.  JONES,  operator  of 

“Wirephoto"  and  ‘‘Wirephoto 
Picture  Service,”  Wilmington, 
Del.,  was  arrested  there  recently 
on  a  criminal  mail  fraud  charge 
in  connection  with  a  magazine 
advertisement  and  mailed  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  he  offered  to  em¬ 
ploy  free-lance  and  part-time 
photographers. 

In  addition.  Jones,  who  is  also 
known  as  Thomas  Congreve, 
faces  a  Post  Office  citation 
which  may  ban  him  from  the 
use  of  the  mails. 

In  its  specifications  against 
Jones,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  charged  that  he  was  trying 
to  obtain  money  through  the 
mails  “by  means  of  false  and 
fraudulent  pretenses'  through 
the  following  scheme: 

( 1 )  That  Wirephoto  will  em¬ 
ploy  free-lance  and  part-time 
photographers: 

( 2 )  That  such  employment 
will  lead  to  “guarantee  assign¬ 
ments,”  providing  an  “excellent 
opportunity  for  college  and  high 
school  students; 

(3)  That  Wirephoto  Picture 
Service  will  employ  persons 
“who  are  willing  to  devote  some 
of  their  time  in  the  field  of  free¬ 
lance  photography’; 

(4)  That  such  persons  upon 
rendition  of  satisfactory  service 
to  said  concern  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  permanent  “staff”  members 
thereof: 

(5)  That  part-time  employes 
will  be  given  guaranteed  assign¬ 
ments  with  compensation  of  $15 
for  each  assignment  “plus  ex¬ 
penses  which  include  the  cost  of 
film  used,  travel  expenses,  meals 
and  the  rental  of  any  equipment 
necessary  to  cover  that  particu¬ 
lar  spot  assignment”; 

(6)  That  persons  whose  ap¬ 
plications  are  approved  will  be 
given  “official  press  credentials” 


and  “an  official  Wirep|hoto  Press 
Photographers'  badge";  and 
<  7 )  That  in  order  to  “protect” 
said  concern's  “interests."  it  is 
■‘compelled  to  bond  all  members 
of  our  staff  "  and  “due  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  obtaining  the 
bond  and  issuing  credentials  we 
must  require  a  deposit  of  ten 
dollars."  which  will  be  refunded 
to  applicant  after  five  pictures 
have  been  accepted. 

The  Post  Office  memorandum 
went  on  to  charge  that  "all  of 
the  said  pretenses,  representa¬ 
tions  and  promises  are  false  and 
fraudulent." 

The  promises  referred  to  by 
the  Post  Office  were  made  in  lit¬ 
erature  Jones  mailed  to  those 
who  answered  a  classified  ad  he 
had  inserted  in  the  September 
issue  of  Popular  Photography. 

United  States  Attorney  John 
J.  Morris,  Jr.,  at  Wilmington 
said  that  Jones  had  admitted 
sending  about  100  letters  before 
he  was  arrested  Oct.  21  and  com¬ 
mitted  in  default  of  $1,500  bond. 

Jones'  trial  awaits  a  report  of 
doctors  at  a  Philadelphia  hos¬ 
pital  where  he  is  now  a  patient. 
J.  S.  Vick,  inspector  in  charge  of 
the  Washington  division  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  told 
Editor  and  Publisher  C  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent  James  J.  Butler  that 
Jones  must  answer  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  citation  by  Nov.  17. 

If  the  proceedings  satisfy  the 
Postmaster-General  that  Jones 
was  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
he  will  be  denied  the  right  to 
receive  mail,  and  all  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  will  be  stamped 
“fraudulent.”  Vick  said. 

The  Associated  Press  stated 
that  the  term  “Wirephoto”  was 
the  property  of  AP  and  the 
privilege  of  using  it  had  not 
been  granted  to  anyone. 


SiK>rta:  (1>  Joiiii  Miller,  Seattle  Poat- 
Ititclligeticer ;  (.2)  Hertz,  Seattle  Poat  ln- 
telligencer,  and  (.3)  i>ick  Cameron, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligenccr. 

Nun  •  Metro|>olitan  Division.  News: 
(1)  Toni  Thomas,  y’difriwa  (Wash.)  Hct’ 
aid-  (J>  Jack  Carver,  Bellingham 
( \\  a.sh. )  Herald,  and  (3)  Bus  Howdy- 
'hell,  BendU'ton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 

Non-Metropolitan  Division^  Features: 
(1)  Kuppert,  Yakima  Republic;  (2)  Don 
1‘arlson,  Ltwiston  (Ida.)  Tribune,  and 
(3)  Ken  Knudson,  Everett  (Wash.) 
tierald. 

Non-Metro|)olitan  Divi>ion,  Portraits: 
(1)  HowtlyNhell,  Pcmlkton  Hast  Oreg^- 
nian;  (2)  llowdy^helI.  Pendleton  Hast 
Oregonian,  and  (3)  Ruppert,  Yakima 
Republic. 

.N'on-Metrotolitan  Division:  Snorts: 
(1)  Howtlyshell,  Pendleton  East  (Orego¬ 
nian;  (2)  ('harlcs  Boren,  (.rewiston  1  ri- 
biine,  and  (3)  Ron  Dill,  Salem  Oregonian 
Statesman. 


No-Baby-Kissino 
Campaign  Gets 
Writer  2  Votes 


IP 


Developments  Hinted 
In  Printing  Shortcuts 


AP  Northwest  Contest 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  a  crippled 

girl  watching  other  youngsters 
playing,  taken  by  Ray  Ruppert 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Repub¬ 
lic,  was  awarded  the  grand  prize 
in  the  Associated  Press  annual 
Northwest  Newsphotos  Contest. 

First  place  in  News,  Features 
and  Sports  Pictures  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Division  all  went  to 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  the  first  place  in 
Portraits  to  an  Oregonian  pho¬ 
tographer.  First  places  in  the 
non-metropolitan  division  were 
divided  by  Yakima  and  Pendle¬ 
ton.  Ore. 

Winners  in  the  Newsphoto 
Contest  (numbers  indicate  first, 
second  and  third  place): 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Division, 
News  Pictures:  (1)  Ken  H.Trris,  Seattle 
(VVash.)  Post-IntelliRCncer;  (2)  Howard 
Clifford,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  S'ctvi-Tribune, 
and  (3)  I.arry  Dion,  Seattle  Times. 

.Vlctro|x>litan  Newspaper  Division.  Fea¬ 
ture  Pictures:  (1)  Stewart  Hertz.  Seattle 
Post  -  IntelliRencer;  (2)  U.  Sherman 
Blake.  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  and 
(3)  Lawrence  Barber,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Orraonian. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  D  i  v  i  s  'i  o  n  , 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  production  of  e4uip- 
ment  for  making  newspapers  by 
the  photo  engraving  process  was 
hinted  here  last  week  with  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Frank  A.  De- 
Witt.  former  instructor  in  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  at  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology,  had 
been  appointed  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Justowriter  Cor¬ 
poration. 

President  Charles  R.  Ogsbury 
said  DeWitt,  in  the  newly  creat¬ 
ed  post,  would  be  responsible  for 
development  of  composing  and 
photo  engraving  machines  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  graphic  arts  field. 

This  seemed  to  link  partly  re¬ 
vealed  developments  at  RIT  with 
Justowriter’s  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  improvements  in  its 
Flexowriter.  Officials  of  the 
company  said,  however,  that 
plans  and  possibilities  were  too 
uncertain  to  warrant  any  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  at  this  time. 


University  Offers 
'Applied  Journalism' 


Tulsa,  Okla. — Five  journalism 
students  from  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University  at  Shawnee  spent 
three  days  here  last  week  cov¬ 
ering  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  project,  involving  upper¬ 
classmen  in  religious  journalism, 
is  part  of  the  department's  pro¬ 
gram  in  applied  journalism,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Tanner,  director,  said. 

The  applied  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  at  O.B.U.  also  includes 
senior  interneships,  the  usual 
positions  on  campus  publica¬ 
tions,  spring  field  trips  to  edit 
rural  papers,  a  spring  clinic  in 
religious  journalism,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  state  college  press  conven¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  annual  affair. 


Michigan  Stems 
Publicity  Flow 


The  Michigan  state  budget  of¬ 
fice  has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
the  costly  flow  government  re¬ 
ports,  booklets,  etc. 

In  a  letter  to  all  state  agencies. 
Budget  Director  John  A.  Perkins 
directed  that  departments  ob¬ 
tain  preliminary  budget  office 
approval  before  starting  work 
on  any  printed  or  mimeographed 
material.  Perkins  also  urged 
each  department  to  review  and 
evaluate  all  proposed  printed 
matter. 


Tampa,  Fla.  —  Paul  Wilder 
young  columnist  who  turns  out 
the  “In  Our  Town”  column  for 
the  Tampa  Tribune  each  morn¬ 
ing,  found  himself  the  runner- 
up  for  mayor  of  Tampa  in  last 
week's  general  election. 

And  cognizant  of  the  write-in 
vote  confusion  that  was  causd 
by  the  Talmadge  -  Thompson 
feud  in  neighboring  Georgia 
last  summer,  the  newsman  was 
shaking  in  his  boots  lest  Mayor 
Curtis  Hixon  should  for  some 
reason  have  to  give  up  the  hirt 
office. 

Wilder  got  in  the  running 
without  even  announcing  his 
candidacy,  without  soliciting  a 
single  vote  or  kissing  a  baby  re 
gardless  of  what  age.  To  the 
contrary,  he  warned  his  big  fol 
lowing  of  readers  not  to  vote 
for  him,  please. 

When  the  vote  was  counted. 
Wilder  was  runner-up  with  ex¬ 
actly  two  (2)  votes.  Hixon,  re 
elected  to  a  second  term,  polled 
more  than  800  votes.  In  Flor 
ida,  the  Democratic  primaries 
nomination  is  tantamount  to 
election.  Hixon  won  the  prima 
ries  handily  and  Wilder  didn't 
get  a  single  vote.  There  are 
more  than  32,000  registered  vot 
ers  in  town,  too. 

The  columnist  was  tied  in  sec 
ond  place  with  George  T.  Tay 
lor,  Tampa  contractor  who  was 
Hixon's  chief  opponent  in  the 
first  primary.  But  Wilder  claims 
victory  over  Taylor  because  the 
two  write-in  votes  for  Taylor 
were  not  followed  with  the  tra 
ditional  “X,”  so  he  assumed  he 
was  the  leading  man  if  the  elec 
tion  board  wanted  to  be  fair 
about  this  thing. 

The  reason  Wilder  doesn't 
want  to  be  mayor,  he  calmly 
explained  to  his  readers  one 
morning  last  week,  is  not  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn't  appreciate  the 
honor  and  attendant  sport  of 
enjoying  banquets  each  night  at 
the  Cross  Roads  Civic  Club,  but 
because  he  feels  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  citywide  sewer  system  is 
ever  completed  the  mayor  must 
in  person  dig  the  ditches.  And  i 
that,  the  writer  revealed,  isn’t 
such  a  big  inducement  to  be 
called  “His  Honor.” 


Guild  Unit  'Adopts' 
Austrian  Newsmen 


Portland,  Ore.  —  Following 
the  theory  that  a  working  news¬ 
paperman  who  isn't  hungry  can 
better  promote  the  America 
ideal  of  a  free  press,  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  nw 
“adopted”  10  Austrian  journal¬ 
ists.  ,  ,  , 

Gordon  Macnab,  of  the  local 
Associated  Press  bureau,  and 
president  of  the  Portland  chap¬ 
ter,  appointed  Gwladys  Bowen, 
society  editor  of  the  Oregonian, 
Earl  Hodges  of  the  Journal  cir¬ 
culation  department,  and  Doug¬ 
las  F.  McKean,  Journal  reporter, 
as  a  skeleton  committee  to  buy 
the  first  ten  CARE  P®*!*^*^ 
which  were  purchase  by  ron- 
land  Newspaper  Guild  funds. 
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103  Newspapers 
Represented  At 


shoot 


BCTTCR  pletores 


Soace  for  repuricis 
!»en  arranged  in  the  University 
Notre  Uame  stadium  press 
L  for  the  final  Army-Notre 
Dame  game,  but  between  the 
aress.  radio  and  television  men 
ind  their  “helpers”  it  rapidly 
vanished  and  many  stood. 

The  series  always  tops  for  col¬ 
or  and  interest,  attracted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  103  newspapers, 
six  press  services,  11  radio  crews 
and  two  television  broadcasters 
—the  most  highpowered  press 
ever  to  cover  the  Fighting  Irish 
in  South  Bend. 

For  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
the  story  was  a  front  page  lead, 
second  section  features,  and  pic¬ 
ture  page,  with  two  full  columns 
devoted  to  the  “football  classic” 
as  18  visiting  writers  wrote  it 
in  their  leads  after  the  crowds 
had  departed  and  the  press  box 
grew  colder. 

■ 

$2,000  Prize  Given 
For  Comic's  Name 

Chicago  —  William  Irwin,  60- 
year-old  storekeeper  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Ind.,  was  expecting  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  local  customer 
when  Stanley  Link,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist,  walked  in  last 
week  and  handed  him  a  check 
for  $2,S00. 

From  more  than  200,000  en¬ 
tries  in  a  four-week  contest,  Ir¬ 
win  had  submitted  the  winning 
name,  "The  Dailys,”  for  Link’s 
new  strip  now  appearing  six 
days  a  week.  Link  told  the  store¬ 
keeper  he  liked  the  selection  be¬ 
cause  “it  gives  a  straightforward 
name  to  a  typical  American  fam¬ 
ily  w'ho  have  their  troubles 
every  day  just  as  you  and  I.” 

Irwin,  who  said  he  had  never 
won  anything  in  his  life  before 
except  a  turkey  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  last  Thanksgiving, 
commented,  “I  don’t  know  a 
blame  thing  about  cartoons  ex¬ 
cept  to  read  them.  I  always  say 
there’s  something  funny  with  a 
man  that  doesn’t.” 

■ 

Bank's  Loans  Boom 
On  Netvspaper  Ads 

Portland,  Ore. — Two  years 
ago  the  United  States  National 
Bank  of  Portland  decided  to 
concentrate  on  merchandising 
the  bank’s  services  to  the  public 
in  advertising,  instead  of  using 
sUid  institutional  appeals.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  was  placed  on 
bank  loans. 

Since  that  time,  loans  at  the 
Mnk  have  increased  by  $66,- 
319,234.04 — and  the  organization 
is  now  the  largest  banking  insti¬ 
tution  in  Oregon. 

“A  good  percentage  of  this  in¬ 
crease  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  advertising  program,”  is  the 
statement  of  Byron  W.  Mayo, 
®‘=count  executive  with  Richard 
Montgomery  and  Associates, 
the  agency  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  advertising  campaign  has 
wen  concentrated  in  the  20 
daily  newspapers  of  the  state. 
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flashtd  with  oiu  G-E  No.  5 — 
1  /400  at  E/4.7 — iy  Dot  Alton, 
PasaJtmt  STAR-NElf'S. 


See  how  Dee  Allen  of  the  Pasadena  STAR-NEWS 
used  a  G-E  Midget  to  lighten  the  shadows,  get  extra 
detail  in  this  fast  action  shot. 


When  daylight  is  dull  or  fading,  or  when  sunlight 
creates  confusing  shadows,  G-E  Midgets  can  be  a  big 
help.  Their  dependable  punch  of  light  permits  "tele¬ 
photo  reach”  or  extra  depth  at  fast  shutter  speeds, 
while  walnut-size  means  "spot  news”  readiness.  Good 
reasons  why  most  press  photographers  are  using  G-E 
Midgets  on  all  their  shots. 


C  E  LAMPS 


SYNDICATES 


4  Columns  Started— 
Bourjaily  Eyes  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

AFTER  nearly  a  year  of  running 

his  own  Globe  Syndicate  in 
Washington.  Monte  Bourjaily 
has  established 
what  he  calls  a 
“solid  base’’  of 
four  columns 
and  a  religious 

“'I he  impor- 

tant  and  the  in-  u 

formative  is  in  wLrV  j|||| 

sure  hands,"  he 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher,  " 

■’Now  I  can  turn  ggS/  ^ 
to  the  serious  * 

business  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  enter-  Bourjaily 

tainment.” 

The  self-confident  and  dy¬ 
namic  syndicate  man,  who  is 
chiefiy  known  as  the  director  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  depression  years, 
explained  that  solid  base  as  a 
springboard  for  expansion.  “I 
starts  with  time-tested  fea¬ 
tures,”  he  said. 

To  a  large  extent  these  first 
five  features  hark  back  to  for¬ 
mulas  he  had  noted  as  successful 
during  the  UFS  period. 

Lowell  Mellett’s  “On  the  Oth¬ 
er  Hand”  was  first,  “a  friend  and 
associate  of  nearly  30  years’ 
standing.  Correspondent,  ^itor, 
presidential  assistant,  I  have 
heard  him  called  the  wisest  man 
in  Washington,  and  know  the 
justification  for  it,"  asserted 
Bourjaily.  Mellett  furnishes  the 
liberal  viewpoint,  said  the  Globe 
president  and  editor. 

“Another  old  friend  followed,” 
added  Bourjaily  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  enthusiasm.  “Gould  Lin¬ 
coln  with  ‘The  Political  Mill.’ 
He  sees  things  from  the  conser¬ 
vative  point.  Together,  Lincoln 
and  Mellett  make  a  perfect  team 
of  high-principled,  trustworthy 
interpreters  of  public  affairs.” 

A  third  friend,  Burt  Garnett 
cofounder  of  Editorial  Research 
Reports  and  specialist  in  city, 
county  and  state  affairs,  sup¬ 
plied  a  separate  report  on  civic 
matters,  “Local  Affairs  Service.” 

Then,  as  an  intended  parallel 
for  the  successful  Drew  Pearson 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
begun  during  his  UFS  period. 
Bourjaily  offered  Tris  Coffin’s 
“Washington  Daybook,”  a  col¬ 
umn  of  the  unusual  in  inside- 
Washington  news. 

“Still  looking  for  known 
values,”  as  Bourjaily  put  it,  he 
installed  his  first  pictorial  fea¬ 
ture.  a  panel  relating  the  Bible 
to  current  everyday  life,  Frank¬ 
lin  van  Zelm’s  “It’s  Just  As  True 
Today.”  The  panels  formula,  as 
he  implied,  was  not  original  to 
the  young  syndicate. 

Bourjaily  first  established  the 
Globe  Syndicate  in  1937,  but  as 
“a  name  for  my  activities  as 
counsel  to  publishers,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  As  a  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate.  it  began  this  year.  In  be¬ 
tween  he  freelanced,  edited  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  News  and  worked 


with  the  Board  of  Economic 
Welfare.  Characteristically,  he 
greeted  the  coming  trend  in  his 
syndicates  development: 

“Working  with  these  new  tal¬ 
ents  and  ideas,  it  is  exhilarating 
to  think  that  before  long  we  will 
have  a  great  new  crop  of  comic 
artists  to  bid  for  space  on  the 
comic  pages  of  the  country.” 

Accent  on  Food 

FOOD  is  front  -  page  news  — 

which  may  be  why  both  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  AP 
N  E  w  S  FEA¬ 
TURES  have  —  - 

announce- 
ments  this  week 
on  new  food 
writers. 

King  has  ob¬ 
tained  Ida  Bai- 
ley  Allen, 
whose  41  books 
on  food  and 
food  making 
have  sold  more 
than  14,000,000 
copies,  as  food  '  _ 
columnist.  Her  Brownstone 
“Let’s  Eat”  will  appear  six  days 
a  week  beginning  Dec.  1  and  will 
contain  practical  menus  within 
the  range  of  average  budgets. 
The  column  is  announced  as  the 
answer  to  American  housewives’ 
needs  as  revealed  in  Miss  Allen’s 
coast-to-coast  survey  of  home¬ 
makers  and  in  her  personal  in¬ 
terviews. 

Miss  Allen  promises  in  her 
700  to  800-word  columns  more 
information  on  making  familiar 
foods  colorful  and  different,  sec¬ 
tional  recipes,  time-saving  meth¬ 
ods,  and  budget  help.  “To  be  in 
touch  with  the  food  problems  of 
the  average  family,”  she  said,  “I 
am  working  with  a  group  of 
homemakers  whose  husbands 


are  in  the  $60-a-week  income 
group.”  She  has  cut  these  down 
from  a  $33  weekly  food  expense. 
As  food  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Miss  Allen  attracted  at¬ 
tention  with  “tested  recipes” 
and  “balanced  rations.” 

At  the  Associated  Press,  Cec¬ 
ily  Brownstone  is  new  food  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Charlotte  Adams, 
and  will  write  two  illustrated 
food  articles  weekly  and  a  daily 
column.  As  associate  and  food 
editor  of  Parents  magazine,  she 
wrote  also  about  children.  She 
attributes  her  original  skill  at 
cookery  to  her  father,  who  so 
insisted  on  good  food  that  he 
made  his  wife  and,  indirectly, 
his  five  daughters  superb  cooks, 
and  she  studied  cookery  under 
famous  chefs  at  universities  of 
Manitoba,  Columbia  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  During  the  war  she  insti- 
tutued  a  nutrition  and  cooking 
course  for  mothers  that  was 
widely  used  by  Parent-Teacher 
associations,  child-study  classes 
and  other  women’s  groups. 

Editorial  Page  Short 
DIXIE — or  specifically  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News — seems  to  grow 
those  brief  and  breezy  columns 
on  the  news  that  are  humorous 
but  pointed.  General  Features 
Corporation  is  offering  such  a 
daily  column  from  the  News’ 
pages,  “The  Last  Straw,”  by  Jim 
Griffith.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago,  a  similar  amusing  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  news  reached 
syndication  via  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  by  a  for¬ 
mer  News  editor.  Jack  Tarver. 

Griffith’s  column  discusses 
anything  from  atomic  energy  to 
the  population  loss  in  Missouri, 
and  the  readership  has  been  so 
impressive  at  the  News  that  the 
feature  is  slated  for  a  front-page 
spot.  GFC  releases  it  Nov.  24. 
firiffith  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  about  six  years,  two  of 
these  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Macon  News. 

Puzzle  on  Crossword 
THE  CROSSWORD  puzzle’s 
worldwide  use,  contrasted 
with  its  comparatively  small 


faithful  following,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sunday  and  feature 
editors  at  the  current  American 
Press  Institute  to  that  much 
overlooked  feature  at  a  session 
last  Friday. 

Hard  to  omit,  used  even  by 
the  New  York  Times,  useful  in 
keeping  the  Sunday  paptr 
around  homes  during  the  week, 
widely  sold  in  book  form,  the 
crossword  seemed  calculate  to 
attract  a  larger  readership  thw 
it  actually  did.  Might  it  be,  sug¬ 
gested  a  speaker,  that  the  read¬ 
ers  find  the  average  newspaper 
crossword  too  simple? 

A  good  many  papers  have  got 
the  idea  that  people  won't  work 
on  crosswords  more  than  20 
minutes — perhaps  that's  true  of 
New  York  City  commuters.  But 
crosswords  are  admittedly  an  in¬ 
tellectual  game — are  they  possi¬ 
bly  missing  their  normal  adher¬ 
ents  by  aiming  too  low? 

Holes  and  Personals 

ERICH  BRANDEIS,  author  of 

the  King  Features'  coiumn. 
“Looking  at  Life,”  retired  Nov! 
7 — for  the  third  time — as  KFS 
promotion  manager  to  devote  all 
his  working  time  to  the  column. 
Henry  Nyland,  who  has  been 
serving  as  his  assistant  and  lay¬ 
out  man,  will  take  over  the  du 
ties  of  promotion  manager. 
Brandeis’  first  retirement  wai 
many  years  ago,  but  his  second 
occurred  during  the  war,  short 
ly  before  the  death  of  J.  V.  Cot 
nolly.  After  the  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent’s  death  he  returned  to  hb 
promotion  desk  until  last  wett 

Early  December  the  150  pa 
pers  affiliated  with  the  Readb 
Service  feature  handled  by  KFS 
will  get  the  1948  edition  of 
“Your  Income  Tax  Guide”  book¬ 
let,  together  with  promotional 
material.  ...  A  KFS  fareweB 
dinner  Tuesday  launched  Roben 
L.  ( Believe  It  or  Not)  Ripley  on 
his  winter’s  cruise  to  warine 
states  in  his  colorful  Chinese 
junk.  Joseph  Willicombe  will 
accompany  the  cruise  part  way 
to  arrange  contacts  with  news¬ 
papers,  clubs  and  others  eager 
to  give  the  cartoonist  publicity. 


a  Put  Your  Finger  on  the 
I  World’s  “News  Center.” 

Washington?  Ask  any  news- 
'  paper  editor,  any  newspaper 
■  reader,  and  their  answer  Is:— 
“First  comes  OUR  OWN 
LOCAL  STATE,  COUNTY. 
CITY  News.  National,  Inter¬ 
national  news,  yes  .  . .  but  we 
get  that  anyway.” 

Now,  firmly  established,  comes 
a  two-way  Washington  fea¬ 
ture.  Special  “leads”  are 
written  about  each  and  every 
area  to  which  the  column  goes. 
“Local”  —  and  news  "beats.” 
Then — exclusives  ferreted  out 
In  Washington. 

ihington  News  Whiffs 

re,  a  wholly  unique  Idea  In  Capl^ 
tal  columns.  Esther  'Van  Wagoner  imty 
looks  two  ways  for  news.  Wonderful  for  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
Mondays.  Dramatically  different.  Send  for  samples. 
Released  From  Capited  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

30  Journal  Square  Jersey  City.  N. 
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Fish  Stories 
Score  in  Drive 
To  Save  Grain 

Boston— Here  is  a  fish  story 
that  caught  the  wide-spread 
fancy  of  newspaper  editors  and 
placed  Boston's  fishing  industry 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  country’s  current 
•Save  Grain— Serve  Fish”  pro- 
gram.  . 

With  the  guidance  of  promo¬ 
tional  and  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  the  Massachusetts  Fisheries 
Assocation  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  Americans  fish¬ 
conscious  and  thereby  save 
grain. 

The  program  was  launched 
during  the  third  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber  but  the  highlight  came  on 
November  s  first  "Meatless  Tues¬ 
day’’  when  four  famous  Boston 
chefs  invaded  the  Middle  West 
with  cargoes  of  fresh-caught 
North  Atlantic  fish.  In  each  city 
—St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Buffalo — the  fish  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boston  chef  according  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  recipe. 

This  "Cook’s  Tour,”  via  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines,  won  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  radio  as 
a  public  service  in  the  nation  s 
fo^  conservation  program.  In 
Chicago,  the  Sun  carried  a  five- 
column  photograph  that  covered 
the  upper  half  of  the  tabloid- 
size  back  page.  The  Daily  News 
gave  it  a  two-column  spread 
with  a  “Fish  Story  With  a  Grain 
of  Truth.” 

Similar  play  was  given  to  the 
visit  of  modern  Massachusetts 
“Minute  Men”  in  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  The  report  from  Buf¬ 
falo  spoke  for  itself:  "You  have 
had  a  mighty  smart  promotional 
idea  that  clicked.  Front  page, 
second  section,  picture  coverage 
in  both  competing  Buffalo  pa¬ 
pers  is  no  small  achievement.” 

Back  home  in  Boston,  the  “Eat 
Fish”  campaign  received  the  all- 
out  endorsement  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Post,  which 
assigned  Warren  Carberg,  staff 
writer,  to  do  a  daily  story  with 
photos. 

The  Post  “expected'  to  have 
requests  for  “about  25,000  cook¬ 
books.”  The  first  25,000  were 
gobbled  up  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week. 

The  Post  also  furnished  fur¬ 
ther  support  through  its  regular 
radio  programs  over  Station 
WBZ.  Mildred  Carlson,  the 
Post’s  home  forum  commentator, 
made  daily  mention  of  the  book. 

Other  Boston  newspapers,  re¬ 
luctant  to  play  with  the  Post’s 
“baby,”  nevertheless  gave  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  over-all  program 
and  the  western  invasion  of  the 
Boston  chefs.  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  played  up  a  three- 
wlumn  front  page  picture.  The 
Boston  American  also  handled 
the  chefs  story  pictorially. 

Guiding  the  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  public  relations  ac- 
uyities  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fisheries  Association  is  the  Bos¬ 
ton  agency  of  Chambers  &  Wis- 
well,  Inc.  The  agency  called 
upon  Paul  A.  Newsome  &  Co.. 
tac.,  Boston  public  relations 
arm,  to  handle  details  of  the 
air  excursion. 


W.  E.  Brown  Directs 
Alabama  Food  Drive 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  W.  E.  ; 
(Bill)  Brown,  advertising  direc-  i 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  is  ! 
serving  as  state  I 

food  conserva-  / 

tion  administra-  j 

tor.  Gov.  James  | 

E.  Folsom  made  ' 

the  appointment  { 

in  accordance  ; 

with  a  request  IK  ^  I  ] 
from  President 

paved  the  way  ^  j 

for  other  news- 

papers  in  the  ^ 

state  in  plugging  Brown 

the  Presidents 
food  conservation  program.  Cou¬ 
pons  were  printed  for  several 
days  on  page  one.  through  which 
readers  could  pledge  their  sup¬ 
port  to  Trumans  four-point 
program.  | 

Don  Seiwell,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Post,  was  appointed 
by  Brown  as  chairman  of  the 
state  publicity  committee.  Serv¬ 
ing  with  him  were  Charles  A. 
Fell,  managing  editor,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News;  Doyle  Buckles, 
manager,  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Montgomery;  Barrett 
Shelton,  managing  editor,  De¬ 
catur  Daily;  Jack  Langhorne, 
business  manager,  Huntsville 
Times;  Harry  Ayers,  general 
manager,  Anniston  Star;  Grover  ; 
C,  Hall,  Jr,,  editor,  Montgomery  : 
Advertiser;  Louis  A.  Eckl,  edi¬ 
tor,  Tri-Cities  Daily,  Sheffield; 
Don  Greenwood,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Press. 

m 

Wisconsin  Dailies 
Adopt  Ad  Slogan 

Milwaukee,  Wis,  —  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  the  Wisconsin 
Hometown  Daily  Newspapers,  a 
new  slogan,  “Readership  Is  the 
‘Third  Dimension’  of  Newspaper 
Evaluation,”  has  been  adopted. 
With  circulation  and  rates,  or 
milline  rates,  as  two  dimensions 
for  measuring  or  evaluating  a 
newspaper,  a  third  dimension, 
high  readership,  has  been  added. 

Bert  S.  Gittins  Advertising, 
Milwaukee,  is  the  agency  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign  under  the 
supervision  of  a  three-man  steer¬ 
ing  committee  from  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Daily  Newspaper  League  and 
the  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
papers.  George  W.  Gressman, 
Janesville  Gazette,  is  chairman. 
Other  members  are  Elmer  C.  Ty- 
ron,  Marinette  Eagle-Star,  and 
Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  Racine 
Journal-Times. 

m 

Forecast  Presented 

A  group  of  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  financial  writers  presented 
their  business  forecasts  at  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Credit 
Men’s  annual  “Financial  Merry- 
Go-Round”  Nov.  12.  Those  par¬ 
ticipating  were  Edward  A.  Kan- 
dilk.  Sun;  Philip  F.  Hampson, 
Tribune;  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel, 
Herald-American;  Herman  Gas- 
trell  Seely,  Daily  News;  David 
Dillman,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  William  A. 
Ayers,  of  Finance  magazine. 


M 


Jack  Lait,  Jr.,  is  not  in  the  business  of  "dis¬ 
covering"  baby  stars,  press  agenting  his 
friends  or  garnering  meals  for  souvenirs. 

He's  an  honest-to-goodness  newspaperman 
who  believes  a  daily  Hollywood  column 
should  consist  of  the  news  readers  want  and 
who  knows  that  the  surest  way  to  get  it  is 
the  hard  way — by  digging  it  out. 

His  Hollywood  column  has  been  tested  for 
a  year  with  the  hard  and  realistic  readership 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Now  he's  ripe  for 
syndication — and  we've  got  him. 

For  samples  and  rates,  wire 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

75  West  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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W.  R.  Hearst 
Active  Director 
Of  Group  at  84 

Los  Angeles — Continued  alert¬ 
ness  to  the  news  sparks  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  now  in  his  84th  year. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  quarterbacking 
has  increased  its  tempo  during 
recent  months,  and  the  signal¬ 
calling  to  the  papers  of  his  vast 
national  organization  is  of  the 
same  caliber  which  has  marked 
more  than  60  years  as  publisher. 

The  continual  flow  of  direc¬ 
tives  and  advice  continues  to 
amaze  his  associates.  The  surge 
has  been  accompanied  by  im¬ 
proved  health.  During  the  past 
summer  the  veteran  publisher 
quit  San  Simeon,  to  which  he 
had  held  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  he  has  since  sojourned  near 
here. 

Work  Expands 

Members  of  his  corporate  fam¬ 
ily  will  join  him  Dec.  5  for  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications.  Pres¬ 
ent  at  that  time  also  will  be  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
tcan;  Randolph  Hearst,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  probably  other 
sons  of  the  publisher. 

Editorial  activities  have  in 
particular  expanded  during  Mr. 
Hearst’s  activities  here.  Within 
recent  months  the  publisher’s 
direction  and  facile  pen  have 
been  manifest  in  many  ways, 
and  throughout  the  entire  group 
of  Hearst  newspapers. 

A  “Be  Soldiers  or  Slaves’’  edi¬ 
torial  addressed  to  R.  T.  Van  Et- 
tisch,  managing  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  on  Oct  14 
showed  Mr.  Hearst  taking  a 
stand  for  American  prepared¬ 
ness  in  reslanting  his  undimin- 
ish^  drive  against  Communism. 

Mr.  Hearst  advised  Mr.  Van 
Ettisch  that  “almost  everyone 
knows  the  evils  of  Communism 
nowadays.  *  •  •  The  thing  of 
importance  now  is  the  plan  for 
the  protection  of  our  country 
particularly  the  plan  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Military  Service.” 

Policies  Continue 

“If  we  do  not  want  to  be  sol¬ 
diers,  we  must  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  being  slaves,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  editorial.  Subsequently 
he  has  amplified  this  stand,  the 
latest  step  (Nov.  7)  being  an 
editorial  response  to  General 
Jacob  L.  Devers’  appeal  for  sup¬ 
port  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
.  serve  units.  No  one  has  been 
found  who  is  able  to  say  the  ex¬ 
act  procedure  applied  to  each  of 
recent  Hearst  writings,  but  vet¬ 
erans  in  his  service  know  well 
the  Hearst  touch  and  point  it  out 
in  article  after  article. 

Hearst  policies  are  continuing 
projects.  Inferential  proof  of 
this  was  provided  just  a  few 
days  ago  (Nov.  3)  when  a  June 
14,  1940.  article  by  W.  R.  Hearst 
was  reprinted.  This  gave  the 
publisher’s  views  in  advocating 
universal  military  training  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  period  when  Mr. 
Hearst  was  contributing  a  daily 
page-one  column,  “In  the  News,” 
to  his  newspapers. 

Asked  to  diagnose  the  present 


intense  Hearst  editorial  actiyity, 
one  observer  stated: 

“Mr.  Hearst  is  always  ahead  of 
us  all.  He  first  warned  that 
Japan  would  attack  25  years  ago, 
and  he  kept  up  his  warnings 
until  Pearl  Harbor.  He  began 
his  warnings  on  Communism  12 
years  ago,  and  he’s  still  at  it.  To¬ 
day  he  is  working  harder  and 
more  intently  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  five  years.” 

■ 

Wisconsin  Rules 
On  Legal  Ad  Rates 

Madison,  Wis. — ^In  an  opinion 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Attorney 
General,  based  on  the  1947  legis¬ 
lature  statutory  amendment,  ad¬ 
vertising  space  rates  for  official 
state  legal  notices  placed  in  any 
newspaper  should  be  on  the 
same  formula  as  rates  applic¬ 
able  in  the  official  state  news¬ 
paper, .  currently  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  here. 

The  opinion  was  requested  by 
F.  X.  Ritger,  director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Purchases,  who 
said  the  law  formerly  did  not 
limit  the  charge  of  newspapers 
for  state  legal  notices  and  per¬ 
mitted  newspapers  with  larger 
circulation  and  higher  space 
rates  to  charge  such  rates 
though  they  exceeded  the  rate 
of  the  official  paper.  If  a  non¬ 
official  paper  charges  a  lower 
rate,  the  lesser  amount  can  be 
paid,  but  a  maximum  charge  is 
now  provided. 

The  formula  fixes  the  rates  at 
the  amount  regularly  received 
by  a  newspaper  for  the  same 
amount  of  similar  advertising 
space,  not  exceeding,  however, 
$1  per  folio  for  first  insertion 
and  70  cents  per  folio  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

■ 

Battlefields  Revisited 
By  War  Reporters 

Three  former  war  correspond¬ 
ents  are  revisiting  European 
battlefields  this  fall.  They  are 
Stanley  Frank,  who  covert  the 
Normandy  invasion  from  a 
glider  train  for  the  New  York 
Post;  Collie  Small,  whose  United 
Press  first-hand  observations 
from  a  Ninth  Air  Force 
Marauder  were  widely  read  on 
D-Day;  and  Larry  Newman,  who 
covered  the  air  and  ground  wars 
in  Italy  for  International  News 
Service. 

Since  the  war  all  have  left 
the  newspaper  business  and  en¬ 
tered  the  magazine  field.  Small 
is  with  Colliers,  Newman  with 
Hearst  Magazines  and  Frank  a 
free-lance. 

■ 

Polish  Group  Thanks 
Hearst  for  Support 

Los  Angeles — The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Poland’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  has  honored  William 
Randolph  Hearst  in  appreciation 
of  his  “splendid  defense  of  Po¬ 
land’s  incontestable  rights  for 
her  independent  existence.”  The 
honor  was  in  the  form  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  symbolizing  the  Polish- 
American  friendship  and  a  hand- 
lettered  scroll  of  appreciation. 

The  painting  and  scroll  were 
accepted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst 
by  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Army  Uses  Data 
Of  L  A.  Times 
For  Recruiting 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Los 
Angeles  Times  research  depart¬ 
ment's  population  study  of  the 
county  is  being  used  by  the  U.S. 
Army  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  enlistment  service  with 
remarkable  results.  Recruiting 
has  been  increased  300% 
through  the  use  of  the  data,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maj.  Floyd  Pfeiffer, 
Army  public  information  officer. 

The  market  analysis  con¬ 
ceived  by  W.  K.  Bowden,  Times 
research  manager,  provides  indi¬ 
vidual  block-by-block  popula¬ 
tion  information,  enabling  the 
Army  first  to  concentrate  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  areas  of  greatest  popu¬ 
lation  intensity.  By  comparing 
recruitments  with  data  on  the 
area  from  which  they  came,  it 
was  then  possible  to  determine 
which  areas  and  population  in¬ 
come  groups  provided  the  great¬ 
est  sources  of  enlistments  per¬ 
centagewise  and  thus  further  re¬ 
fine  the  recruitment  technique. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  the 
Army’s  discovery  that,  contrary 
to  previous  belief,  the  best 
source  of  recruits  was  from  the 
upper-income  brackets. 

Other  major  recruiting  cen¬ 
ters,  including  New  York  and 
Chicago,  are  considering  use  of 
the  Times’  methods  of  metro¬ 
politan  breakdowns,  according 
to  Maj.  Pfeiffer. 

■ 

Daily  Features 
Junior  Editorials 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  on  Nov.  5  began  publication 
of  a  series  of  junior  editorials. 
They  will  be  run  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  on  the  editorial 
page  for  an  indefinite  period. 
These  junior  editorials  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  selected  students  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  schools  who 
were  recommended  because  of 
high  standing  in  their  schools  or 
their  excellent  character  as 
young  people. 

“We  are  hoping  that  these  jun¬ 
ior  editorials  will  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  in  making  a  better 
city  and  in  many  other  ways," 
said  F.  A.  Miller,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 

“Reading  them  in  advance  of 
starting  the  series,  they  were 
found  to  present  suggestions  of 
value  to  preachers,  police,  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  school  teachers  and 
officials,  parents  and  many 
others.  Their  contents  suggest 
that  although  the  attitude  of 
too  many  young  persons  of  the 
present  period  are  frivolous, 
real  youthful  thinkers  on  sub¬ 
stantial  subjects  do  exist  and 
will  make  upright  useful  citi¬ 
zens.” 


Special  Edition  ^  ,,,. 

The  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening  “No  counting,  o  mg 
Courier  featured  Trans  World  lines.  Linotype  *  -  ' 

Airlines  in  a  12-page  edition  Quadder  does  it  autoraat- 

Oct.  31,  the  day  the  airline  in-  ically  — up  to  50%  faster 

augurated  twice-daily  service  for  than  hand  quadding. 
the  city.  Ad  tie-ins,  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  front-page  cartoon  and  pic-  p  -  —  ^  * 

tures  on  TWA  took  most  of  the  Unotvp*  Caitm.  CheUnHam  BoIS  end. 

space  in  the  edition. 
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Chicago  News 
Names  Seitz 

Chicago  —  Reynolds  Seitz,  for- 
merly  director  of  advertising 
promotion  and  market  research. 

has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  travel 
editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  suc- 
ceeds  Lucia 
Lewis,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  direct 
her  own  travel 
show  company. 

Mr.  Seitz  as¬ 
sumes  this  new 
post  with  a  va 
ried  background 
Seitx  law  and  jour 

n  a  1  i  s  m  .  He 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  1943. 
Seitz  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  law  journals. 

Replacing  Seitz  as  director  of 
market  research  is  Thomas  A. 
Lowery,  formerly  assistant  to 
George  Hartford,  general  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

■ 

Production  'Lab' 

At  Journalism  School 

lowA  City,  la. — Plans  for  set¬ 
ting  up  a  “Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Laboratory”  in  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  were  announced 
last  week  by  President  Virgil 
Hancher. 

Designed  to  give  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  newspaper  production 
methods  to  all  students  in  jour 
nalism,  the  new  laboratory  will 
be  ready  for  use  the  second 
semester  of  this  year.  All  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school  of  journal 
ism  will  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  setting  type,  of  operating  a 
linecasting  machine,  of  making 
up  a  newspaper,  and  of  news¬ 
paper  press  work,  according  to 
Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism. 

■ 

Maclean  Anniversary 

Maclean  -  Hunter  Publishing 
Co.,  Canadian  firm  which  owns 
36  publications,  observed  its 
60th  anniversary  last  week.  J.  B. 
Maclean,  founder,  established 
the  first  publication,  Canadian 
Grocer,  in  1887.  Before  that  he 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Toronto 
World  and  commercial  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Mail. 


QUAD 

50%  FASTER 


ON  THE 


LinotvP*  Cation.  Cheltenham  Bold  Cond.  i 
Gothic  So.  IS 


As  Powerful  as  Two  Locomotives 

,  ,  ,  That’s  the  Navy’s  new  P4M-1 
Mercator.  A  minimum  of  10,500 
horsepower  is  developed  by  its  two 
jet  and  two  conventional  engines. 
This  is  equal  to  the  power  of  two 
locomotives  each  pulling  125  freight 
cars.  Designed  for  overwater  flights, 
this  land-based  patrol  plane  has  a 
range  of  more  than  3,000  miles  and 
yjeeds  of  well  over  350  m.p.h. 
Twenty-five  have  been  ordered  by. 
our  Navy. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Marlin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Happy  Birthday  .  .  .  Air  Express 
observed  its  20th  birthday  this  fall 
First  flights  were  made  in  open  cock¬ 
pit  ships  and  during  1928,  the  first 
full  year  of  operation,  17,000  ship¬ 
ments  were  carried.  Last  year  more 
than  3,000,000  air  express  shipments 
weighing  53,750,000  pounds  reached 
their  destinations  in  the  U.  S.  and 
60  foreign  countries. 


Something  New  Has  Been  Added  .  .  .  That’s  right,  it’s  America’s  top 
twin-engine  airliner,  the  Martin  2-0-2.  And  you’ll  sec  it  soon  on  leading 
airlines  everywhere.  This  modern  Martin  luxury  liner  has  brought  new  con¬ 
cepts  in  speed,  comfort  and  dependability  to  air  travelers;  new  economy  of 
operation  and  ease  of  maintenance  to  operators;  set  new  standards  in  air 
travel.  Martin  2-0-2’s  are  proving  their  dependability  on  Northwest  Airlines. 


IP?T  os  , 


First  Flighters  ...  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  ^he  passengers  fly¬ 
ing  on  United  Air  Lines  were  first 
flighters  of  whom  nearly  were 
women.  Further  studies  disclosed 
that  48%  were  over  40  years  old; 
42%  had  incomes  under  $5,000;  75% 
were  on  business  while  23%  were  on 
pleasure  flights. 


World’s  Largest  Runway  .  .  . 

10,000  feet,  almost  two  miles,  that’s 
the  length  of  the  new  runway  now 
under  construction  at  Patterson 
Field,  Ohio.  Designed  to  handle  our 
largest  aircraft,  this  huge  runway 
when  completed  will  be  the  world’s 
largest  concrete  runway.  It  is  300 
feet  wide  and  21  to  25  inches  thick. 


\cu/e4ff0^, 


Skyway  No.  1  .  .  .  Now  being 
considered  are  plans  for  a  40-milc- 
wide  transcontinental  airway  for 
personal  planes.  Running  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
route  will  be  thoroughly  marked  by 
signs  designating  it  as  Skyway  No.  1. 
It  will  be  surveyed  to  provide  plenty 
of  good  airports  and  overnight  ac¬ 
commodations  at  easy  intervals  along 
the  way. 


L.  A.  V.  Orders  .  .  .  Latest  South 
American  airline  to  order  new 
Martin  2-0-2  luxury  liners  is  Linea 
Acropostal  Vcnezolana,  Venezuela. 
Deliveries  to  other  leading  North 
and  South  American  airlines,  includ¬ 
ing  Linea  Acrea  Nacional,  Chile, 
are  now  being  made. 


8,500  Feet  per  Second  ...  that’s 
the  speed  the  Neptune-type  rockets 
now  being  built  by  the  Martin  Com- 

f>any  will  reach  75  seconds  after 
aunching.  Rising  to  heights  of  more 
than  235  miles,  these  huge  45-foot 
super-rockets  are  to  be  used  by  our 
Navy  for  experimental  purposes. 


Atrtrmit  SmK9  1909 


BmsUen 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  the  colorful  new  Martin  Booklet, 
“HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR.” 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  / 
Dept,  180,  Baltimore  3.  Maryland  f 


New  Special  Feature  ...  of  the  Martin  2-0-2  is  the  flexible  Mareng  fuel 
cell.  'These  tough,  synthetic  rubber  fuel  cells  are  leakproof  and  are  less  likely 
to  rupture  under  distortion.  Mareng  fuel  cells  are  one  of  the  many  exclusive 
safety  features  which  assure  increased  dependability  in  Martin  airliners. 
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Executive 
Changes  Made 
At  N.  Y.  Post 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Thackrey, 
who  have  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  respectively  of  the  New 
York  Post  and 
president  and 
chairman  of  the 
board  respec¬ 
tively  of  the 
Bronx  Home 
News,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  as¬ 
sumption  joint¬ 
ly  of  dual  func¬ 
tions  as  editors 
and  publishers 
of  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Effective  Nov.  w-  ^  lur-r'i.. _ 

10,  Mary  Me-  ^  “  McClung 

Clung,  advertising  director  of 
the  Post,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Post 
and  Home  News.  Miss  Mc- 


T.O.  Thackrey  Mrs.  Thackrey 

Clung,  in  private  life  the  wife 
of  Edward  C.  Kennelly,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Theodoro  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  is  thus  the  first  woman  in 
American  newspaper  history  to 
achieve  general  managership  of 
a  newspaper  in  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  center. 

In  the  consequent  shifts  of 
executive  personnel,  Edmund 
Goodrich,  general  manager  of 
the  Home  News,  was  made  busi¬ 
ness  rnanager  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  both  newspapers; 
Harry  Rosen,  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Post, 
advertising  director  of  both  pa¬ 
pers;  and  Paul  A.  Tierney,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Home 
News,  executive  editor  of  both 
newspapers. 

Stanley  S.yman,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Home 
News,  was  appointed  depart¬ 
ment  store  manager  for  the 
Post  and  Home  News,  and  War¬ 
ren  Rinenberg  of  the  Post’s  re¬ 
tail  staff  named  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Post. 

Miss  McClung  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  1927 
when  she  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Press.  In  1932  she  joined 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
She  went  to  the  Post  in  1937, 
where  she  served  as  classified 
advertising  manager  and  associ¬ 
ate  advertising  director,  and 
was  appointed  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  in  November,  1942. 

Mr.  Goodrich  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  father  in  Texas 
and  Torreon,  Coahuila.  Mexico. 


He  was  at  one  time  business 
manager  of  Texas  Republic  at 
San  Antonio.  He  went  to  New 
York  in  1924,  where  he  was  an 
executive  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
World  until  its  suspension,  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  in  1931  as  mechani¬ 
cal  executive.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Post  in 
1937. 

From  1939  to  1942  he  was  also 
president  of  Edmund  Goodrich, 
Inc.,  consultants  to  newspapers. 
He  became  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Home 
News  in  May,  1945. 

Goldblatts 
Finds  Video 
Aids  Stores 

Chicago — “Television  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  powerful 
of  the  new  sales,  promotion  and 
advertising  instruments  avail¬ 
able  to  retail  merchandising,” 
declared  R.  A.  Richman,  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Goldblatt’s,  local  department 
store  chain  which  is  also  a 
very  heavy  user  of  newspaper 
ads. 

Richman  made  the  statement 
following  the  opening  few  days 
of  Goldblatt’s  State  Street 
store’s  utilization  of  television 
in  one  of  the  heaviest  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  new  medium  yet 
undertaken  by  a  single  retailing 
organization. 

“With  a  specially  installed 
television  studio  for  our  main 
department  store,”  he  said,  “we 
are  able  to  show  television  in 
operation  to  the  downtown  traf¬ 
fic  passing  by  the  windows  or 
through  the  store  during  the 
day. 

In  11  Goldblatt  stores  we 
have  made  special  installations 
of  90  television  receivers  so  that 
customers  may  see  the  programs 
broadcast  from  the  local  televi¬ 
sion  station,  WBKB.” 

The  Goldblatt  television  dem¬ 
onstration  is  being  presented  in 
cooperation  with  RCA  Victor. 

Richman  cited  the  follow¬ 
ing  benefits  derived  from  tele¬ 
vision: 

( 1 )  stimulated  store  traffic; 
( 2 )  increased  television  receiver 
sales;  (3)  convenient  field-test¬ 
ing  of  television  commercial 
techniques;  (4)  building  com¬ 
munity  good  will  through  pub¬ 
lic  service  nature  of  programs 
offered. 

■ 

Caliiomia  Paper 
Becomes  a  Dail’y 

The  Upland,  Calif. — ^Advance 
of  a  thrice  -  weekly  newspaper 
into  the  daily  field  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Vernon  V. 
Paine  with  appearance  of  The 
Upland  Daily  News-Herald.  The 
five-day  paper  replaces  The  Up¬ 
land  News,  but  the  Ontario 
Herald  is  being  continued  as  a 
weekly,  with  David  McFerran 
as  manager. 

Stephen  Kalagian  is  managing 
editor  and  Robert  Carr  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Paine,  who  has 
been  associated  with  The  Up¬ 
land  News  for  nearly  two  dec¬ 
ades,  purchased  the  Herald  last 
April. 


Oil  Industry 
To  Continue 
P.  R.  Program 

Chicago  —  Plans  to  raise  $1.- 
855,000  for  an  expanded  1948 
public  relations  program  for  the 
oil  industry  were  approved  this 
week  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  program  includes  a  con¬ 
tinuation  throughout  1948,  upon 
an  expanded  basis,  of  national 
advertising  which  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  inaugurated  last  August. 

The  new  program  also  contem¬ 
plates  an  expansion  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  district  field  offices  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  field 
representatives.  These  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  work  with  local 
district  committees  of  oil  men  in 
giving  to  the  public  facts  about 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Commenced  a  year  ago,  the  oil 
Public  Relations  Program  during 
this  year  was  devoted  in  large 
part  to  enlisting  the  1,500.000 
men  and  women  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  fact-telling  pro¬ 
gram.  Emphasis  next  year  will 
be  placed  on  carrying  oil’s  story 
to  stimulate  increased  action  by 
trade  associations  and  oil  com¬ 
panies  at  the  local  level. 

The  action  of  the  board  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  William  R.  Boyd, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  endorsement  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  industry’s  current 
public  relations  program. 

The  program  will  continue  to 
be  administered  and  managed 
by  the  Fred  Eldean  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Inc.  Advertising  agency. 
Sullivan.  Stauffer,  Colwell  and 
Bayles,  Inc. 

■ 

2  AANR  Chapters 
Elect  Ne-w  Officers 

New  officers  were  elected  last 
week  by  two  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

In  San  Francisco  they  are 
Ralph  E.  De  Motte,  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  president;  W.  E.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
vicepresident;  Phil  Gilstrap, 
Ward-Griffith,  secretary;  Earl 
Couch,  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer,  treasurer;  John  W.  Eg- 
gers,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  AANR 
director. 

The  Detroit  chapter  elected 
James  B.  Jones  president;  Pres¬ 
ton  Roberts,  vicepresident;  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Dixon,  treasurer;  David 
E.  Sampson,  secretary;  Wally 
Bates,  Richard  T.  Healy,  and 
Clark  H.  Stevens,  directors. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Meeting 

Don  Hickok,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  Gazette,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  semi-annual 
dinner  of  the  Northeastern  Wis¬ 
consin  Presswomen’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  told  of  his  experience  while 
editor  of  the  Tokyo  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

About  20  newspaper  women 
from  Oshkosh,  Neenah,  Apple- 
ton,  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc, 
Green  Bay  and  Marinette  at¬ 
tended. 


Canadian  Linage  Up 

Daily  newspaper  ad  linage 
in  Canada  increased  15.3% 
in  August,  1947.  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  yeor, 
according  to  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association. 
National  linage  rose  18.5%; 
classified  16.4%,  and  local 
13.4ya-  The  eight-month  total 
was  up  21.2%. 

Longview,  Tex.,  Dailies 
Capitalize  on  Event 

Longview,  Tex. — Shortly  after 
the  blast  furnace  at  the  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.  at  Daingerfield, 
30  minutes  from  Longview,  was 
dedicated  recently,  copies  of  a 
60-page  Lone  Star  Steel  Edition 
of  the  Longview  Daily  News 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
and  directors  at  the  plant.  Tlie 
addition  also  featured  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Greater  East  Texas 
Industrial  Exposition  at  Kilgore 
and  the  East  Texas  Jamboree  at 
Gilmer. 

The  next  day’s  issue  of  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  car¬ 
ried  complete  news  and  picture 
coverage  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
program,  the  Kilgore  exposition 
and  the  Gilmer  Jamboree. 
Copies  of  this  edition  were 
flown  to  Dallas  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st  and  presented  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Lone  Star 
Steel. 

The  News  and  the  Journal  are 
published  by  Carl  L.  Estes. 

■ 

Daily  Changes  Name 
In  Lewisto’wn,  Mont. 

Lewistown,  Mont.  —  Central 
Montana’s  only  daily,  the  Lewis- 
town  Democrat-News,  now  car¬ 
ries  a  new  logotype  heading  on 
page  one  with  the  paper’s  name 
shortened  to  the  Lewistown 
Daily  News. 

The  Democrat-News  was  a 
merger  of  the  old  morning  Daily 
Democrat,  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1890,  and  the  Evening 
Daily  News,  started  in  1M5. 
Byerly  Publishing  Co.,  which 
purchased  the  paper  last  May  1, 
took  a  reader  poll  and  found  al¬ 
most  9  to  1  favored  the  ‘‘Daily 
News”  as  a  new  name. 
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Our  half-billion-dollar  construction 
program  will  help  make  the 
steel  America  needs 


This  year  United  States  Steel  will  produce 
i\%  more  steel  than  in  1939,  the  last  peacetime  year 
before  the  war. 

Even  with  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons  in  steel 
capacity  since  1940 ,  our  mills  have  been  strained  to  supply 
steel  to  so  many  industries  for  so  many  things . .  .veterans’ 
emergency  housing . . .  emergency  freight  cars  . . .  auto¬ 
mobiles  . . .  refrigerators  . . .  stoves  . . .  wire  . . .  pipe  . . . 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  and  countless  other  needs. 

An  added  difficulty  in  meeting  present  demands  was 
the  industry  loss  of  18  million  tons  of  steel  production 
resulting  from  the  steel  and  coal  strikes  since  V- J  Day. 

Until  November  1st  of  this  year,  U.  S.  Steel  was  spend¬ 
ing  20  million  dollars  a  month  for  construction  of  new 
production  facilities.  During  the  coming  months,  we  shall 
continue  to  spend  more  than  15  million  dollars  a  month 
on  this  expansion  program.  We  have  scheduled  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  costing  one-half  billion  dollars  . . . 
new  blast  furnaces . . .  new  coke  ovens . . .  new  sheet  mills 
. . .  new  wire  mills . .  ..new  facilities  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  steel  ingots,  tin  plate  and  tubular  products. 

United  States  Steel  has  never  failed  to  increase  its 
facilities  to  help  meet  the  steel  needs  of  the  country.  Our 
steel  production  is  keeping  pace  with  America. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


New  plants  and  improvements  will  cost 


one-half  billion  dollars . 


We*ve  been  spending  20  million  dollars  a 
month  to  improve  production  facilities . . . 


Our  peacetime  steel  production  has 


reached  a  new  high , . . 


SUISIOUSV  COMMNIfS . •■IIICSB  IllSU  CIMPSST  •  SatllCM  STUl  I  ■III  CIMMSf  •  CUBISIC  llllltll  IT|[l  CSSrOMTISN  •  COltMBU  STEtl  COBBtBT  •  CTClBBt  FIBCE  MBMBT 

FtBIUtMiriBILnBBtBBIIMIClaMBT  .  ttSBtlB  tTIIl  STUrTIBS  tlMBm  •  BSTIOBSl  TBIC  CBMPBBr  •  Sll  WEll  MPflT  CBBPtB*  •  UBBCSIEE  CItl.  ItIB  t  ItllltSI  CSMPBBT 
IBins  W«tB  still  nPNT  CISPSBT  •  BBITIS  ITStES  STIIl  PIMICTS  CIIIPUE  •  BBITES  STSIIt  STEEl  SBPPET  CSMPABT  •  BBIPEBSAl  snst  CEBEBT  CIlPtBT  •  PIISIBIB  BWISE  CtMPABf 
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the  author  of  two  recent  books,  \A7aimL 

“Fly  Fishing,”  and  “Bait  Casting 

with  a  Thermometer.”  He  holds  %tv*|  _ #  » 

a  record  unbeaten  since  1910  for  01 

an  83  pound  Chinook  salmon,  ^ 

is  the  only  fisherman  today  who  U  U 
holds  a  world's  record  for  both 

fly  casting  and  for  fishing,  says  El  Paso,  Tex. — Southwesttn 
the  release.  Association  of  Advertisini 

Kenneth  H.  Ward  has  joined  Agencies  held  a  three-day  a 
Schoenfeld,  Huber  &  Green,  Chi-  nual  convention  here  Nov.  8  ti 
cago,  as  account  exec.  He  was  lO.  Some  30  agency  executive 
formerly  with  Swaney,  Drake  &  from  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Dai 

Bement,  that  city,  on  the  las,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Tuls; 

and  Oklahoma  City  participated 
pniMHIHi  Heaviest  interest  was  showc 

in  a  session  with  the  prognu 
topic,  “The  hot  question— agen 

■  A  cy  and/or  public  relations." 

A  spokesman  said  many  ageo 
cy  participants  appeared  uncer 
3*  1  ■  m/  VZtW'  tain  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of 

H  H  what  appears  to  be  an  increas- 

ing  trend  of  advertising  agen- 


^^dvertidina  ^JoiL 


Wade  Atkinson  is  with  the 
public  information  dept.,  Frigid- 
aire  division.  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Midge  Kovacs  is  now  working 
on  the  staff  of  Charles  H.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  New  York,  as 
a  copywriter. 


Kelly  Succeeds  Hickson 
PHILIP  J.  KELLY,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc..  New  York  City,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  L.  M.  Hickson  as  ad  sales 
promotion  director  of  National 
Distillers  Products  Corp. 


cies  to  incorporate  pubUc  rela¬ 
tions  functions.  One  man  called 
it  a  “dilemma.” 

Lowe  Runkle  of  Lowe  Runkle 


Feldman 


Graham-Paige  account.  He  has  Dallas,  was  chosen  vicepresi- 
had  20  years  of  experience  on  dent,  and  Alfonso  Johnson,  Dal 
newspapers  and  retail  advertis-  las,  re-elected  executive  secre- 
ing,  in  addition  to  handling  in-  tary  and  treasurer, 
dustrial  adyertising  at  Allis  Herald  Beckjorden,  assistant 
Chalmers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  executive  secretary,  Americar 

Powell  Advertising,  Inc.,  Association  of  Advertising  Agen 
Detroit,  has  changed  its  name  cies,  reviewed  his  organizations 
to  Powell  Grant  Advertising,  current  policies. 

Inc.  The  agency  reports  that  it  Television  in  the  home  is  still 
has  enlarged  its  staff.  a  long  way  off,  according  to  a 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising,  poll  at  the  convention.  Twelie 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  appointed  guessed  at  least  five  years  before 
Ridings  &  Ferris,  Inc.,  as  its  pub-  they  had  video  sets  at  home 
licity  and  public  relations  coun-  And  only  three  thought  it  would 
sel.  be  as  soon  as  two  years. 

Charles  T.  M  c  E  l  r  o  y  ,  of  El  Paso  Times  and  El  Pub 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Herald-Post  were  hosts  at  a  din 
has  been  named  executive  secre-  ner. 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  Apparel  ■ 

Mfg.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Circulation  Fraud 

W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.,  has  n  •  T  •!  t 
moved  its  New  York  offices  from  DnngS  Jail  1  GlllI 
270  Park  Ave.  to  larger  quarters  John  Harold  Davis,  55,  of 
„ .  Whitmore  Lake,  suburb  of  neti- 

by  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  years  in 
prisdh  by  Federal  Judge  Ernest 
A.  O’Brien.  He  was  convicted 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Davis,  publisher  of  the  magi’ 

. . ^  _  zine.  Railroad  Freight  Agtni 

pencils  and  typewriters  was  accused  of  claiming  a  cii- 
and  turned  out  en  masse  culation  of  22,000,  when  actu- 
first  Ottawa  Press  Club  ally  the  first  three  issues  had 
be  held  here  since  before  only  300  circulation, 
r.  His  claims  were  made  to  De 

iy  600  representatives  of  troit  and  New  York  manufac 
nent,  diplomatic,  military  turers  and  led  to  advertisement 
'ofessional  circles  were  worth  $20,000,  the  govemmen. 
charged. 

only  verbal  departure 

_ „  lout  the  entire  dinner 

was  the  reading  by  Club  Presi-  ,  f  lilAlIf  ikiA 

dent  Foster  Barclay,  of  the  Ca-  fHy|f  U  C 

nadian  Press,  of  a  message  from  U  "  “ 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  Nf 

who  cabled  from  London. 


Huwen  Account  Mgr. 
CHARLES  E.  HUWEN  is  now 
account  manager  of  Behel  & 
Waldie  &  Briggs,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
He  liquidated  his  interest  in 
Huwen  &  Associates  to  join  the 
agency. 


ivirs.  naigni  tNcanea  _ j 

MRS  CAROLYN  HAIGHT  has  t  t 

moved  into  the  fashion-public  JACK  CUMMINGS.  Leon  Liv- 
relations  director’s  post  at  Bon-  .  Advertising.  San  Fran- 

wit  Teller.  New  Yof^k  City.  She  cisco,  is  president  of  the  newly 
had  been  assistant  fashion  pub-  njgar^ed  Advert^mg  Produc- 
licity  director  of  J.  Walter  tion  Managers  of  Northern  Cal- 
Thompson’s,  and  with  Vogue  itncnia.  The  pur^se  of  the  club 

magazine  and  Laid  d  Taylor.  LL,Sl„‘gTr^eetnS't3r 

mnluaT'asaUtancITnd  ‘knowf  Oita’ 

BURTON  G.  FELDMAN  has  ^ge.  Officers  are:  Chuck  RArif 
been  placed  m  the  vicepresi-  Shrewsbury,  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
oents  chair  of  Buchanan  &  Co.,  man,  vicepresident:  Bert  Ottj 
Chicago  office.  He  s  had  his  own  Johnck,  Young  &  Rubicam,  sec-  paper 
ag^cy,  been  with  Foote,  Cone  retary-treasurer;  and  committee  books, 

&  Belding,  and  was  once  vice-  chairmen:  John  Burke,  L.  C.  Nov.  8 
president-copy  chief  of  Olian  Cole  Advertising:  Roland  at  the 
Advertising.  Howes,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  ball  to 

Dave  Cooke,  Batten,  Barton,  the  wi 
L&M  Adds  Swertiager  Durstine  &  Osborn:  and  Stan  Neai 

WALTER  M.  SWERTFAGER.  Kerk,  Garfield  &  Guild.  goverr 

former  head  of  the  ad-public  A  full-page  ad,  “A  Truth  and  f 
relations  agency  bearing  his  About  Advertising,”  which  was  8^®fts. 
name,  will  join  Lennen  &  Mitch-  run  in  a  New  York  City  daily 
ell,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  vice-  and  placed  by  Deutsch  &  Shea, 
president  and  member  of  the  Inc.,  has  brought  to  date  some 
plans  board  on  Dec.  15.  Before  624  phone  calls  and  letters  in¬ 
forming  his  own  agency,  he  was  dorsing  the  ad  and  asking  to  re- 
with  Ward.  Wheelock  Co.  and  print  it.  The  copy  stressed  that 
Lord  &  Thomas.  even  the  best  ad  campaigns  need 

strong  merchandising  and  pro- 

Switches  in  Adland  motional  support.  FiinH  ITITI 

LOUIS  M.  HEYWARD  has  been  George  J.  Wallace  1^  joined  OCnOlarsnip  rund  IIIJ 

named  head  of  the  radio  and  iv®  "ledia  dept,  of  Ellington  &  Yakima,  Wash. — A  memorial  ■■Hn 

television  dept.,  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  ass^tant  space  buyer,  scholarship  fund,  raised  by  em- 

Inc.  Former  script  editor  for  the  Formerly  with  Compton  agency,  ployes  of  the  Republic  Publish- 

radio  transcriptions  division  bf  Robert  Hamilton  heads  the  ing  Co.  here  in  lieu  of  floral  trib-  |||*  ■£. 

Associated  Press.  media  dept,  at  Ellington.  utes,  will  honory  the  memory  Wp  H, 

Robert  B.  Callan  is  a  new  ac-  Frank  R.  Steel,  account  exec  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Robertson.  The  S 

count  exec  with  Ad  Fried  Ad-  with  Presba,  Fellers  &  Presba,  fund  totals  $305.  Bf  M  ■T**  * 

vertising,  Oakland,  Calif.  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  just  assumed  Mrs.  Robertson  was  the 

Margaret  M.  Bailey  has  the  additional  dutie.s  of  fresh-  mother  of  Ted  Robertson, 

joined  the  creative  staff  of  Alley  water  fishing  editor  for  Out-  publisher,  Yakima  Herald  and  .  “ 

&  Richards,  Inc.,  Boston.  She’ll  doorsman  magazine.  Steel,  vet-  Republic,  and  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 

serve  as  a  merchandising  spe-  eran  fishing  authority  and  long-  Crum,  president.  Republic  Pub- 

cialist  of  women’s  products.  time  tournament  champion,  is  lishing  Co, 
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U.Y.  Circulators  Told 
Radio  Is  No  Threat 


JTICA  N.  Y.  —  "Circulation 
growth  of  newspapers  proves 
ve  need  not  fear  turther  growth 
jf  radio,  "  according  to  Matthew 
3  Sullivan,  circulation  direc- 
M  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
m  an  address  at  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sion  (Nov.  11)  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As- 
sociations  30th  anniversary 
meeting  here. 

"Although  people  will  listen 
to  the  news,  they  must  see  and 
read  it,”  he  declared.  "They  de¬ 
pend  upon  newspapers  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  readability  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  Proof  of  that  was  em¬ 
phasized  during  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  of  1939.  when  Poland 
was  invaded  and  the  war  was 
on.  Folks  listened  to  the  radio 
and  all  its  dramatics  with  the 
result  that  they  were  confused. 
Telephone  calls  for  news 
jammed  newspaper  switch¬ 
boards  all  over  the  nation.  Pub¬ 
lishers  had  to  issue  newspapers 
on  Sunday  afternoon  so  that  the 
people  could  have  reliable  and 
accurate  news.  *  rom  that  time 
on.  circulation  climbed  faster 
and  higher  than  ever  before.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  went  back  to  the 
general  newspaper  price  in¬ 
crease  from  2  to  3  cents  back  in 
1920  to  answer  his  own  ques¬ 
tion:  Will  circulation  drop?  He 
said  circulation  continued  up¬ 
ward  despite  the  boost.  He  cited 
further  gains  which  lasted  until 
the  1929  crash,  noted  the  plunge 
and  subsequent  rise  through 
1937,  asserting  that  many  of  the 
failures  in  1937-1938  were  pa¬ 
pers  that  spent  heavily  in  high- 
pressure  circulation  and  not 
enough  in  the  content  of  their 
news  columns. 

He  said  that  circulation 
climbed  still  further  despite 
a  general  boost  to  4  cents  in 
1938-1939. 

“And  since  V-J  Day,”  he 
idded.  “circulation  has  gone  up 
lespite  an  increase  to  5  cen^ 
snd  the  end  of  war  news.” 

“Everything  indicates  that 
radio  has  helped  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.”  he  said.  “Our  daily 
circulation  has  nearly  doubled. 
»  although  more  radio  stations 
vill  go  on  the  air,  we  can  look 
orward  to  even  more  circula- 
ion." 

Arthur  J.  Vaeth  of  the  Utica 
observer- Dispatch,  advanced  to 
he  presidency  of  the  associa- 
lon,  succeeding  J.  Truman 
fahler  of  the  Rome  Sentinel. 
The  other  new  officers: 

First  vicepresident:  Milton  H. 
yttman,  Schenectady  Union- 
•tar;  second  vicepresident:  Cy- 
ws  H.  Favor,  Utica  Daily  Press; 
wretary-treasurer:  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill,  Binghamton  Press; 
Convention  secretary :  Joseph 
auch,  Newsday,  Hempstead. 
«.  1. 

Most  newspapers  are  enjoying 
circulation  figures  they  never 
creamed  they  would  have  after 
Casaday,  president 
*  the  International  Circulation 
aanagers  Association,  said  at 
be  Tuesday  dinner. 

Cas^ay,  of  the  San  Francisco 
tromincT,  declared  the  gains 


were  held  despite  “circulation 
price  increases  on  both  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  .  .  .  and 
price  increases  which  have  en¬ 
abled  publishers  to  stay  in  busi 
ness.” 

“Believe  me,"  he  continued, 
“even  with  the  present  inflation¬ 
ary  trend,  publishers  need  all 
the  circulation  revenue  they  can 
get.” 

The  meeting  opened  Nov.  10 
with  a  board  of  directors’  meet¬ 
ing.  Monday  evening  the  Rome 
Sentinel  was  host  at  a  buffet. 

J.  Truman  Kahler,  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  outgoing  president  of  the 
state  group,  opened  the  Tuesday 
meeting. 

James  McKernan,  Brooklyn, 
the  group’s  founder,  offered  rem¬ 
iniscences  in  observance  of  the 
organization’s  30th  anniversary. 
McKernan  was  presented  with  a 
$100  purse  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  He  never  has  missed 
a  meeting. 

Other  speakers  were:  Stanley 
Hancock.  Lockport  Union  Sun 
and  Journal;  Russell  S.  Graham. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News; 
Frank  Shippey,  Oneonta  Star; 
Howard  W.  Bishop,  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express;  Capt.  Robert  H. 
Cooke,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Department  ANPA. 

Casaday  said  that  many  circu¬ 
lation  managers — and  publishers 
too — have  been  afraid  to  get  cir¬ 
culation  prices  too  high  for  fear 
of  a  possible  depression  “in  the 
next  few  years.” 

But  he  said  that  circulation 
departments — as  contrasted  with 
advertising  departments  —  have 
not  as  much  to  fear  from  a  de¬ 
pression. 

"The  last  depression  really 
took  a  bite  out  of  advertising” 
Casaday  said.  “Linage  of  eve¬ 
ning  papers  in  1933  was  down 
approximately  36%  under  1928 
figures  while  morning  papers 
were  hit  even  harder  and  were 
down  about  45'"^.  Sunday  papers 
reaily  took  it  on  the  nose,  and 
were  down  54%  . 

He  cited  circulation  figure 
losses  in  the  same  order,  as  only 
6%.  9%  and  8%:. 

William  A.  Baaske  of  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  hailed 
classified  advertising  as  a  “sure 
fire  circulation  builder.” 

"We  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said,  "know  classified  as 
a  departmental  of  advertising, 
but  to  our  readers,  to  the  woman 
in  the  home  and  the  worker  in 
the  shop,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
feature  of  the  newspaper  which 
can  supply  necessities  critically 
needed  and  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  supplied  in  any  other 
manner.” 

Elmer  Laycock,  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Gazette,  said  his  paper 
had  "lost  nothing  by  eliminating 
returns  .  .  .  and  we  would  be 
loathe  to  accept  a  general  re¬ 
turn  policy.” 

“If  it  has  cost  us  sales,”  he 
said,  “the  number  is  so  few  as 
to  be  inconsequential,  and  we 
think  the  policy  we  pursue  offers 
so  many  advantages  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  statement  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  gained.” 
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The  Journal 
now  offers  advertisers 
the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history 
both  Daily  and  Sunday 

★  -A-  ★ 

The  Portland 
Metropolitan  District  now 
hasthelargestpopulation 
in  its  history  according  to 
Bureau  of  Census  figures: 

April,  1940  Census .  406,406 

April,  1944  Sample  Census  531,548 
April,  1947  Sample  Survey  534,422 

it  ir  it 

You  need  the  Journal  to  sell  effectively  in  Oregon’s  only  Major 
Market  .  .  .  Metropolitan  Portland  and  its  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

The  JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

2nd  Largest  Evening 
Newspaper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

Member  Mutropelitan  and  PacifU  Parade  Groups 
Rtpresented  Nationally  by  Reynolds-Fitzgorald,  Inc. 
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Thunder  From  Sky, Yes; 
Thunder  From  Ned,  No 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

YOU  CAN  T  GET  thunder  out 

of  a  fluffy  white  cloud,  a  hurri¬ 
cane  from  a  soft  breeze,  light¬ 
ning  from  a  blue  sky. 

Which  is  this  morning’s  way 
of  saying  that  I  have  just  talked 
to  Edward  J.  Whitehead,  assist¬ 
ant  radio  director  of  Marschalk 
&  Pratt  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Everyone  calls  him  Ned. 

No  Thunder 

This  little  corner  of  E&P 
wanted  him  to  thunder  and  snort 
and  blow  hard  and  shoot  light¬ 
ning  on  the  subject  of  Radio 
Promotion  versus  Newspaper 
Promotion. 

You  know,  stir  up  a  storm. 
Show  his  fangs.  Blast  one  or  the 
other  or  both.  Insult  the  guests 
and  toss  glasses  and  become  vio¬ 
lent.  Rip  the  sidewalks  up  and 
smash  windows.  Be  a  real  hel¬ 
ler. 

But  it  was  as  futile  as  trying 
to  sell  the  Republican  party  to 
the  President’s  hometown.  It 
just  isn’t  in  him.  I  guess.  He’s 
a  quiet,  gentle  fellow.  Tall,  thin 
as  a  wafer  and  single. 

'Temperamentally,  he’s  a  fluffy 
white  cloud.  He  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
plode. 

’  I’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  out,” 
he  said  a  bit  warily  and  with  the 
heated  enthusiasm  of  a  man  pa.v- 
ing  his  taxes. 

■’I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  au 
thority  on  either  end,  especially 
on  newspapers — in  fact,  on  news¬ 
papers  all  I  know  is  what  I 
have  observed  as  an  average 
reader. 

Seaboard  Traveler 

“On  radio,  well.  I've  traveled 
around  and  visited  a  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
East,  each  with  two  to  live  sta¬ 
tions.  And  I  drop  in  on  some  40 
stations  from  Maine  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  connection  with  my  job. 

I  ve  seen  how  they  do  promo¬ 
tion.” 

“Ned.”  I  said,  “let's  accept  the 
fact  that  the  five  readers  of  this 
page  ( including  my  wife  and 
daughters  three)  accept  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  an  expert  on 
newspaper  promotion.  I  won’t 
saw  you  off  the  limb  you  only 
imagine  you’ve  climbed  out  on. 

“So  relax,  son,  and  start  the 
next  paragraph  off  with  what 
you  have  seen  radio  do  to  win 
and  influence  listeners.” 

The  35  -  year  -  old  radioman 
thanked  me  for,  in  his  words, 
“not  putting  me  on  a  spot.”  He 
admits  he  is  sarcastic,  and  he 
sounded  almost  as  though  he 
were  truly  thankful. 

“You  can  say,”  he  began  “that 
I  believe  radio  is  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  its  promotion,  and  that 
this  promotion  is  more  alert  and 
timely  and  attractive.  Also,  it  is 
more  ingenious.” 

He  crossed  his  long  legs.  Then 
he  ran  long  fingers  through  his 
dark  hair  that  has  little  pin¬ 
points  of  white  in  it. 


"Now  here's  what  I  mean.  1 
have  seen  radio  use  every  pos¬ 
sible  outlet. 

“I  have  seen  radio  advertise 
its  wares  on  outdoor  signs  and 
in  streetcars,  in  taxicabs  and  in 
booths  at  local  fairs,  on  match¬ 
book  covers  and  in  station  house 
organs,  in  direct  mail  and  in 
store  windows — and,  of  course, 
all  stations  put  out  reams  of  pro¬ 
motional  program  material,  be¬ 
sides  their  broadcast  plugs. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  radio  is 
far  more  progressive.  Maybe  it’s 
because  radio  is  a  younger  busi¬ 
ness — I  really  don’t  know.  But 
I  am  sure  that  newspapers  could 
be  less  dull. 

“In  my  travels,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  radio  stations  are  way 
ahead  of  the  papers  in  that  area. 
There  is  more  promotional  acti¬ 
vity  on  their  part.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  papers  couldn’t 
put  more  snap  into  their  promo¬ 
tion — do  a  better  job  of  selling 
themselves.” 

What,  this  department  asked, 
would  he  have  newspapers  do? 

“Well.”  he  answer^,  “papers 
could  employ  cabs  and  booths 
and  signs  and  so  on  more  ex¬ 
tensively.  I  know  that  they  do 
some  of  this  already  but  they 
don’t  do  enough  of  it. 

"Coming  right  down  the  air¬ 
waves  to  specific  cases,  here  are 
a  couple  of  things  radio  stations 
have  done. 

Nickel  Publicity 
"One  station  I  deal  with  in 
New  England  dropped  nickels 
into  newly  installed  parking  me¬ 
ters.  It  was  good  five  cent  pub¬ 
licity.  A  representative  of  the 
station  simply  walked  around 
town  and  inserted  coins  where- 
ever  he  found  overparked  cars. 

"At  the  same  time,  he  placed 
an  'Oops,  your  flag  was  show¬ 
ing!’  card  to  the  windshield.  The 
card  explained  the  free  service 
and  said  the  station  was  happy 
to  keep  the  motorist  out  of 
court. 

"Another  station  made  a  pro¬ 
fitable  barter  with  a  milk  com¬ 
pany.  The  station  gave  time 
in  exchange  for  mention  on  the 
neck  of  milk  bottles. 

“There  are  many  more  ex¬ 
amples  I  could  run  off.  but  let 
me  tell  you  what  one  major  net¬ 
work  did  in  the  way  of  block 
promotion.  It  was  based  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  shows.  Before  the  pro¬ 
motion  Hooper  showed  this  aver¬ 
age  audience  for  the  period  ( one 
week)  of  four  networks: 

The  major  network  ....30.1 

X  . 27.7 

Y  .  9.2 

Z  . 30.3 

“After  the  promotion.  Hooper 

showed  the  networks  this  way: 
The  major  network  . . .  .35.4 

X  . 19.1 

Y  . 13.3 

Z  . 21.3 

“This,  you’ll  agree,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  nice  increase  for  the 


Ned  Whitehead 

major  network  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  sets-in-use  dropped  off 
during  the  two  periods.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  that  promotion 
pays. 

“I  don’t  want  to  labor  the 
point,  but,  all  in  all,  I  think  ra¬ 
dio  is  more  resourceful,  more 
enterprising.  Newspapers  could 
learn  from  radio,  which  on  the 
whole  is  willing  to  spend  money 
to  promote  both  itself  and  its 
clients’  shows  and  products.” 

Ned,  who  says  that  as  a  bache¬ 
lor  his  hobby  is  women,  came  by 
his  opinions  as  honestly  as  our 
Nell. 

After  flopping  his  ears  around 
in  several  immediately-follow¬ 
ing  high-school-graduation  jobs, 
he  joined  the  agency  in  1935. 
Two  years  later,  he  went  into 
the  radio  department  and  has 
been  there  ever  since. 

Radio  is  as  close  to  him  as  his 
next  breath.  He  knows  radio. 
For  10  years  now  he  has  worked 
with  clients,  worked  with  com¬ 
mercials,  worked  with  radio  sche¬ 
dules,  worked  with  telephones 
and  letters  ( 20  calls  a  day,  about 
50  letters  a  week),  worked 
with  announcers,  program  ped¬ 
dlers.  station  managers,  station 
representatives,  program  pro¬ 
ducers,  press  associations,  cli¬ 
ents. 

I  said  worked.  He  calls  it  fun. 
Especially  these  fall  weekends, 
which  he  spends  down  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Texas  sitting  in  on 
football  games  as  agency  pro¬ 
gram  supervisor  for  a  large  oil 
company. 

■ 

Ad  Rule  Complies 
With  Rent  La’w 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  has  refused  to  accept 
advertisements  which  offer 
apartments  for  rent  on  the  con¬ 
dition  the  new  tenants  purchase 
furniture  from  the  landlords. 
Advertising  Manager  William  E. 
O’Brien  asserted. 

Statement  of  the  paper’s  pol¬ 
icy  was  prompted  by  a  letter 
from  George  J.  Summers,  area 
rent  director. 


Huston  Marks 
50  Years  With 
Ottumwa  Daily 

John  Huston,  publisher  of  the 
Ottumwa  ( la. )  Courier,  com¬ 
pleted  50  years’  association  with 
that  newspaper  on  Nov.  5. 

He  began  as  a  carrier  Iwy  and 
helper  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  at  $4  a  week.  He  later 
headed  that  department,  was  in 
the  auditing  department,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  business 
manager  before  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  death  of  James  F. 
Powell  in  1928. 

E.  P.  Adler,  president  of  the 
Lee  syndicate  of  newspapers, 
and  publisher  of  the  Davenport 
( la. )  Daily  Times,  presented  to 
Mr.  Huston  a  50-year  pin,  the 
gift  of  the  employes  of  the  Cou 
rier. 

The  occasion  was  a  public  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Courier  building, 
given  by  the  employes  for  their 
publisher.  He  also  received  gifte 
of  a  luggage  set  from  his  em 
ployes  and  a  radio-phonograph 
from  publishers  of  the  other 
newspapers  in  the  Lee  syndicate 
of  which  the  Courier  is  the 
parent. 

■ 

FCC  Approves  Stock 
Transfer  in  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Approval 
has  been  given  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
a  $1,345,600  transfer  of  stock  in 
the  Journal  Co.  which  will  give 
majority  control  of  the  company 
to  the  Journal  Employes’  Stock 
Trust  Agreement  under  a  plan 
announced  last  May  by  Harry 
J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Approval  Required 

FCC  approval  was  required 
because  the  company  holds  12 
licenses  for  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Wisconsin,  including 
Milwaukee  and  Wausau  stand¬ 
ard  AM  and  FM.  television,  ex 
perimental  and  relay  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

There  are  now  48.000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Journal 
Co.,  representing  40%  of  the 
total,  in  the  trust.  With  the 
transfer  of  18,000  more  shares 
to  the  Trust  Agreement  trustees 
for  a  total  consideration  ol 
$1,345,600,  the  employes'  trust 
will  thus  control  66.000  shares, 
constituting  55%  control  of  the 
company.  The  additional  stock 
will  come  from  holdings  of  Mr 
Grant  and  Faye  McBeath,  niece 
of  the  late  L.  W.  Nieman,  found 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
m 

10%  Guild  Raise 

Granted  in  Vancouvei 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — ^At  one  ol 
the  shortest  scale  meetings  on 
record  the  Vancouver  Newspa 
per  Guild,  Local  No.  1  voted  to 
accept  a  10%  across-the-boarc 
wage  increase. 

Although  the  Guild’s  contrac 
does  not  expire  until  Jan.  ip 

1948,  Publisher  Donald  Cromie 

of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  made  wo 
proposal  to  a  Guild  negotiatini 
committee  and  offered  ! 

the  increase  into  effect  on  Nov 
1  to  carry  throu^  until  Jan.  la 

1949. 
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Newsmen  In  on  ‘Kill’ 
In  Florida  Everglades 


GREATER 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Chief  instructed  Stone  to  place 
emergency  calls  for  ambulances. 

To  get  his  story  the  managing 
editor  then  accompanied  the 
men  to  Kingston  Hospital,  jot¬ 
ting  down  his  notes  enroute  in 
the  ambulance. 


MIAMI,  Fla. — Miami  newsmen 

and  cameramen  were  in  on 
the  capture  of  a  gun-toting 
voung  desperado  recently  on  the 
i^ge  of  the  Florida  everglades 

_ 3  rare  experience  in  a  terrain 

that  frequently  wears  out  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  long 
before  fugitives  are  captured. 

A  Coast  Guard  “Duck,”  on 
lend-lease  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  had  served  as  an  effective 
if  rough  riding  press  room.’  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Staff  Photographer 
Bill  Stapleton  had  “dismounted 
and  was  accompanying  rifle  and 
machinegun  carrying  police 
working  just  ahead  of  the 
“duck.”  ,  ^ . 

He  had  just  focused  his  cam¬ 
era  on  a 
some  13  i 


Story  Walks  In 

HAROLD  GARDNER,  of  the 

Montreal  (Que. )  Herald,  had 
an  exclusive  story  walk  into  the 
office  recently. 

Police  all  across  the  country 
were  searching  for  the  slayer  of 
11-year-old  Betty  Playford  at 
Owen  Sound  recently.  Last 
Friday  a  slight,  22-year-old  Re¬ 
gina,  Alberta,  man,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  been  hospitalized 
as  a  “pyschopathic  personality” 
walked  into  the  Herald  office 
and  handed  a  signed  statement 
that  he  was  the  killer  to 
Gardner. 

Bussey  now  awaits  trial  in  a 
Grey  County  jail,  at  Owen 
Sound  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 


"  a  likely  clump  of  brush 

_ _ 15  feet  ahead — near  where 

the  fugitive  had  last  been  seen 
ducking  a  volley  of  fire — when 
a  police  voice  said,  “Here  he  is,” 
and  the  handcuffs  clicked. 

Stapleton’s  shutter  clicked  too, 
all  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The 
picture  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  best  shots  of  the  year  for 
his  paper.  The  swamp  water  was 
still  glistening  on  the  fugitive 
and  he  still  wore  a  garland  of 
vines  with  which  he'd  tried  to 
camouflage  himself. 

Gulliver's  Travels 
DENVER,  Colo. — Elvon  Howe, 

Denver  Post  reporter,  is 
known  as  the  "modern  Gulliver  ” 
of  the  staff.  Although  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  he  has  traveled  -  . 

20,000  miles  in  search  of  special  history  quiz 
stories  since  April,  1946.  Denver  stuc 

First  there  was  a  trip  to  Ber-  many  of  then 
muda  with  the  Navy  on  the  edge  of  Ame 
cruiser,  Denver.  Then,  in  July,  So.  MLss  Ci 
1946,  Howe  covered  the  Bikini  convention  w 
atomic  bomb  tests  for  the  Post,  carrying  25  c 
He  recently  returned  from  a  on  the  textbc 
9,200-mile  trip  through  Alaska,  high  schools. 
As  a  passenger  in  a  light  plane  er-delegates  \ 
Howe  flew  along  the  Alcan  The  resul 
Highway  to  Skagway.  tional  interej 

Then,  he  hopp^  to  Anchorage  usual  reports 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  MART 


There's  a  NEW  spirit  in  New  Orleans. . . 
a  spirit  that  moves  to  make  dreams  a  reality! 
Long  blessed  by  providence  with  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  mineral  wealth,  oil,  raw  materials, 
timber,  fisheries,  furs,  sugar,  chemicals. .  .a 
year-'round  ideal  climate, .  .and  now  a  great 
pool  of  trained  manpower. ..  New  Orleans  Is 
on  the  March!  Sales  are  up,  employment*  is 
high  and  per  capita  buying  income  is  the 
highest  in  history  by  far. 


The  International  House  and  Free  Trade 
Zone,  realities  now,.,and  soon,.. The  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Mart  show  what  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  untiring  drive  of  far-sight¬ 
ed  civic  and  business  leaders.  To  bring  New 
Orleans  to  the  fore  as  the  Nation's  No.  I 
port,  the  most  logical  point  of  trade  between 
the  Norlhern  Hemisphere  and  the  great 
South  and  Central  Markets... is  the  constant 
aim! 


Yes!  New  Orleans  is  growing  and  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  it,  right  along,  are  the  two 
newspapers  that  completely  cover  this  great 
and  expanding  market.  .  at  surprisingly  low 
cost! 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Fire-Eater 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y.— Fire  Chief 

Joseph  L.  Murphy  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  Robert  J.  Stone, 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Leader,  is  a  handy  guy  to  have 
around  fire  stations.  Twice  in 
toe  last -few  weeks  Stone  has 
“rolled”  with  firemen,  and  both 
times  he  has  covered  his  paper 
with  on-the-spot  reports. 

The_  first  “ride”  resulted  in  an 
eye-witness  account  of  a  house 
fire.  The  second  time  Stone  ac¬ 
companied  firemen  he  had  to 
put  down  his  pencil  and  help 
out  his  firemen  buddies. 

Five  were  overcome  by  smoke 
poiMn  at  a  barge  fire  and,  after 
assisting  the  men  from  the 


A  solution  to  the  world  food 
shortage  is  hinted  at  in  the  report 
of  50%  to  300%  increases  in  yield 
of  crops  grown  in  radioactive  soil 
at  atom-bomber  Nagasaki.  Earlier 
studies  indicate  that  the  bomb 
also  reduces  consumers. 


^imc^'Picagsime 

Morning  Evening  ★  Sunday 

New  Orleans  States 


^  Member  ^ 

ANANtfwork 


A  Pittsburgh  man  has  just  had  an 
operation  which  permits  him  to 
eat  his  first  square  meal  in  26 
years.  One  of  toe  most  inoppor¬ 
tune  operations  of  our  times. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Representative: 

JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc 


assisting  the  “men 
smoke-filled  barges, 
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Daily's  Library 
Need  Not  Be 
'Dump  Ground' 

A  newspaper  library  can  be  a 
dumping  ground  for  back  num¬ 
bers  and  clippings  or  the  news¬ 
men’s  right-hand  assistant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edna  Fletcher,  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Early  in  the  1940’s  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  papers  made  choice 
in  favor  of  a  fully  organized  li¬ 
brary  -  morgue,  hired  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  today  have  a  de¬ 
partment  that  not  only  supplies 
source  material  and  background 
to  their  own  staffs,  but  is  called 
upon  for  information  by  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  state. 

How  this  newspaper  library 
was  organized — a  change  which 
an  editor  of  the  paper  last  year 
labeled  its  cheapest  investment 
— was  related  to  a  session  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  and 
retold  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Mrs.  Fletcher.  Hers  was  first  in 
a  series  of  reports  to  API  on 
medium-sized  libraries,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  interest  shown  at  last 
year’s  report  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  library  by  its 
head,  Robert  Lee  Grayson. 

Single  System 

Her  problems  were  to  make 
the  material  which  should  be  on 
file  readily  available  for  use 
( largely  a  matter  of  establishing 
a  single  system),  to  establish  the 
library-morgue  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  department,  and  to  sell  the 
idea  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  to  the  staff. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  glossed  over  a 
bit  her  own  problem  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  library  as  a  depart¬ 
ment,  boss  of  its  own  system 
and  personnel  and  responsible 
to  the  managing  editor,  but  she 
did  solve  “the  tendency  to  dump 
surplus  personnel  in  the  li¬ 
brary.”  ’The  nine  library  staff 
members  she  has  she  considers 
the  minimum  to  do  the  job. 

In  her  opinion,  a  background 
file  consisting  solely  or  chiefly 
of  clips  is  a  terrific  waste  of 
time  for  the  news  staff  and  a 
great  deterrent  to  library  use. 
A  card  file  alone,  she  feels,  of¬ 
fers  too  little  information  on 
many  stories.  “For  my  size  li¬ 
brary.”  she  feels,  “index  cards 
and  clips  are  better  than  either 
alone."  When  any  reporter  asks 
for  data  on  a  local  politician 
the  cards  will  give  him  a  quick 
reminder  of  the  important 
points  in  the  politician's  career, 
while  clips  of  some  of  the  more 
important  stories  will  fill  him  in 
on  details. 

"Date,  place  and  figures  are 
‘must’  on  the  index  cards — all 
the  facts  needed  for  a  resume  in 
a  story,”  she  explained. 

Preparing  the  cards  to  file  un¬ 
der  all  possible  subjects — some¬ 
times  more  than  two  dozen-=— 
takes  no  more  time  with  a 
duplicator  system,  she  said, 
than  multiple  clippings. 

As  musts  she  listed  a  refer¬ 
ence  library  of  about  500  vol¬ 
umes  and,  emphatically,  a  refer¬ 
ence  room  where  the  books  may 
be  consulted  without  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  library  to  be  lost  or  to 
become  temporarily  inacces- 
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Chinese  Learn 
Chop  Suey  Secret 

The  fellow  countrymen  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  need  no  longer 
worry  over  how  to  cook  the 
great  (American-invented)  Chi¬ 
nese  dish  Chop  Suey.  The  China 
Press  of  Shanghai  has  just  car¬ 
ried  a  recipe  for  a  new  labor- 
saving  version  of  the  dish  by 
NEA  Services  food  editor  Gay- 
nor  Maddox. 


sible  to  the  paper's  staff. 

From  serving  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  staffs,  the  library- 
mor^e  has  branched  out  into  a 
public  relations  function:  “We 
serve  all  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
in  a  way  as  a  public  service  to 
the  papers,”  she  said. 

During  the  war,  when  the 
papers  had  a  complete  war  file, 
this  public  service  resulted  in 
even  better  files  because  Mrs. 
Fletcher  asked  the  papers  which 
requested  information  to  recip¬ 
rocate  in  the  future. 

The  library  also  services  in¬ 
formation  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  the  natural  repository 
for  complaints  from  inside  the 
staff  and  queries  from  outside. 
Any  day  when  everything  goes 
wrong  one  of  these  outside  que¬ 
ries  can  be  depended  upon  to 
change  the  atmosphere. 

“How  many  acres,”  someone 
will  ask,  “are  there  in  five 
acres?” 

■ 

Newspaper 
Backs  Kids' 
'Night  Club' 

When  the  local  Amvets  post 
suggested  to  the  Glendale  ( Cal. ) 
News-Press  that  a  teenagers’ 
night  club  would  solve  a  lot  of 
community  problems,  it  started 
a  project  that  benefitted  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  the  kids. 
For  the  3,000  increased  circula¬ 
tion  attained  by  the  paper  since 
the  program  began  is  largely 
evaluated  by  Publisher  H.  C. 
Burkheimer  as  evidence  of  in 
creased  public  acceptance  of  the 
News-Press  because  of  its  com¬ 
munity  service. 

Heavily  Publicized 

Progress  of  the  teen  agers  club 
hns  been  heavily  publicized  by 
the  paper  all  along. 

Through  news  stories,  the  citi 
zens  learned  of  the  project’s 
various  needs  during  the  build¬ 
ing  p  h  a  s  e — furnishings  and 
equipment,  building  materials, 
services  of  skilled  workmen — 
and  the  needs  were  promptly 
met. 

Then  publicity  shifted  to  ac¬ 
tivities  and  personalities.  The 
club,  housed  in  a  remodeled 
small  manufacturing  plant,  at¬ 
tracts  capacity  crowds  of  young 
sters.  14  to  18,  several  times  a 
week,  where  popular  disc  jock¬ 
eys.  band  leaders,  and  other 
idols  of  the  teen-agers  provide 
entertainment. 

Because  of  its  co-sponsorship 
of  the  project,  the  News-Press 
has  shared  in  a  flood  of  praise 
from  community  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 


Colorado  Ban 
On  Courtroom 
Photos  Dented 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.  —  For 
the  first  time  in  the  judicial  his¬ 
tory  of  Colorado,  a  newspaper 
photographer  has  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  pictures  of  an  im¬ 
portant  trial  while  it  was  in 
session. 

Floyd  McCall,  Denver  Post 
photographer,  provided  the  im¬ 
portant  picture  beat  during  his 
coverage  of  the  Roy  L.  Maxson 
murder  trial  in  Grand  Junction. 

He  received  praise,  after  the 
trial,  from  District  Judge  Paul 
L.  Littler,  who  presided  and 
from  both  prosecuting  and  de¬ 
fense  attorneys. 

The  defendant,  a  61-year-old 
peach  grower,  was  charged  with 
the  poison  death  of  Samuel  G. 
McMullin,  80,  a  pioneer  Grand 
Junction  attorney  and  financier 
last  November. 

He  was  acquitted,  but  the 
prominence  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  made  the  story  important 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

Uses  Mobile  Unit 

McCall  and  Bernard  Kelly,  re¬ 
porter,  were  assigned  to  cover 
the  trial.  The  lensman,  who  de¬ 
signed  the  Post  s  mobile  wire- 
photo  unit,  suggested  that  they 
get  to  the  western  Colorado  city 
a  day  ahead  of  the  trial  open¬ 
ing,  and  talk  to  Judge  Littler. 

When  McCall  and  Kelly  made 
the  precedent-breaking  request. 
Judge  Littler  agreed  to  ask  the 
attorneys  if  they  would  have 
any  objection. 

The  photographer  said  he 
would  use  a  Kodak  Medalist  II, 
so  it  would  not  be  conspicuous, 
and  that  he  would  use  no  flash 
bulbs  during  the  actual  trial. 

Before  court  convened  the 
next  day.  Judge  Littler  dis¬ 
cussed  McCall's  proposal  with 
District  Attorney  A.  Allen 
Brown  of  Delta  and  Defense  At¬ 
torney  Charles  J.  Moynihan  of 
Montrose.  The  three  agreed  to 
put  the  photographer  "on  pro¬ 
bation’  for  a  day,  under  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  court. 

He  was  not  to  go  inside  the 
railings;  not  to  use  any  flash; 
not  to  raise  his  camera  to  his 
eyes  to  focus — any  one  of  which, 
the  court  said,  might  prove  to 
be  distracting  to  witnesses  and 
counsel. 

Subjects  Unaware 

McCall  kept  the  camera,  hung 
by  a  shoulder  strap  at  his  waist, 
and  the  fast  lens  caught  several 
dramatic  shots  through  the  two 
weeks  of  the  trial.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  subjects  did  not 
know  they  were  being  “snapped  " 
although  McCall  asked  them  if 
they  had  any  objections  before 
the  court  sessions  started  each 
day. 

After  the  trial  and  Maxson’s 
acquittal  Judge  Littler  and  the 
district  attorney  commended 
McCall’s  “conduct.” 

Defense  Attorney  Moynihan 
verbally  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  both  McCall  and  Kelly. 
He  said  he  had  not  observed  any 
action  by  McCall  which  could 
possibly  have  distracted  counsel, 
a  witness,  or  a  juror. 
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Liquor  Ad  Bill 
To  Be  Revived 

Washington  —  Sen.  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas  will  re-intro¬ 
duce  his  bill  for  a  ban  on 
liquor  advertising  in  newspa 
pers  and  magazines  moving  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  by  ra¬ 
dio,  he  has  announced. 

The  suggested  legislation  has 
made  no  headway  in  previous 
sessions  but  the  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  publisher, 
who  does  not  accept  such  copy 
for  his  publications,  believes 
sentiment  is  increasing  for  en¬ 
actment  of  the  law,  he  said. 

Irwin  Leaves 
P,  R.  Position 
With  Ford  Co. 

Detroit — James  W.  Irwin,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
form  a  new  corporation  which 
will  sell  Ford  motor  coaches  in 
the  Cleveland-Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
area. 

Announcement  of  Irwin’s 
resignation  was  made  by  Henry 
Ford  II,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  contingent  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
company.  Metropolitan  Motor 
Coaches,  Inc.,  which  will  be  the 
exclusive  national  distributors 
of  Ford  motor  coaches  and  parts. 

The  new  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  William  B.  Livingston, 
who  is  president.  For  the  last 
17  years,  Livingston  has  be<m 
associated  with  GMC  division. 

No  successor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Irwin.  He  join^ 
Ford  March  1,  1947,  still  is  active 
in  Public  Relations  Associates  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  succes¬ 
sor  to  James  Irwin  Associates, 
which  he  organized. 

■ 

Portugal  Reported 
Censoring  Press 

Travelers  from  Portugal  said 
this  week  that  an  unofficial  cen¬ 
sorship  on  dispatches  leaving 
that  country  had  been  reim- 
po.sed,  probably  as  a  feature  of 
the  government’s  measures 
against  subversive  movements, 
according  to  a  United  Press  Lon¬ 
don  dispatch. 

Thirteen  persons  were  fined 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
last  week  for  “subversive  activ¬ 
ity.” 
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Ad  Innovation 
Used  to  Help 
Vets  Get  Jobs 

Chicago— The  Chicago  Herald- 
American  this  week  launched  a 
new  “Help  Wanted  Veterans” 
classified  advertising  service  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  specialized  wartime 
training  of  ex-servicemen  to 
available  jobs  in  industry. 

The  Herald-American  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  plan  for  firms  to  i^e 
military  classifications  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  kind  of  jobs  available, 
thereby  serving  both  the  vet¬ 
eran  and  civilian  industry.  Such 
a  service  saves  cost  of  training 
and  loss  through  inexperience 
by  providing  a  direct  approach 
to  the  source  of  skilled  labor, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Use  Bulletin  Listings 

“Manufacturers  and  service 
concerns  have  told  us  that  se¬ 
lection  of  qualified,  trained  em¬ 
ployes  necessary  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  at  profitable  levels  is 
their  major  problem,”  explained 
R.  L.  Shless,  Herald-American 
classified  manager. 

The  Herald-American,  in  turn, 
has  found  a  way  to  locate 
trained  veterans  and  bring  them 
into  civilian  industry.  Key  to 
toe  plan  is  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin’s  compilation 
and  crossed-indexed  listings  of 
120,000  military  classifications 
wito  their  civilian  counterparts. 

For  instance,  a  civilian  occu¬ 
pation  such  as  cost  clerk  has 
the  military  counterpart  of 
Bookkeeper  ( Mlarine ) ,  Clerk 
General  (Army),  and  Shipfitter 
(Navy).  Similarly,  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  needs  a  crater  and  pack¬ 
er,  he  advertises  for  a  Car¬ 
penter’s  Mate,  2,  3  Cl.  (Navy), 
or  Shore  Party  Man  (Marine). 
Machine  tool  operators  can  be 
designated  as  Aviation  Machin¬ 
ist’s  Mate  (P),  Chief  1-Cl. 
(Navy),  Mechanic,  Fuel  Induc¬ 
tion  (Army). 

’The  “Help  Wanted  Veterans” 
classification  began  Sunday  with 
approximately  200  firms  running 
ads  under  the  new  heading. 
The  classification  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  daily  paper  and  is 
being  promoted  through  display 
ads  in  the  Herald-American  and 
on  billboards. 

■ 

Bulletin's  System 
PHILADELPHIA— The  Bulletin 

Co.  has  just  published  a  book 
entitled  “Military  Classifications 
in  Terms  of  Civilian  Occupa¬ 
tions”  which  is  proving  of  value 
to  servicemen  and  also  to  em¬ 
ployers  planning  job  placements 
for  them. 

The  640-page  volume  contain¬ 
ing  some  120,000  listings  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Bulletin’s  Vet¬ 
erans  Service  Bureau  which  was 
established  in  1945.  General  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  book  is  to  break 
down  the  barrier  of  language 
which  has  kept  civilian  employ¬ 
ers  from  understanding  the 
skills  represented  by  many 
thousands  of  military  ratings. 

To  make  the  volume  authentic 
and  completely  informative.  Bul¬ 
letin  management  secured  the 
assistance  of  various  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  bur¬ 
eaus. 


Any  Resemblance 
Was  a  Suiphse 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Chronicle  accepted  a  release 
from  the  local  offices  of  the 
Community  Chest  in  which  the 
plight  of  a  fictitious  couple  and 
their  children  was  outlined. 

It  discovered  after  publication 
that  by  coincidence  the  names 
were  those  of  actual  Houston¬ 
ians.  The  Chronicle  explained 
on  page  one  the  next  day  that 
the  couple  was  not  in  need,  was 
not  having  marital  difficulties 
and  wasn't  contemplating  di 
vorce. _ 

Publishers  Extol 
Will  Rogers' 
Sense  of  Humor 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Amon 
Carter,  Jesse  Jones,  Silliman 
Evans,  Ted  Dealey  and  Tom 
Gooch,  widely  known  publish¬ 
ers,  joined  in  paying  tribute  to 
Will  Rogers  when  a  statue  and 
portrait  of  the  famous  cowboy- 
philosopher  were  unveiled  here 
last  week. 

The  statue  and  the  portrait, 
each  depicting  Rogers  astride  a 
cow  pony,  were  given  to  the 
city  by  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  worth  Star-Telegram.  The 
statue  stands  in  front  and  the 
portrait  in  the  lobby  of  the 
memorial  group  of  civic  build¬ 
ings  bearing  Rogers'  name. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
a  native  Texan,  unveiled  the 
memorials,  and  spoke.  Margaret 
Truman,  daughter  of  President 
Truman,  sang  Rogers’  favorite 
song,  “Home  on  the  Range.” 

“He  gave  the  world  a  sense  of 
humor,  something  we  have  not 
had  since  his  passing,”  said 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Dealey,  publisher  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  eulogized 
Rogers  as  “the  greatest  citizen 
of  the  United  States  during  his 
time.”  And  he  added,  “We  need 
someone  like  him  in  this  hectic 
time.” 

Declared  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean:  “He 
was  the  voice  of  our  country 
during  his  lifetime.” 

“We  have  needed  him  more 
in  the  last  10  years  than  we 
ever  needed  him,”  said  Gooch, 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald. 

The  statue  was  created  by 
Electra  Waggoner  Biggs  of  Ver¬ 
non,  Tex.;  Fort  Worth,  and  New 
York.  It  is  9  feet,  11  inches  tall 
and  weighs  3,200  pounds.  The 
portrait  was  painted  by  Sey¬ 
mour  M.  Stone  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kate  T.  Wolfe,  a  cousin 
of  Will  Rogers,  was  among  the 
honored  guests  at  the  ceremony, 
witnessed  by  more  than  5,000. 

25- Year  Club 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Twenty- 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  who  have 
been  on  the  paper  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were 
welcomed  into  the  Journal’s 
25-Year  Club  at  the  second  an¬ 
nual  service  awards  dinner  at 
the  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club. 
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FOR  TWENTIETH 
PRINTING  EDUCATION 
WEEK 


JANUARY  11-17,1948 

JOSEPH  F.  SORACE,  National  Chairman, 

PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK,  urges; 

Induce  advertisers  and  publishers  to  slant  advertise¬ 
ments  and  print  Franklin  quotations  during  the  week  of 
January  11-17,  1948. 

Request  all  civic  and  trade  associations  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  PRINTING  with  displays  of  printed 
material  and  with  appropriate  addresses. 

Seek  the  co-operation  of  printing  schools,  employers' 
groups  and  craftsmen's  clubs  to  promote  the  educational 
advantages  of  printing. 

Ask  all  printers  to  use  poster  stamps  or  Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  insignia  on  correspondence,  invoices  and 
blotters. 

Have  Craftsmen  Club  members  and  printing  students 
design  and  feature  a  suitable  window  poster  or  bust  of 
Franklin. 

Encourage  local  establishments  to  display  at  least  one 
of  these  posters. 

Have  local  industry,  education  and  student  groups 
arrange  exhibits  and  meetings  featuring  the  observance 
of  Printing  Education  Week. 

Urge  local  printing  and  publishing  concerns  to  hold 
open  house  with  suitable  displays. 

Request  circulation  managers  to  acquaint  boys  with  the 
advantages  of  a  career  in  printing  by  holding  suitable 
Franklin  rallies. 

Impress  youth  with  the  importance  of  the  printing  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  huge  and  interesting  business  offering  un¬ 
limited  opportunity. 

Persuade  mayors,  governors,  legislators,  radio  chains 
and  broadcasters  to  proclaim  and  stress  benefits  of  Print¬ 
ing  Education  Week. 

Canvass  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  feature 
printing  education  and  Franklin  thrift  posters. 

Printing  Education  Week  helps  make  useful  citizens  as 
is  exemplified  by  philosophies,  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  '"Benjamin  Franklin — Printer." 

Sponsored  by  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  The  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  The  Franklin  Institute.  The 
Printing  Industry — represented  by  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  and  Printing  industry 
of  America — joins  with  us  in  observing  PRINTING  WEEK 
during  the  same  period. 

For  additional  promotional  material,  write  to  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  412  National  Savings 
&  Trust  Bldg.,  719  15th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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PublisherJTU 
Chicago  Parley 
At  Impasse 

Chicago— With  nothing  tangi¬ 
ble  to  announce,  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
Local  16  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  continued  nego- 
tians  for  a  new  wage  contract 
here  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
day  as  E  &  P  went  to  press. 

Meeting  with  the  publishers  is 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  who  entered  negotiations 
after  the  local  union  had  notified 
ITU  that  a  deadlock  had  devel¬ 
oped. 

Randolph,  in  addressing  1.500 
newspaper  printers  at  a  special 
Sunday  meeting,  prior  to  con¬ 
ferring  with  Chicago  publishers, 
told  Local  16  members: 

T  ask  this  union  to  take  it 
easy.  Don't  get  excited.  Have 
faith  and  confidence  in  what 
we  re  doing  and  how  we  re  do¬ 
ing  it." 

He  denied  that  the  union  is 
"acting  as  a  dictator,"  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Taft  Hartley  Act 
has  affected  no  other  union  like 
it  has  the  ITU."  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  union  s  right 
to  strike  for  hours  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  has  not  been  abridged 
by  the  law,  asserting: 

"And  that's  exactly  what  we 
intend  to  do." 

He  was  given  a  rising  vote  of 
confidence  by  CTU  members  in 
attendance. 

Local  16.  whose  contract  with 
six  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
expired  Oct.  21,  has  proposed 
new  wage  scales  which  would 
give  day  journeymen  printers 
$102.60  and  night  journeymen 
$112.86.  Both  figures  are  for  a 
3.3-hour  week. 

Negotiations  broke  down 
when  the  union  sought  "condi¬ 
tions  of  employment’’  instead  of 
a  new  contract.  Charges  of  slow¬ 
downs  have  been  made  by  the 
publishers,  resulting  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  filing  unfair  labor 
charges  with  the  regional  NLRB 
against  the  local  union  and  I'TU, 
(E&P,  Nov.  8,  p.  6). 

■ 

Pulp  Price  Raised 
To  Assure  Supply 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  E.  B.  Eddy 
Co.,  of  Hull,  Que.,  is  advertising 
in  Ottawa  and  Hull  newspapers 
that  it  has  increased  the  price 
to  farmers  for  unpeeled  spruce 
and  balsam  pulpwood  to  $15  per 
cord.  This  is  delivered  by  truck 
to  their  mill. 

It  was  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  pulp  and  paper 
company  officials  that  before  the 
war  the  company  had  adequate 
supplies  close  to  the  mill.  How¬ 
ever,  with  war  price  controls 
and  the  fact  that  farmers  could 
get  more  by  selling  the  wood 
for  fuel,  these  supplies  rapidly 
dwindled. 

Now  that  price  controls  have 
been  lifted  the  company  has  in¬ 
serted  the  advertisement  to  at¬ 
tract  the  farmers  and  bush  own¬ 
ers. 

In  this  way  it  is  hoped  by  the 
company  to  get  back  to  prewar 
status  and  have  pulpwoc^  sup¬ 
plies  near  to  the  mill. 


Silurian  Award 
To  MacDonald 

The  Society  of  The  Silurians, 
organizaton  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  veterans,  of  which  Eugene 
E.  Early,  publisher  of  the 
Queens  Evening  News  is  presi¬ 
dent.  has  announced  awarding 
the  annual  Silurian  Scroll  and 
a  $100  bond  to  Walter  MacDon¬ 
ald,  World  -  Telegram  reporter, 
for  the  best  editorial  achieve¬ 
ment  by  a  New  York  City  news¬ 
paperman  in  1947. 

MacDonald's  winning  series  of 
stories,  nominated  for  the  award 
by  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World-Telegram,  was 
on  the  administration  of  New 
York  City  relief  by  the  Welfare 
Department.  Bestowal  of  the 
award  is  to  take  place  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  Nov.  15.  Speaker  of 
the  evening  will  be  Richard  C. 
Clarke,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  News. 

Freedom  Medal 
To  Newsmen 

Washington  —  Gen.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  will  present  the 
“Medal  of  Freedom "  to  a  group 
of  correspondents  at  a  National 
Press  Club  Luncheon,  acknow¬ 
ledging  their  “exceptionally  me¬ 
ritorious  achievements"  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  invasion  and  liberation 
of  European  countries. 

Listed  to  receive  the  medals, 
most  of  whom  will  be  present 
for  the  ceremonies  are:  Louis 
Azrael.  Baltimore  ( Md.  >  News- 
Post;  John  A.  Bockhurst,  MGM; 
Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal;  Robert  Cromie,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune;  Thomas  Henry, 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Star;  George 
Hicks,  ABC:  Pierre  Huss.  Inter 
national  News  Service;  Andrew 
Lopez,  Acme  Newspictures; 
Drew  Middleton.  New  York 
Times;  John  O’Reilly,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune;  Mark  'Watson, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Joseph  Evans. 
ABC;  Robert  Capa.  Life;  Helen 
Kirkpatrick,  New  York  Post; 
Robert  Miller,  United  Press;  Don 
Whitehead.  Associated  Press; 
Charles  Wertenbaker,  Time;  'Vir¬ 
gil  Pinckley,  United  Press. 

A  similar  decoration  already 
has  been  awarded,  posthumous¬ 
ly.  to  William  Stringer,  Reuters. 

Emergency  Edition 

continued  from  page  7 

strike”  “without  warning.”  Best 
placement  on  Tuesday  went  to 
a  story  reporting  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  would  go  to  State  media¬ 
tion  (which  subsequently 
failed).  Wednesday’s  top  head 
said,  “To  Hire  Others,  Printers 
Told — Warned  of  Losing  their 
Seniority.” 

But  Thursday’s  lead  story 
told  about  a  rally  on  school  aid. 
Only  reference  to  the  labor  dis¬ 
pute  was  a  “Help  Wanted — 
Male”  ad  in  the  right  hand  col¬ 
umn  of  Page  1. 

“Young  Nassau  County  men 
can  learn  printing  trade  as  Lino¬ 
type  operators.  Compositors  and 
Mlakeup  men  under  competent 
instructors  at  substantial  salar¬ 
ies.”  the  ad  said. 


Latinamericons 
Plan  Sunday 
Color  Magazine 

Forty-one  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  in  20  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  have  joined  together  for 
the  publication  of  a  Sunday 
Newspaper  Pictorial  Supplement 
in  color,  according  to  ABC  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York. 

Latin-American  publishers  are 
participating  jointly  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  formation  of  the  enterprise, 
in  its  editorial  administration, 
general  management  and  in  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  there¬ 
from. 

The  supplement  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  languages  of  the 
geographical  areas  in  which  it 
circulates  and  will  be  printed 
at  points  central  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  area. 

The  Corporation  states:  “The 
weekly  supplement  will  under¬ 
take  primarily  to  give  its 
neighboring  Latin  -  American 
readers  an  interest  in  and  an 
appetite  for  the  refinements  of 
living  that  have  made  the  United 
States  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
both  show  window  and  shop 
window.” 

The  editorial  board  will  be 
composed  of  one  editor  from 
each  geographical  area,  in  Cen 
tral  and  South  America,  Carib¬ 
bean  area,  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  will  be 
headed  by  Harold  J.  T.  Horan, 
formerly  assistant  to  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor-in-chief  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune,  now  a  director 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  department  will  be  headed 
by  William  E.  Palmer,  formerly 
associated  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  division  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
more  recently  general  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Newsweek. 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  former 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  deputy  director  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  War  Mo¬ 
bilization  and  Reconversion,  will 
serve  as  economic  adviser. 

Roderigo  De  Llano,  publisher 
of  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  will 
act  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

C.  Alonso  Irigoyen,  formerly 
finance  minister  of  Argentine 
Republic,  will  act  as  chairman  of 
finance  committee. 

’The  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  headed  by  George 
DjamgarofT  who  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  campaigns  of 
public  relations,  and  has  acted 
as  public  relations  counsel  to 
governments  and  corporations. 

Mr.  Djamgaroff,  a  director  and 
officer  of  the  Corporation,  stated 
the  participating  publishers  will 
meet  next  month  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  be  selected, 
each  member  to  serve  in  rota¬ 
tion  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  sup¬ 
plementary  magazine  section, 
the  first  issue  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
ABC  Publications  will  furnish 
its  publishers  supplementary 
literary  section,  comic  section, 
syndicated  materials,  photos,  etc. 


L  I.  Stoppage 

continued  from  page  7 

View-Star  and  the  union  will 
also  be  a  question  for  the  courts, 
when  Mr.  SU<€e'  damage  suit 
receives  a  hearing. 

Meanwhile  Cbauries  T.  Douds, 
regional  NLRB  director,  issued 
a  complaint  Nov.  10  accusing 
the  union  of  violating  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law  by  refusing 
to  bargain  collectively  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  enforce  a  closed  shop. 

While  the  complaint  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  work 
stoppage,  it  gives  Mr.  Stiles  the 
right  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  the  printers’  continuing 
their  present  action.  This  could 
be  done  through  a  request  from 
Mr.  Stiles  to  the  NLRB,  who,  in 
turn,  could  appeal  to  the  courts, 
if  such  a  procedure  were  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

The  publisher  said  that  no  in¬ 
junction  would  be  sought  at  the 
present  time.  Hearing  on  the 
NLRB  complaint  is  set  for  Nov. 
24  in  New  York  City. 

Tommy'  Stern 
Buys  Seattle 
Plant,  Machines 

Seattle — The  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Seattle  Star,  re¬ 
cently  suspended,  has  been  pur¬ 
chase  by  David  (Tommy) 
Stern,  III,  and  a  few  associates. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week.  Incorporation  papers  of 
tht  Northern  Publishing  Com- 
any,  Inc.,  which  Stern  has  or¬ 
ganized,  were  filed  in  the  state 
capital. 

Stern,  former  publisher  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post,  acquired 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Star  from  Smith  Davis,  news¬ 
paper  broker,  who  had  acquired 
it  from  the  former  publisher. 

Stern  is  at  present  in  Los 
Angeles  working  on  the  movie 
script  of  his  recent  book. 
“Francis.”  He  will  be  there 
about  eight  weeks  after  which 
he  is  expected  to  visit  Seattle. 
Decision  on  renewal  of  the  Star, 
under  that  or  another  name, 
will  be  made  at  that  time. 

Tommy  Stern’s  father,  J. 
David  Stern,  former  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
worked  in  the  business  office  of 
the  Star  early  in  the  century. 
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Pulitzer  School 
Students  Cover 
N,  Y.  Election 

How  a  metropolitan  newspa- 
«r  covers  an  election  wm 
teamed  first-hand  Nov.  4  by 
students  at  Columbia  Univer- 
.ty's  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
Xm  in  New  York  City.  They 
cDvered  the  election  themselv^. 
*rvin«  as  reporters,  rewrite 
nen.  copyreaders,  slot  meii, 
nanaging  editors  and  city  ^i- 
tors  Every  student  in  the 
.<hool  had  an  assignment. 

The  operation,  centered  in  the 
big  newsroom  in  the  Journalism 
Building,  was  based  on  a  plan 
arorked  out  over  a  period  of 
veeks  by  members  of  the  fac- 
jlty  and  student  editors  ap- 
winted  to  key  posts. 

Election  returns,  roundup 
itories  and  general  news  were 
applied  by  13  students  assigned 
0  such  spots  as  party  head- 
luarters  and  police  stations  and 
)y  the  Associated  Press,  United 
^ress  and  International  News 
service  teletype  machines  in 
ise  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  students  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  coverage  through 
I  series  of  assignments  on  pro¬ 
portional  representation  and 
pther  issues  facing  the  voters. 
\  number  of  speakers  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Prof.  William  O. 
Trapp's  class  on  governmental 
•eporting.  Among  them  was 
Dxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Tankers  (N.  Y. )  Herald  States¬ 


man,  an  authority  on  the  pro¬ 
portional  representation  system 
of  electing  public  officials. 

In  charge  of  the  election  night 
work  were  Prof.  Burton  W. 
Marvin,  formerly  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Prof.  Robert 
E.  Garst.  assistant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Advising  during  the 
evening  were  a  number  of  other 
faculty  members  and  assistants, 
including  Robert  R.  Dwyer,  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  and  city  desk  man 
on  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Jack  Badiner,  cable  editor  of 
Stars  &  Stripes,  and  Prof.  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Baker,  who  is  in  charge 
of  feature  writing  at  the  school. 

Members  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  for  Sun¬ 
day  and  feature  editors  observed 
the  student  election  coverage. 

■ 

Guild  Gets  Raises 
In  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — An  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.50  per  week  in  the 
minimum  wage  scale  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  new  contract  recently 
signed  by  management  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  new  wage  scale  calls  for 
$32.50  for  beginners  and  $62.50 
after  five  years.  A  sixth  year 
was  added  at  $65. 

■ 

Reuters  Appointment 

Reuters  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  B.  Lynch 
to  the  newly-created  post  of 
chief  correspondent  in  Canada, 
with  headquarters  in  Ottawa.  He 
was  formerly  Reuters’  manager 
in  Brazil. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Hires  Man  It 
Opposed  Nov.  4 

Phu,adelphia — In  political  af¬ 
fairs,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
is  independent  Republican.  But 
this  week  it  announced  it  has 
hired  the  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  in  last  week’s  mayor¬ 
alty  campaign  to  write  special 
feature  articles. 

He  is  Richardson  Dilworth, 
one  of  the  city’s  leading  attor¬ 
neys,  who  made  a  good  showing 
in  the  Nov.  4  election.  The  In¬ 
quirer  supported  the  incumbent, 
Bernard  Samuel,  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

Dilworth  made  a  Greater  Phil¬ 
adelphia  the  sole  issue  of  his 
campaign.  Now  the  Inquirer  has 
engaged  Dilworth  to  continue 
his  campaign  for  city  better¬ 
ment.  He  is  to  write  a  weekly 
article  “presenting  his  views  on 
the  great  task  of  making  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  better  city  in  which  to 
live  and  work.’’  The  newspaper 
takes  the  view  that  the  project 
of  civic  upbuilding  lies  beyond 
the  question  of  partisanship,  and 
Editor-Publisher  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg  has  given  Dilworth 
carte  blanche  “to  offer  advice 
and  constructive  criticism  which 
will  help  to  build  Philadelphia 
to  its  true  greatness.” 

Dilworth  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  city’s  outstanding  law 
firms,  and  several  years  ago  en¬ 
gaged  attention  of  local  news¬ 
paper  publishers  through  expert 
handling  of  carriers  cases  in 
NLRB  hearings. 


'Rationing'  Aids 
Copy  Control 

Birmingham,  Ala.— The  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  is  getting  results 
with  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
daily  leftover. 

Various  departments  —  city, 
telegraph,  sports  and  social — 
are  pro-rated  space  daily  and 
must  keep  within  those  lim¬ 
its  except  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

A  running  total  of  copy 
handled  is  maintained. 

Copy  paper  with  printed  mar¬ 
gins  enables  editors  to  tell  at 
a  glance  how  much  type  the 
story  will  make. 

The  system  was  installed  by 
Charles  A.  Fell,  managi^  edi¬ 
tor:  Vincent  Townsend,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  William  M.  Ennis,  make¬ 
up  editor. 

DeLuce  Takes  Over 
In  Hungary  for  AP 

Dan  DeLuce,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  foreign  correspondent, 
who  with  Photographer  B.  I. 
Sanders  recently  produced  a 
story-and-picture  series  on  the 
Balkan  countries,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Budapest  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  replacing  Jack 
Guinn,  who  was  ordered  out  of 
Hungary  by  government  authori¬ 
ties  because  of  personal  activi¬ 
ties. 

Guinn,  who  scored  a  series  of 
beats  on  Hungary’s  June  politic 
cal  crisis  that  culminated  in  the 
Communist  coup,  is  undertaking 
a  domestic  assignment. 


One  Volume  Library 

The  new  1948  MARKET  GUIDE  will  be  a  complete  marketing 
reference  in  one  compact  book.  It  will  give  you  1,463  standard 
surveys  of  daily  newspaper  markets  featuring: 


Type  of  Community — Each  city 
classified  by  best-known  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as,  “County  Seat,’’ 
“Industrial  Center.”  “Vacation  Re¬ 
sort,”  etc. 

Population — United  States  1940 
Census  and  Canadian  1941  Cen¬ 
sus  figures,  1947  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted  by  local  newspapers.  Spe¬ 
cial  U.  S.  Census  figures  for  1945. 
1946.  and  1947  for  localities  in 
which  such  data  have  been  com¬ 
piled,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  figures  for  City  Zones  and 
Trade  Areas,  and  a  list  of  the 
eight  largest  nearby  communities 
within  Trade  Area. 

Location  —  Valuable  information 
for  shippers,  national  advertisers 
and  chain  store  property  depart¬ 
ments. 

Public  Service  Data — Number  of 
banks,  bank  deposits,  automobile 
registrations,  electric  meters,  gas 
meters,  telephones,  etc. 

Principal  Industrial  Firms  — 
Names  of  local  manufacturing 
firms,  commodities  produced,  and 
other  facts  that  reveal  type  of 
employees  and  character  of  con¬ 
sumer  market. 


Wage  Earners — Estimates  of  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
immediate  trade  area,  as  of  1947. 
Figures  furnished  by  local  news¬ 
papers. 

Tap  Water  —  Type  and  hardness 
of  tap  water  in  more  than  1,000 
largest  and  most  important  sales 
centers  where  such  information 
has  direct  bearing  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  many  foods  and 
household  commodities. 

Colleges  and  Universities — Com¬ 
plete  list  of  colleges,  universities, 
normal  schools,  professional  and 
technological  schools,  junior  col¬ 
leges.  and  all  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  or  near  each 
newspaper  center. 


Depart-ment  Stores,  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Grocery  Chains  and 
Variety  Stores — Classified  listings 
of  firm  by  name  and  number  of 
stores. 

Retail  Outlets  and  Sales — Re¬ 
vised  listings  of  the  number  of 
-tores  and  the  latest  available  U.  S. 
Census  of  Retail  Sales,  plus  1947 
estimates  furnished  by  local  news- 
papters. 

Wholes.ale  Outlets — Number  of 
wholesale  houses  in  leading  lines 
of  trade. 

Local  Contacts  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  —  Names  of 
best-informed  persons  to  whom  re¬ 
quests  of  additional  or  specific  in¬ 
formation  may  be  addressed. 

Newspapers — ^Names  and  circu¬ 
lations  of  all  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  published  in  each  city. 

National  Represent.atives  — 
Names  of  firms  that  represent  the 
newspapers  in  national  advertising 
field. 


Regular  price,  $5  a  copy.  Special  Pre-Publication  Price 
only  $3  a  copy,  provided  order  with  remittance  is 
mailed  before  Dec.  I .  Order  your  copy  today. 
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J.  C.  Haire  Buys 
Majority  in  Post 
At  Wilmington 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  —  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  sale  of  majority  stock  in  the 
Wilmington  Post  to  Joseph  C. 
Haire  of  Wilmington.  The 
amount  involved  in  the  trans- 
jiction  was  not  divulged. 

The  Post  was  founded  10 
years  ago  as  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Two  years  ago,  General 
Newspapers  assumed  manage¬ 
ment.  It  had  already  become 
0  daily. 

Haire  is  a  veteran  of  both 
World  wars.  He  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  joined  the 
Post  in  1945  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  was  promoted  to  general 
manager,  and  last  year  became 
publisher.  He  has  now  been 
elected  president  of  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Hoquiam.  Wash..  Sale 

Sale  of  interest  in  the  daily 
Hoquiam  (Wash.)  Washington¬ 
ian  was  announced  Nov.  8  by 
Publisher  Russell  V.  Mack  in  a 
front-page  notice. 

A  "major  part”  of  his  hold¬ 
ings.  he  said,  have  been  sold 
to  Mr.  and  h®rs.  Robert  A.  Le- 
Roux,  former  residents  there. 

Mr.  Mack,  a  Congressman, 
said  his  duties  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  have  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  give  the  newspaper 
the  attention  “it  deserves.”  He 
will  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  but  active  management 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Le- 
Rouxs. 

Mrs.  LeRoux  was  at  one  time 
business  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtonian  and  her  husband  was 
news  editor.  Subsequently,  for 
10  years,  they  published  the 
Hoquiam  American. 

Other  Transactions 

G.  S.  SMITH,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cherry  Creek 
(Pa.)  News,  has  sold  the  week¬ 
ly  to  the  Randolph  Register. 
-Smith  has  been  editor  of  the 
paper  for  more  than  20  years. 

•  *  • 

The  newly  formed  Tri-County 
Publishing  Co.  has  announced 
purchase  of  the  Lancaster 
(S.  C. )  News,  founded  in  1859, 
and  one  of  the  South’s  oldest 
newspapers.  The  paper  was  ac¬ 
quired  from  John  and  James 
Barton. 

Tri-County  also  publishes  the 
Chester  (S.  C. )  Reporter.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  is  James 
F._  Tindall,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Herald- Journal,  who  purchased 
the  Chester  Reporter  upon  his 
separation  from  military  service 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

•  •  • 

E.  J.  Evans,  former  publisher 
of  the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Press, 
has  purcha.sed  the  Centralia 
(Wash.)  Tribune  and  is  now  op¬ 
erating  it  as  a  weekly.  Spenser 
Delong,  of  Fairbanks  now  owns 
the  Juneau  Press. 

Elmer  Olson  and  Robert  Brill 
who  sold  the  Centralia  Tribune 
to  Evans,  operated  it  for  15 


months.  Olson  is  now  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Centralia  Chronicle 
and  Brill  has  gone  into  the  gro¬ 
cery  business. 

Robert  D.  Seal,  former  Alaska 
newspaperman,  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chehalis  Office  of  the 
Centralia  Chronicle  and  is  now 
with  the  Tribune  as  associate 
editor. 

The  Morehead  City  (N.  C. ) 
Twin  City  Daily  Times  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Carteret  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Beaufort, 
N.  C.,  and  the  new  owners  have 
announced  that  it  will  discon¬ 
tinue  daily  publication.  The 
Times  will  be  published  weekly 
on  Tuesday  in  the  futdre.  It  will 
be  the  second  weekly  in  Carter¬ 
et  County.  The  new  owners  also 
publish  a  weekly  at  Beaufort. 

■ 

Karl  Detzer,  widely  known 
Michigan  writer,  who  recently 
announced  purchase  of  the 
Leelanau  (Mich.)  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  acquired 
a  second  weekly.  In  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  with  Owner  Roy 
Steffens.  Detzer  revealed  the 
purchase  of  the  Northport 
(  Mich. )  Tribune.  Effective  date 
of  sale  of  both  papers  is  March  1. 
*  «  # 

Marshall  H.  Holloway,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  ^sen- 
berg,  Texas  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  has  resigned  to  become 
co-owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Bend  (Tex.)  Reporter  in 
Rosenberg.  He  purchased  his 
interest  in  the  Reporter  from 
Josef  Hejl. 

•  •  * 

The  Reading  (Mich.)  Hustler, 
a  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mark 
N.  Brouwer  to  L.  M.  Wick- 

lander,  Huntington,  Calif.  Wick- 
lander  is  a  former  Michigan 
newspaperman. 

Reorganization 

Valley  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  Valley  Journal, 
semi-weekly,  "throw-away”  pa¬ 
per  with  offices  in  Burbank, 
Calif.,  has  been  reorganized  and 
its  authorized  capital  common 
stock  increased  from  $150,000 
to  $250,000.  Harvey  Roney  is 
new  president  of  company. 

Announcement  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  Nov.  6  also  said  the  paper 
would  publish  a  Sunday  edition 
starting  Nov.  30,  which  will  be 
only  Sunday  paper  published 
in  San  Fernando  Valley. 


Elizabeth  City 
Paper  Goes  Daily 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Independent  started  daily  pub¬ 
lication  Nov.  3  with  the  full 
leased  wire  facilities  of  the 
United  Press.  George  Haskett 
is  the  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Independent  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  in  1908  and 
has  been  in  continuous  publica¬ 
tion.  Haskett  purchased  the 
Independent  10  years  ago  and 
continued  publication  as  a  semi¬ 
weekly  until  the  war  years 
when  the  Independent  was 
forced  by  shortages  to  return 
to  a  weekly. 


Illinois  Press 
To  Honor  Sloan 

Springfield,  Ill. — Gov.  Green 
and  officials  of  the  Illinois  Leg¬ 
islative  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  announced  plans  to 
dedicate  the  new  state  house 
press  room,  Nov.  18,  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  A.  L.  ( "Tod” )  Sloan,  vet¬ 
eran  Chicago  Herald- American 
political  editor,  who  died  June 
19  while  covering  the  Illinois 
general  assembly. 

A  plaque  with  Mr.  Sloan’s 
name  inscribed  thereon  will  be 
unveiled  by  the  governor  with 
newsmen  from  press  associations 
and  Illinois  newspapers  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

ONA's  Poulos 
Regains  Army 
Accreditation 

The  Department  of  the  Army, 
withdrawing  previous  objections, 
will  propose  the  reaccreditation 
of  Constantine  Poulos,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Overseas  News 
Agency,  to  the  United  States 
occupation  forces  in  Europe, 
Maj,  Gen,  F,  L.  Parks,  chief  of 
the  Public  Information  Division, 
disclosed  this  week. 

Mr.  Poulos  had  been  disac- 
credited  last  June  on  the  basis 
of  an  "unfavorable"  report  on 
his  activities  in  Greece  during 
the  plebiscite  there  some  15 
months  previously.  Herbert  Bay¬ 
ard  Swope,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  ONA,  protested  sharply 
against  the  action,  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  “star-chamber  pro¬ 
ceeding,”  and  demanded  a  full 
statement  of  the  charges  against 
the  correspondent  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  defend 
himself. 

A  statement  of  general  charges 
against  Mr.  Poulos  was  subse¬ 
quently  delivered  by  the  War 
Department  and.  following  con¬ 
ferences  between  Mr.  Swope 
and  War  Department  officials, 
Mr.  Poulos  was  permitted  to 
submit  a  reply. 

The  Army  decision  to  reac¬ 
credit  Mr.  Poulos  was  hailed  by 
Mr.  Swope  as  a  victory  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  a  "tribute 
to  the  Army’s  sense  of  underly¬ 
ing  fairness.” 

“We  are  grateful  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  War  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  supported  the 
ONA  in  its  protest,  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  for  its  offer  to  sup¬ 
port  our  protest,  and  to  the 
many  editors  throughout  the 
country  who  expressed  interest 
in  the  case  and  offered  their 
aid.”  said  Mr.  Swope. 

■ 

Daily  to  Weekly 

Toronto — The  Toronto  Daily 
Tribune,  tabloid  morning  paper, 
has  ceased  daily  publication, 
and  has  become  a  weekly,  ap¬ 
pearing  each  Saturday.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  supported  by  public  sub- 
s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n,  and  officials  are 
mostly  members  of  the  Labor 
Progressive  Party,  prewar  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  'The  Tribune  is 
reported  to  have  lost  $110,000 
during  its  six  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  daily. 


'Doc'  MundelL 
Coast  Veteran, 
Dies  at  66 

San  Francisco— William  a 
"Doc”  Mundell,  66,  chairman  a 
"The  Late  Watch”  organizatiot 
of  San  Francisco  newspaper  vei 
erans,  died  here  Nov.  9  of  i 
heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Mundell,  a  San  Francisa 
Press  Club  member  since  190’ 
several  times  broke  away  froit 
the  newspaper  profession  as  den 
tist  and  detective.  He  always  re 
turned,  although  since  1925  h( 
engaged  only  in  private  invesii 
gation  work  and  as  promoter  o( 
the  Late  Watch  and  editor  of  tht 
publication  that  organization  an 
nually  produced  for  its  yearh 
dinner  around  the  anniversar\ 
date  of  the  1906  earthquake  anil 
fire. 

“Doc”  Mundell  gained  his 
nickname  from  a  dentist’s  degree 
he  obtained  by  making  his  wav 
through  college  by  working  as 
a  reporter. 

He  was  on  the  old  San  Fran 
cisco  Morning  Call,  turned  den 
tist  and  then  in  1906  joined  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner.  He  wa.< 
city  editor  of  the  San  Franciicc 
News,  a  special  writer  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  the 
days  of  Fremont  Older’s  inves 
tigation  of  municipal  graft,  and 
in  1910  joined  the  Burns  Detec 
tive  Agency  as  Coast  manager 
• 

Buffalo  Ne'wsmen 
In  Plane  Mishap 

Four  executives  of  the  Ba/ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Exproi 
were  injured  Nov.  8  in  the 
emergency  landing  of  a  ch« 
tered  airplane  at  St.  Catharines. 
Ont.  All  were  reported  gain 
ing  at  a  Buffalo  hospital  to 
which  they  were  brought 

The  injured  were  William  J. 
Conners,  Jr.,  publisher;  his  son. 
William  J.  Conners,  III,  assist 
ant  editor  and  publisher;  Bur 
rows  Matthews,  editor;  Ray 
mond  G.  Urban,  business  man 
ager. 

Other  members  of  the  party 
which  was  returning  from  a 
Canadian  hunting  trip,  were 
also  reported  injured.  Th«! 
included  James  N.  Matthewi 
son  of  the  editor,  and  an  em 
ploye  of  the  newspaper,  ani 
Mr.  Urban’s  son,  Seymour. 

■ 

New  Daily 

The  San  Fernando  ((^lif.l 
Sun,  which  has  been  publish^ 
as  a  weekly  and  a  semi-weeklj 
since  1904,  has  gone  to  dait 
publication,  Monday  (hroug 
Friday,  beginning  Nov.  5.  The 
Sun,  oldest  paper  in  the  San  F» 
nando  Valley,  is  published  by 
Stanley  J.  Mead. 

■ 

‘Free  Lance'  Wins 

Millard  Hoyle,  publisher,  Hd 
lister  (Calif.)  Evening  Fr« 
Lance,  attired  himself  in  a 
pound  suit  of  armor  and  va 
1st  prize  honors  in  the  " 
nito  County  Saddle  Horse 
Hoyle,  astride  a  wooden  hors 
carried  a  great  spear  which  « 
propriately  bore  a  banne 
reading.  “Free  Lance." 
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GEORGE  BEEBE,  88.  a  former 

iporU  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  recently,  in  Buffalo. 
Giving  up  the  practice  of  law 
tor  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Beebe 
toined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Globe  in  1889  and  in  1902 
vent  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  as  sports  editor,  where  he 
•emained  nearly  30  years.  He 
•etired  in  1930. 

Ernest  Green.  60,  former 
lewspaperman  and  widely 
tnown  historian,  in  Niagara 
Falls.  Ont..  Nov.  4.  He  had 
oeen  a  reporter,  news  editor 
and  correspondent  for  various 
newspapers,  including  the  Ni- 
agara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette, 
Toronto  (Ont. i  Globe,  Toronto 
Sews  and  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. »  Ex¬ 
press. 

Richard  Cull.  Sr..  63.  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  and  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  Nov.  3.  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  joined  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News  in  1901,  later 
worked  on  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers.  and  then  returned  to  Day 
ton  where  he  joined  Radio  Sta 
tion  WHIG. 

S  ALL  IE  Rebecca  (PattieI 
Boyd.  80.  who  retired  as  society 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  i  Tenn.  t 
Journal  11  years  ago  after  50 
years  of  newspaper  work.  Nov. 
5.  in  Knoxville. 

Charles  W.  Myers,  ex  presi¬ 
dent  and  principal  owner  of 
Radio  Station  KOIN.  Portland. 
Ore..  Nov.  3.  after  being  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  for  two  months 
with  heart  disease.  Myers  found¬ 
ed  KOIN  in  1925,  after  more 
than  20  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  field,  in¬ 
cluding  the  old  Portland  <  Ore.  > 
Sews. 

He  had  worked  on  the 
Bay  City  (la.)  Tribune,  progres¬ 
sing  from  circulation  manager 
to  advertising  manager  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  worked  in  the 
idvertising  department  of  the 
9es  Moines  (la.)  News  from 
Bll  to  1913,  then  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland 
^ews  where  he  served  from 
1)13  to  1929.  For  the  last  seven 
years  of  that  period  he  served 
fi  business  manager  of  that 
taper. 

Donald  Sumner  Kennedy.  49. 
drector  of  service  and  account 
Kecutive  for  the  Charles  Daniel 
hey  Advertising  Agency.  Oct. 

Miss  Hildur  Eckman.  58.  from 
925  to  1940  business  manager 
f  the  Ashland  ( Wis.  i  Daily 
tress,  and  in  recent  years  oper- 
*ing  her  own  printing  shop  at 
J  local  hospital.  Nov.  5.  where 
sie  had  been  undergoing  treat- 
a  heart  ailment.  She 
ad  been  associated  with  the 
laily  Press  for  30  years. 

William  H.  Penhallegon  60 
the  Muskegori 
u  15  years  and 

Chronicle  staff 
®ce  1925,  in  that  city.  Nov  3. 
Mlowing  an  operation  for  her- 
h  tiad  previous- 

forked  on  newspapers  in  San 

toe  Wis  Angeles,  and  Ra- 
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J.  J.  Hamilton  Dies  i 

Pasadena.  Calif. — John  Judson  ■ 
Hamilton,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines'. 
(Iowa)  Daily  News,  died  Nov.; 
10  on  his  93rd  birthday.  He  came  i 
here  in  1911,  was  chairman  of  I 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  | 
of  Supervisors  from  1915  to  i 
1918  and  later  was  a  member  of ' 
the  Pasadena  Park  Commission  i 
and  Board  of  Education. 

■  j 

‘Vacation*  Guests  i 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — Thirty-two  j 
Hudson  Valley  editors  and  radio 
newsmen  were  guests  of  the  U1  ; 
ster  Greene  Counties  Vacation 
land  resort  owners  here  Nov.  10 
at  their  annual  meeting. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion  ; 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  live,  5  letter  ' 
words,  oue  line. 

Form.s  clo.se  Wednesday  noon. 

Till  n-  i>  ,'in  Hililitioiial  cliiiiye  nf  l.'i  ' 
for  till'  use  of  a  lliix  niiiulirr  on  i 
l•al•ll  iinli-r.  l’o,«ia>:e  cliavifiis  iin-nrred  : 
for  foi  wantiiiK  l’.\i 'K.A<  iK.N  w  ill  1><  ; 
liillt'il,  I 

We  torwa.rd  all  mail  received  in  an-  I 
swer  'o  box  numbers.  Mail  )o  be  i 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held  ! 
30  days  only.  We  will  not  be  re-  j 
sponsible  tor  replies  that  are  ad-  j 
dressed  incorrectly.  | 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS,  | 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  8.  PUBIISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  iell- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OWNER  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK  to  I 
sell  small  Pacific  Coast  daily  news-  I 
paper.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Will  be 
in  New  York  November  17  to  22.  ; 
Write  for  appointment.  Box  8591,  : 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


PUBLISHER  of  Profitable  New  York 
Monthly's.  Ninety-five  House  Organs 
Established  over  51  years.  Grossing 
over  $130,000.  Wishes  to  Effect 
Quick  Sale.  Cash,  and  reasonable 
Time  Payments  to  Keliable  person 
arranged.  HI  Health  Prompts  This 
Sale.  Present  Crew,  Field  and  Office 
Staff  will  assure  New  Owners  fullest 
co-operation.  Excellent,  expansion  for 
Live  Wire  Purchaser.  Write  Box 
8576.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Newspaper  Presses 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Printing  Equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
New  Office  Address 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  profitable  western  newi- 
papers.  Marcus  Griffin,  427  W.  5tb 
Street,  Loa  Anitelea  13,  California. 


FUlt  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Uaboock 
opniiiiis  <*yliud»*r  pr^ss,  farellfut  von- 
liitiuii.  ’I  r4»IU*r  .No.  43,  bi-d  28 

X  41  with  3  h.p.  220 V  3  phase  motor. 
l*rf'»s  ill  daily  Also  1  8  x  12  C 

I*  (uirilou  jobh»*r.  Er»*e  l*r»'ss  Coni» 
paiiy.  Mankato,  Minnesota. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


p.AILY  wanted  in  southern  state. 
Substantial  cash  payment.  Confidence 
n-spiM-U'd.  Interview  at  your  conven- 
ieiii'e.  Box  8601.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  new'sman  and  ad 
agency  executive  wants  exclusive  out¬ 
standing  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
stand  inspection.  Jeff  Davis,  1120 
I  h'  t .  n-  M . \^-  w r  I  e:i  u  . .  I  .(Ui  i  -■  i  an  a . 

\E\VSI’.\1’EK.\I.\.\.  li.rnier  'tail  iiieiii- 
lier  of  one  of  country'^  iiio.t  faiiK.u. 
dailies,  want-  o(>eratinv  lea-e.  with  oi 
tioii  for  eventual  luireh  i.-e,  or  outright 
-.ale  of  lame  weekly  or  -mall  city  daily 
MI  Itidiann,  Ohio  rifld.  Replies  confideti- 
ti;<l.  Ro>  8t»42.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IXTEHESTKD  in  pun-liH.se  of  daily 
paper  in  Souih  or  Midwest — inorriinif 
or  evening:  hut  preferred  with  radio 
station.  Replies  eonfidentiHl.  Kox 
8hll.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WILL  Bl'Y  Cttntrol  or  jill  of  Mid¬ 
west  'dinall  ilaily.  Mox  95,  Nowata. 
Oklahoma,  bank  refereiiee. 


1  Duplex  ttUiuUr  plate  calling  box. 

1  1000  lb.  capacity  type  metal  fur¬ 
nace. 

1  Linotype  gas  monoiuelt  aud  gai 
pot. 

1  G.  K.  Underilung  Intertype  motor, 
D.  C. 

SHOPPING  NEW8 

5809  Hamilten  Ave.,  CltTaUnd  14,  Ohio. 


WE  .\RE  ill  the  market  tor  bu>ine>'' 
papers  that  are.  or  can  ht .  puhlished 
>n  the  .South  nr  Soutliwest.  Will  -retnin 
jniblishct  or  '*taff  in  ileal  if  interested. 
•All  reidie’-  he!*!  confidimtial.  lb*\*  Hp44.  j 
Kd:toi  Pulklisher.  • 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  1 

32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck,  2234"  j 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  211/2"  j 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 


Box  433. 


Inverness,  Florida 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1614.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPERS — Daily.  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  Company 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


★★Sound  ill  vestments  in  selected  Puli- 
licritinii  I’niperties.  .\rtliur  W.  .Styiies. 
(>25  .M.irket  St.,  San  Fr.inciscii  .S.  Calif. 
S(iUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGETicY^ 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Manager,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 
Riverside,  California 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ALASKA  MAGAZINE 

Seeks  publisher  with  knowhow. 
Box  8575. 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAY'S  FALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  New  Jersey 
Weekly,  no  plant  facilities;  price  mod¬ 
erate  if  all  cash  transaction.  Inqniries 
welcomed  from  sincere,  responsible, 
experienced  newspaper  men.  Box  8513.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

November  15,  1947 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman : 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 

HOE  CURVED  cHsting  bnx.  dual 
rnnli’d.  elect rirally  cmitrolled  ;  Hoe 
linisliins  and  cooling  iiiuiliine; 
eiit-off.  7 '16"  idafe.  4.5  or  60  bevel. 
-All  perfect,  operating.  Linotype  model 
14.  fast  roof,  electrie  imt.  .\C  iiiolnr. 
good  condition.  Mattiii  Press.  Newark 
4.  N,  .1.  Tel:  Huiiiliolilt  .b-1362. 

EI.ECTKIU  POT  for  l.udlow.  used  les- 
than  30  days.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.. 
Iiie..  Stamford.  Coniiecticiit. _ 

ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
— eomplete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  eolor.  100  H.  P..  220  V.  .A.  C. 
drives  with  eontrol  boards  and  iiap>'r 
hoist.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict.  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation.  Evan-villc. 
Indiana. 

16  OK  24  P  AGE  HOE  single  width 
Newspaper  Press.  23  9 '16"  cut-off. 
with  conijdctc  stereo  equipment  and 
.A.  C.  motor  drive.  Inspection  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  New  England.  Immediate 
shipment,  good  condition.  Tliomas  AV.  | 
Hall  Coiiipany,  Inc..  120  W.  42nd  St.,  ' 
New  A'ork  18.  Ni'w  A'ork. _ 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  2214".  8  column.  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical  i 
equipment,  will  print  64  p.age  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up.  three  color  foun¬ 
tains.  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to; 

Nerthern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  30  Newa- 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-up 
Tables;  Stereotype  Pumps;  Composing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Routers;  Galleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Csbi- 
neta;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44'  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  2654*  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  Sew  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.) 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 

DUPLEX 

DOUBLE  DRIVE  ANGLE  BAR 

8  Pane  Flatbed 
.AiC  Motor 

GOSS  COMET 

8-Paqe  Fiat-Bed  Web 
AC  Motor 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Decit  sinqie  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics*  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  ste'^ec. 

DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  units  with  color  cylir'der,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8  cylinder,  hard  packinq  with 
bearers  lor  magazines  and  comics: 
22-3/4,  AC. 


5  UNITS  HOE 

Z-type  Super  Production  with  2  color 
couple  superimposed;  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  3-arm  reels. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  I'ifili  .\vf..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

.Suite  1724.  Phone:  Bryant  9-1133 
C.ible  -Ad  Ire--; :  "Shnlpre-s  Nevr  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  foture  deliTeriei,  apot 
oare.  shcHtg  and  rollk.  Special  offer 
2-«ars-17''  Canadian  for  shipment 
November  15th.  The  Paper  Merchants’ 
Company,  147  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  CMty,  Telephone:  CHelsea 
2-4604. _  _ 


BABCOCK  87 

completely  rebuilt,  ttnarunteed. 

Boa  8628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SAL.E 
17”,  80”,  80>4”,  81”,  86”,  41”,  46”, 
61'  jumbo  rolls.  Immediate  delivery. 
Boa  8474,  Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 
32  lbs.  standard  size  rolls,  $225.30 
per  2204.6  lbs.  F.  O.  B.  .Swedish  port, 
delivery  1500  tons  November — 4500 
tons  December,  attainst  letter  of  cre¬ 
dit.  Finder  &  Tisch.  Inc..  102  West 
101st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y'.,  Tel: 
ACademy  2-1812. 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shiiiment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newsprint.  Any  size 
rolls.  Wire  or  write  requirements.  Box 
8612,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SAL£ 

North  American  82  lb.  Standard  sise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8573,  Editor  i 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipmsnl 
Standard  quality,  82  lb.  basis 
In  any  sias  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotocravurs,  B-3  eonvartinf 
eoatad  p^ers  and  othsr  masaainaa  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfnd  Hem,  78  Wall  St.,  New  York 
Olty,  Telephone:  HAnovar  2-0166. 


WEWSPAFnt  PRESS  EHCIMIERS 

MAGBINIjBTB— Diaaaeatlina,  Boving 
aeaembllng  entire  newspaper  pUnte  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  serriee  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

86  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centro  Truckintt  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  66 

NEWSPAPER  PI.ANTS,  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled.  moved,  erected, 
local  and  lone  distance  service.  AV.  J. 
CASEY  TRUCKING  &  RIGGING  CO.. 
INC.,  660  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 
New  York.  MAin  2-2231. 


MEOUmCAL  EQUIPHDIT  WANTED 

85,  88.  814  LINOTYPES 
C.  Intertype 

Box  8627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

METAL  POT  with  punm  about  4,000 
lbs.  site.  Mat  roller.  Curved  router, 
shaver,  chases.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  toneh  with  ns  when 
yon  have  equipment  for  sale. 

PAYNE  *  CRAIG  COUP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

URGENTLY  needed  Quarter  Page 
Newspaper  Polder  to  work  from 
Curved  Plate  Stereotype  Press.  Ad¬ 
vise  by  wire,  telephone,  or  letter, 
condition,  location,  and  price  to 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  3  Ferry  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tel.  .Atlantic  6868. 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  IBM  inch  printing  diameter. 
21M  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  pricea.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

\\' .-ANTED:  i..ar.-  model  tl4  Intertyp.- 
for  all  cash.  I’rivute  sale.  Write  giving 
full  details  to  Tribune  Publishing 
('oiiipany.  Hyde  Park  36.  .Mass, 

Wanted  to  Bay 
8-PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 
8506.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  ond  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magezine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRysnt  9-1133 

^NTE^^^bW:  Goss  or  Hoe 
Press  with  stereotype  equipment,  three 
to  five  units.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Floor  feed  preferred.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information  in  letter,  including 
model,  serial  number,  price,  age  and 
approximate  delivery  date.  Write  Box 
852U,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

for  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
PL.ANT  in  City  of  approximately  35,- 
000  inhabitants  having  very  high 
employment  ratio.  Location  adjacent 
to  Knoxville  in  Anderson  County. 
Tennessee.  No  other  local  i.aper  but 
radio  station  in  process  of  comple¬ 
tion. 

Daily  issue  preferred  but  will  consider 
weekly  publication.  Job  printing  may 
also  be  included  in  agreement. 

Applicant  must  be  qualified  and  have 
available  complete  equipment  plus 
source  of  supply  for  newsprint. 

Choice  of  available  buildings  will  be 
offered  together  with  necessary  utili¬ 
ties. 


Rental  may  be  on  Hat  rate  or  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  sales  whichever  is 
most  applicable  to  contemplated  op¬ 
eration. 

For  detailed  information  write  or  call 
the  CONCESSIONS  DIVISION  of 
R0ANE-ANDER80N  CO.,  Box  456, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Tel.  4441. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFl’TB 
FOR  YOU! 

Whv  Pariah  A  Pickett  Service  ia  ao 
profit-packed — 1.  It's  complete.  Real- 
■■tic  staff -training  materiiu.  Ready-to- 
sell  eampitignt.  Sound  management 
tipe.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aida.  Peraonalised  connael 
on  your  problema.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  snperviiion  of  a  big,  faat- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  uee-tested.  Write  today 
for  detaila  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Florida 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AIRLINE  COLUMN  BRINGS  AIR¬ 
LINE  ADVERTISING.  By  one  of  the 
foremost  airline  authorities.  $5.00  per 
column.  Duke  J.  Barnet,  1600  Times 
Building,  New  York  18,  New  York. 
BUILD  UP  YOUR  HOME,  real  estate 
page  with  successful,  lively  600-word 
weekly  column  by  expert. 

BUILDING  FEATURES 

Box  2583, _ Carmel.  California. 

WANTED — 1,000  NEWSPAPERS  to 
start  new  question-answer  FM  column. 
Results  proven  in  four  papers.  Avail¬ 
able  daily,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  any 
length.  Samples.  “FM  AND  YOU”, 
John  B.  Ledbetter.  WCT8-FM. 
WKRC.  Cincinnati  6,  Ohio. 


i  _ FEATURES  FOR  SALE _ 

j  aviation  column,  weekly  mat, 

I  ideal  for  weeklies,  smaller  dailies. 

inquire  Air  Century  Aseociatee,  89 
I  East  8th  Street,  New  York  City  8. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  man  or 
woman,  for  weekly  in  North  Carolina 
coast  town.  Excellent  itll-aroand  ad¬ 
vertising  department  experience  for 
individual  wanting  to  prove  hie  worth. 
I  Can  arrange  interview  near  New  York. 

'  Answer,  giving  full  information  to  Box 
I  8546,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
i  AGGRESSIVE  young  claasifled  adver- 
I  tiling  manager  wanted  in  New  York 
I  metropolitan  area.  Evening  newspaper 
carrying  million  and  a  half  lines.  Field 
!  for  increase  practically  dormant  dee- 
I  pits  competition.  Right  man  can  make 
I  future  for  himself.  Write  giving  back- 
I  ground,  salary,  and  photo.  Box  8488, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  esleeman  for 
Southwest  evening  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  man 
who  has  proven  his  ability.  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  mast  be  aggressive 
and  enjoy  a  good  competitive  fight. 
In  your  answer,  please  give  complete 
detaila  of  past  experience,  age,  and 
recent  snapshot  if  yon  have  one.  Box 
8561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  JOB  here  for  display  salesman 
or  saleswoman,  who  can  make  layouts 
and  write  copy.  Send  photo  and  full 
details  of  training  and  experience. 
Times-Democrat,  Altns,  Oklahoma. 
MAJOR  NEW  YORK  State  Daily 
needs  man  to  exclneively  prepare  re¬ 
tail  ad  copy,  working  from  mat  serv¬ 
ices.  Must  be  versatile  and  able  to 
get  along  well  with  other  employes. 
In  first  letter  send  complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  edneation.  Also  hand  drawn 
samples  and  state  salary  expected. 
Box  8566,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

-X.ATIOXAI.  ADVERTISING  MAN 

Soiiu-whero  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  a  larger  paper  ia 
a  second  or  third  man,  young  and 
perhaps  unmarried.  V  ho  would  do  a 
good  job  in  handling  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  this  newspaper.  He  should 
write  I.  W.  Williams,  .Advertising 
Manager.  The  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina  News, _ 

OPENING  in  classified  department  of 
eastern  metropolitan  daily.  Looking 
for  man  who  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  salesman,  might  be  able  to  take 
over  department  after  training.  Must 
have  previous  classified  experience. 
Good  starting  salary.  Write,  giving 
all  details.  Box  8632,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  ADVERTISING  Space 

Salesman  with  some  layout  experience. 
A  good  break  with  a  growing  weekly 
for  the  right  man.  Contact  Walling¬ 
ford  Post.  Box  421,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  for  daily  paper  in 
central  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  who  can  sell  and 
service  established  accounts.  Good 
salary  to  the  right  man.  Write  today 
stating  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  desired.  All  replies  treated 
confidentially.  Send  photograph  if 
available.  Box  8639,  Editor  k  Pub- 
iisher, 

WANTED  —  Advertising  salosman, 
male  or  female,  for  leading  French 
language  weekly.  New  York  City.  Sub¬ 
stantial  commission  and  drawing  ■«- 
count  after  short  trial  period.  Apply 
Room  602,  585  Fifth  Avenne. 
WANTED  experienced  adTertiaing  man 
with  Midwest  and  Sonthwest  hack- 
gronnd.  Must  be  topi  in  layout  and 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start 
$50  week  pins  bonus  and  commission 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  reference!,  photo,  ineinde 
actual  layout  work.  W.  T.  Stanherrv. 
Amarillo  Globe-News.  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Not  interested  in  old  men  or  young 
smart  alecks. _ 

~~HELP~ NANTED-CTRCULATI07i~ 

WANTED  —  experienced  circulation 
man  to  handle  country  and  suburban 
circnlation.  Must  know  independent 
carrier  ronfine,  free  to  travel.  Give 
background,  starting  salary  expected, 
and  send  photo.  References  rennired. 
Wire  or  write  Don  Bowker.  C*rcnla- 
t'on  Msnager.  The  Fargo  Forum, 
.  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 


_ HELP  WANTED— CIRCULAfior 

CHALLENGE  to  iivewiri~w^5S;r 
man.  Weekly  seeks  man  who  eta  bSi 
from  2,000  plus  in  potential  7  0tt 
town.  This  job  is  not  for  a  deik'^ 
miral.  but  for  man  who  will  jj, 
and  plug.  Permanent.  Write,  incladi* 
photo.  Box  8620,  Editor  &  PuMisit— 
M'.AN.AOEK  -Must  know  ABC,  lioi 
merchant,  mail  promotion;  prorret 
sive,  growing  newspaper  and 
miiiiity;  10%  of  gross,  $jo  week] 
guarantee:  now  open.  Joehagh  Naai 
field.  Daily  Democrat,  Pauls  Vtiu. 
Oklahoma. 


WANTED — Oireulation  Manager,  fiiH 
experienced  in  morning  and  evenin 
operation.  This  position  is  open  ia  | 
well  established  middle-west 
paper,  with  excellent  backgronnd  aai 
financial  standing  in  a  field  capabk 
of  expansion  under  competent  eiKc 
Istion  management.  Box  8562,  Idito- 
k  Publisher. 

WANTED— Circulation  Manager  oi 
small  daily.  Located  in  heart  of  dair; 
land  in  aonthem  Wiaconain.  Expeii 
ence  desired.  Write  Daily  Jeff^t 
County  Union,  Fort  .Atkinson,  Wiic 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR,  competent  newipaper 
man  able  to  handle  staff,  edit  ikatplj 
and  make  up.  Young  man  prefenel 
Good  opportunity.  In  reply  givi  ii 
detail  experience,  education  and  lal- 
ary  requirements,  and  send  lata  pketo 
Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Oki^ 
OOPYREADER  for  aftcrnoim  daily  it 
Slidwest.  Send  experiem-e  recori  re 
fermces.  salary  needs  to  Box  8616 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


CUB  KEFORTEK.  Male.  Needa  enthu 
siasm,  not  experience,  (rood  tovo 
good  paper.  $30.  Southbridge,  Mitt. 
Evening  News. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  bad 
ground  and  experience  necessary  fo? 
midwest  paper  of  230.000  or  non 
cireiilation.  Address  Box  8628,  EditST 
&  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR 


OPPORTUNITY 

to  assume  editorial  directonkip 
of  well  eitsbliihed  lemi-mMtUy 
farm  magaiine.  Please  send  tm- 
plete  details  regarding  past  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  8586,  Editer  k 
Pnbliaher. _ _ 

GOOD  EDITORIAL  makeup  man  vitk 
ability  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  work 
of  others.  Must  be  decisive  to  more 
pages  in  fast  time.  Large  non  uni* 
shop  with  excellent  co-operation  with 
composing  room.  Working  conditiflts 
pleasant  in  southern  city.  Write  Box 
8615,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ _ 


lEPORTER.  young  man  who  m 
.-rite  clean  copy  and  plenty  of  it.  Op 
ortunity  for  steadily  broadening  new 
nd  editing  experience  on  well-stilfet 
op  weekly.  Must  have  driving  licena 
’acaney  immediate.  Falmouth  Enter 
rise,  Falmouth.  Massachusetts. 

tKIHPRTER.  Man  wanted  with  eipen 
nee  on  city  hall  or  courthouse  nni 
live  references  and  salary 
n  letter  to  The  Telegraph-Hcrnlt 
Pubuque.  Iowa. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
AST,  accurate  man  capable  hnndlim 
opy  of  three  wire  service!  f»r  ^ 
-eit  A.  M.  paper- 
eliable,  experienced.  Good  Miw 
nd  opportunity  for  advancement  w 
ight  man.  Write  in  det^l. 
efferencea  and  enclose  photo  it  pw 
Iblc.  Box  8578,  Editor  k  Piblltt* 

OP  NEWS  MAN.  late  twentle!  « 
nrly  thirties,  wanted  for  6-diy  P-» 
ally,  town  of  15.000.  west  ce^ 
tates.  Must  be  thoroughly 
need.  fast,  accurate,  able  to 
latf  in  producing  large  volume  ioe» 
ews.  Write  fully  to  Box  8Cli.  “ 
Pii  hlisher 


— For  business  publifttiflj 
express  himself  clearly 
has  an  opportunity  ol  i 
to  become  associated  wm 
d  Chicago  firm.  Must  » 
nd  sound 

.  ..  _ tak  UMilrftftff  inflV 
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-HFErWANtED-EDITORUL 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

KDITOR-News  service 
Jjzlizing  m  international  affairs  has 
for  cxpcricMCid  eilitor.  must  have 
background,  capable  exercise  iii- 
Wudciit  judgment,  develop  and  process 
(livf  lull  details,  salar> 
«nt^  to  Box  Sof.i.  Editor  ft  Piiblislier. 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  49tb  St.,  N.Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (11,000 
circulation  daily)  16  years  editorial 
and  advertising  experience,  desires 
change.  Will  consider  full  charge  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily  or  advertising  man¬ 
agership.  Age  38,  excellent  references. 
Box  8607,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

TifLP  wanted— MECHANICAL 

rLKOL’Nn  printer  for  Alaskan 
IVrnutiieni.  Union  wago 

SnioQ  does  not  extend  herel.  Abso- 
liely  no  drinkers.  Will  aid  obtain 
hTusinK  (more  difficult  with  eluldren.) 
uk  all  questions,  ^live  all  partieular> 
1*81  letter,  via  air  mail  to  Kodiak 
\frror.  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

A  recent  article  in  EDITOR  ft  PUB¬ 
LISHER  predicted  10%  operating 
cost  increase.  This  capable  auditor- 
business  manager  with  outstanding 
record  can  maintain  profits  for  yon. 
Works  well  with  people.  Age  37.  Box 
8565,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ENGRAVING 

FOREMAN 

Situation  open  for  fore- 
msn  that  can  produce  high 
clsss  newspaper  work.  New 
equipment,  ideal  year  around 
climate.  If  you  are  not  cap¬ 
able  both  as  a  workman  and 
know  how  to  handle  men, 
save  your  time  and  ours.  All 
negotiations  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  Box  8558, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 

hDlTOK.  Cannot  sa>  more  lifft*  but 
wrU’oiiu*  opportunity  to  ^ive  you  de- 
in  ptTsonal  $7,000  mini- 

iiiuiii.  Mox  8634.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOKIAL  -  SIDE  administrator, 

writer,  rt-rord  of  national  achii*v<** 
iiu'iit,  drsircs  more  eliallenginjjt  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  8633.  Editor  Publisher 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

>08ITI0N  OPEN  FOR  COMPETENT 
>RE8SR00M  FOREMAN  IN  WELX 

equipped  commercial  plant 


.ocited  in  idenl  Northwest  cky.  Plant 
ouisti  of  No.  4  Miehle,  Miehle  Verti- 
si,  No.  2  Kelly,  Kluges,  and  Platens. 
Jnion  shop.  Oood  salary.  Splendid 
rorkins  conditions.  Business  rapidly 
.xpsnding.  Write,  giving  qualifications, 
txperience,  and  references  to  Box 
iS36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tI.iCHI.MST  WANTED— In  well 
quipped  plant  consisting  of  16  nia- 
hines,  with  2  Monotypes  and  2  Lud- 
ows.  Morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
iperstion.  Must  be  capable  and  possess 
lutstanding  skill  as  a  mechanic.  A 
lerson  with  technical  college  training 
ir  the  equivalent  preferred.  Oppor- 
ttsity  to  become  Head  Machinist  in  a 
e«’  years.  Large  North  Carolina  city. 
iVrite  Box  8618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  FOR 
MANAGER  OF 
WELL  ESTABLISHED 
WELL  EQUIPPED 
COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

bocsted  in  thriving,  fast-growing 
Vorthwest  city.  Must  be  qualified  to 
ske  complete  charge  of  entire  plant; 
ndnding  business  office,  composing 
■tom,  pressroom  and  bindery.  Salary 
eunmensurate  with  ability  to  produce. 
Bis  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
jan  up  and  advance  with  rapidly  ex- 
pnding  business.  Write,  giving  qnsli- 
Mtions  snd  references  to  Box  8537, 
Bitor  ft  Publisher. 


KIXTERS-OPEKATORS:  Open  situ- 
iion  on  well  equipped  daily  news- 
aper  in  Rio  Qrande  Valley.  Semi- 
topical  climate.  Good  hunting  and 
thing  all  year.  Scale  $1.60  for  com- 
sober  journeymen.  White  fore- 
jan.  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen, 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNTY 
Compositors-Operators 

*“**J*y  Job  Shop  and  newspaper.  Lo¬ 
tted  in  one  of  East's  major  college 
•mmunities.  Small  town.  Mountain 
sgion.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing.  Low 
tst  college  education  available  for 
•ns,  daughters.  Steady  work.  Forty 
S"  Scale:  Days  $60.  Nights 

u.  .  Pxperince  in  first 

Hter.  to  Nittany  Printing  Co.,  State 
ollege,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WAWTEP— SALESMEN 

PAPER  SYNDICATE,  long  e 
oblished.  now  handling  large  varie 

•  general  features  hag  opportunity  f 
Kperienced  syndicate  salesman  wl 

•  personally  acquainted  with  the  fiel 

*  opportunity  to  grow  wi 
become  part  of  organization.  R 
1"''s‘!on  wide  open.  Bi 
619.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST,  36,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  moving  to  Los 
Angeles  first  of  year.  IS  years  experi- 
ence.  Box  8507,  Editor  ft  Pnbliqjier. 

EXPERIENCED  Ad-man,  good  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Layouts  and  copy  that 
pull.-,  top  production  record,  (.tooil  char- 
acter.  Box  85b~.  Eilitor  &•  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
PROBLE.MSl 

Use  this  recipe  for  best  solution.  Take 
15  years  successful  Classified  man¬ 
agement  experience.  .4dd  2  years,  pro¬ 
motion  management.  (Ingedieuts  are 
best  when  obtained  from  nationally- 
known  dailies).  Stir  in.  knowledge  of 
publishing,  experience-taught.  Season 
with  successful  agency  executive  re¬ 
cord.  Flavor  with  provable  reputation, 
harmonious  labor  relations  and  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.  Serve  to 
your  newspaper  about  January  1, 
1948  for  better  business  in  competi¬ 
tive  years,  ahead.  Ready-mixed  supply 
of  this  never-fail  recipe  is  available 
in  services  of  agency  executive  who 
realizes  he  belongs  in  a  new-spaper 
office.  Proof,  past  experience  record, 
etc.  by  writing,  in  confidence  to  Box 
8640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIOre  WANTED— 
ARTISTS 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  able  to 
handle  sports,  editorial,  local  interests, 
gag  cartoons  and  advertising  layouts. 
Any  offer  at  moderate  salary  with 
possibility  of  progressive  opportunity. 
Box  8440,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

OIROULATION  Manager.  Twenty-five 
years  successful  experience  papers  to 
125,000.  Now  handling  66,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Little  Merchant;  Mail;  Pro¬ 
motion.  Desire  connection  where  re¬ 
sults  will  insure  permanency.  Fair 
salary  to  start  with  bonus  for  results. 
Best  references.  Box  8582,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  a  change  in  your  present 
Circulation  Management,  please  con¬ 
sider  these  qualifications: 

20  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  work  from  District  Man¬ 
ager  to  Circulation  Manager.  Well 
versed  in  modern  methods  of  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Record  of  ac¬ 
complishments  merits  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Finest  references  from  well 
known  newspaper  executives. 

Can  be  available  by  January  1.  Please 
write  Box  8624,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  Editor,  publicist.  5 
years  top  company,  former  secretary, 
seeks  New  York  editorial  post.  Box 
.■<629,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  15,  194” 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ACE  newsman,  sky  high  references,  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  New  York.  Washington  and 
Texas.  Daily,  magazine,  and  newspaper 
chain.  Columbia  AB  and  MS.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  want  small  town  owner- 
editor  opportunity.  Age  30.  married. 
Box  8608.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ACE  WaahiniHon  correspondent,  who’s 
who  recognition,  sky-high  references, 
maintains  own  bureau,  available  to 
alert  publisher  newspaper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8538,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  of  ex 
ceptional  ability.  20  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  Missouri,  Colorado, 
California.  Sharp,  fast  coverage  and 
rewrite.  Top  flight  features.  Quality 
w  citing.  Now  employed  permanently 
hut  seeking  better  new-spaper  writing 
future.  Best  refereneev.  Box  8617, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  —  Missouri  Journalism 
graduate,  27,  with  reporter  experience. 
Wants  editorial  work  in  Washington. 
Don  Miller,  2202  Kalorama,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BRITISH  AUTHOR  -  JOI  RN  ALIBT. 
■Vge  31,  wants  job  publie  relations, 
feature-writing  or  eritieism.  Prefer 
films.  Recently  Press  Representative 
.1.  .\rtbur  Rank  urganizaliun.  Strato- 
-jiherical  references  include,  ri-com- 
meudation  from  USA.\F  for  USA  lec¬ 
ture  tour.  (1944).  5  years  .Id  Agency 
experience.  Box  8622.  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CO PYRE.4DER.  Yi-ars  exptoience  all 
l>hases  editorial  work.  43.  single. 
Presently  employeil  hut  wish  make 
change  where  chances  advancement 
better.  Box  8631.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EASTERN  EDITORS 
Write  Box  8570,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
if  you  want  able  newsman,  27,  to  start 
January  1  or  few  days  sooner.  Coli»e. 
Reporting  and  desk  experience.  Re- 
ferences. _ 

EDITORIAL,  many  years’  experience 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  journals, 
house  organs,  public  relations.  United 
States,  Europe;  fluent  French;  travel 
anywhere.  Box  8555,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor  or  writer, 
solid  background ;  also  sound  produc¬ 
tion.  editorial  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  for  combination  job.  Box 
8635.  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. _ 


EDITORIAL — Versatile  young  woman, 
25,  successful  experience  in  book  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  w-ants  to 
break  into  reporting  and  editing  on 
new-spaper  or  magazine.  Knowledge 
layout,  typography,  copywriting,  in¬ 
terviewing.  Box  8623.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  City  Editor,  15  years  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  experience,  seeks  man¬ 
agement  post  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Will  travel.  Single,  veteran.  Box  8613. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


FREE  LANCE  INDUSTRIAL.  BUSI¬ 
NESS,  feature,  spot  news,  publicity, 
etc.  New  York  area.  You  name  it.  I’ll 
write  it.  One  shot  or  continuing  basis. 
Box  8614.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


GIRL,  23,  College  graduate,  some  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  and  copyreading, 
would  like  job  on  small  town  daily  or 
weekly  in  Southwest.  Box  8616,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  intelligent,  independent 
young  woman,  22,  college,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  dally  between  Chicago,  New 
York,  widely  traveled,  no  experience, 
will  submit  copy.  Residing  New  York, 
no  opportunity  too  small  to  overlook. 
Box  8461,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  notch  on  make-up  and  handling 
of  staff.  Now  employed  in  leading 
newspaper  organization.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Good  reason  for  desiring 
change.  Listed  in  “Who’s  Who.’’  Box 

8638,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RADIO  News  Writer,  26]  five  years 
experience  large  Manhattan  paper.  Re¬ 
porting,  rewrite  and  editing.  Box  84,50, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  employed  female,  editor¬ 
ial  and  feature  experience,  college, 
available  January  1,  prefer  large  east¬ 
ern  daily  or  magazine.  Salary  $3,000. 
Box  8621,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER  25,  two  years  reporting 
and  research  experience  with  U.  8. 
State  Department  abroad.  B.A.  in 
English.  Traveled  extensively  through 
Middle  East,  Scandinavia,  U.S.S.R., 
Daily  or  weekly  within  New  York 
vicinity.  Box  U03,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTE^-Metropolitan  experience. 
Police,  Conrt,  Airport,  Social.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  Single,  25,  Ex-GI. 
Wants  right  position.  Travel  no  object. 
Box  8481,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 28,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  news  sense;  veteran,  college;  4 
years  magazine  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wants  to  break  in  as-  daily 
reporter.  Locate  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  8604,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


SHAKESPEARE;  Science?  Sports? 
Background  includes  everything  from 
electrons  to  exegeses.  M.  A.  in  Crea¬ 
tive  Writing.  22.  Promotion  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  trade  low  starting  salary 
for  high  opportunity.  Embryonic  re 
porting  or  editorial  aide-de-camp.  Box 

8636,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS,  experienced  all  phases,  now 
employed.  Good  salary,  rotten  job. 
Box  8577,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TALENTED  TEXAN  (female,  alas! 
would  like  to  get  out  of  the  dam  place. 
Amusements,  city  desk,  radio  news 
writing  experience.  Box  8451,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  SPORTS  MAN — College  gmdnate 
plus  5  years  experience  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  copyreadin$,  makeup,  heads, 
seeks  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Box 
8489,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WHO  NEEDS  intelligent,  aggressive  re¬ 
porter  for  daily  or  weekly?  Capable 
newsman,  26,  now  editing  large  company 
publication  wants  newspaper  job  with 
security  and  future.  B.A..  graduate  jour- 
nalism  studv.  veteran.  Box  8641,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

TALE  *47  B.  A.  MAJOR  ENGLISH, 
minor  social  science,  wants  start  as 
rub  reporter  west  of  his  Boston  home. 
Qualifications:  national,  world  com¬ 
ment  for  Yale  Dailv  N'ews.  car:  no 
journalism  school.  George  Pettengill. 
56  Nehoiden  Road.  Waban  68.  Maas. 
YOUNG.  MARRIED  VET,  NOW  AS 
SISTANT  Manager  New  York  news 
agency,  desires  to  improve  connections. 
B.  J.  Missouri.  Box  8637,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  wants  change. 
West  or  North.  7  years  newspapers. 
Housing  a  must.  Box  8602,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAPABLE  PRESS-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
10  years’  experience  In  press  snd 
publicity.  Owns  all  camera  equipment 
and  car.  Member  of  P.  A.  of  A.  Will 
consider  any  locale.  M.  T.  Thomas, 
631  N,  Fiftn  Avene.  Tucson  Arizona. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-Veteran.  24.  will 
ing  to  travel  anywhere  United  States 
Has  all  equipment  necessary.  Box 
8605.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  Photographer — 10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  newspaper,  public  relations, 
publicity.  Darkroom  experience. 
Single,  will  travel.  Excellmt  refer- 
ences.  Box  8334,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  snd  magasine  photog¬ 
rapher.  ^perience  in  aviation,  indni- 
trial,  travel,  and  general  photo  assl^- 
ments.  Work  appearing  in  leading 
publications.  Black  and  white  and 
color.  Own  equipment.  Interested  in 
free-lance  or  part  time  work  in  New 
York  vicinity.  Box  8594,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSROOM-trsined  college  grsdnate, 
27,  wants  pnblic  relations  job  in  East. 
Available  Jannsry  1.  Refereneea.  Box 

8571,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

COLLEGE  Public  Relations  job,  3 
years  experience,  college,  woman.  26. 
Box  86'2.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


"GOVERNMENT  and  Ma&s  Com¬ 
munications."  written  by  Zech- 
ariah  Chaffee.  Jr.,  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  study  to  come 
out  of  the  two-year  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Luce-Hutchins  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  (University  of  Chicago 
Press.  823  pages,  two  volumes. 
$7.50 ».  Professor  Chaffee  was 
vicechairman  of  the  Commis 
sion. 

The  Commission’s  "Forward" 
refers  to  the  study  as  an  "af¬ 
firmative  way  of  looking  at  the 
freedom  of  the  press."  It  is 
exactly  that  in  analyzing  all 
past,  present  and  possible  fu¬ 
ture  relations  of  government 
and  the  press  ( which  in  the 
Commission's  parlance  includes 
all  media*  in  addition  to  tearing 
apart  most  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  outsiders  in  recent 
years  for  regulating  the  press. 
The  bulk  of  the  volumes  may 
scare  away  readers,  but  for  this 
writer  Prof.  Chaffee’s  800  pages 
were  easier  reading  than  the 
200-odd  pages  of  the  general 
commission  report  or  the  tome 
prepared  by  Hocking.  Chaffee 
writes  in  a  clear,  easy  style 
without  benefit  of  philosophical 
meanderings. 

Volume  I  concerns  "Use  of 
Governmental  Powers  to  Limit 
or  Suppress  Discussion."  It  is 
the  author’s  opinion  that  "the 
restrictive  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  now  seriously 
interfere  with  freedom  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  U.S."  He  an¬ 
alyzes  the  legal  protection  of  in¬ 
dividual  interests  against  un¬ 
truthful  and  unjustifiable  pub¬ 
lications  and  the  protection  of 
common  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  obscenity  and 
other  objectionable  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  control  of  the  customs 
service  and  the  post  office.  He 
also  discusses  protections  against 
internal  disoi^er  and  interfer¬ 
ences  with  operation  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  involve  treason  and 
sedition  in  peace  and  war.  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  censorship. 

*  •  • 

CHAFFEE  really  gets  into  his 

subject  in  the  second  volume 
on  "Affirmative  Governmental 
Activities  for  Encouraging  the 
Communication  of  News  and 
Ideas." 

“The  mere  absence  of  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  will  not 
make  newspapers  and  other  in¬ 
strumentalities  of  communica¬ 
tion  play  their  proper  part  in 
the  kind  of  society  we  desire. 
In  addition,  affirmative  action 
must  be  taken  either  by  the 
government  or  by  other  persons 
with  power  to  influence  meth¬ 
ods  and  content.”  he  says  in  his 
opening  paragraph.  But  he 
quickly  acknowledges  that  “af¬ 
firmative  governmental  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munication  involves  serious 
risks." 

He  points  out  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  already  a  partner  in 
the  communications  industry  in 
providing  the  essential  physical 


facilities,  such  as  post  office 
and  international  communica¬ 
tions.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
"traffic  regulations"  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  FCC.  copyright 
laws,  ownership  statements,  etc. 

He  notes  that  the  law  ( fed¬ 
eral  •  does  not  now  recognize 
any  privilege  in  a  reporter,  com¬ 
mentator.  etc.,  to  refuse  to  aid 
the  administration  of  justice  by 
telling  any  relevant  fact  within 
his  personal  knowledge,  and  he 
opposes  changing  the  law  to 
"confer  this  novel  privilege." 
But  he  advises  this  court  power 
to  make  reporters  disclose  their 
confidential  sources  be  exercised 
with  caution,  and  points  out 
how  a  reporter  can  avoid  such 
an  order — "he  may  fall  back  on 
a  much  broader  privilege  which 
all  constitutions  and  courts 
recognize,  that  no  man  can  be 
compelled  to  furnish  evidence 
which  supports  a  criminal 
charge  against  himself." 

As  for  the  application  of  gen¬ 
eral  legislation  to  the  press,  in 
spite  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Chaffee  goes  into  detail  on  tax 
cases  and  labor  laws  discussing 
at  length  the  Morris  Watson-AP 
Case  and  others  having  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  activities  of  labor 
unions  in  editorial  rooms.  Fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  of  a  guild  suit 
for  reinstatement  of  a  reporter 
who  had  been  transferred  from 
rewrite  and  features  to  the 
school  page  and  obituaries, 
Chaffee  concludes: 

"Whatever  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  case,  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  considerably 
hindered  if  a  writer  cannot  be 
shifted  to  other  duties  without 
the  approval  of  the  Guild  or  a 
group  of  oflficiaLs  in  Washing¬ 
ton." 

After  treating  the  problems 
involved  in  having  editorial 
workers  belong  to  a  union  and 
committed  to  certain  union  pol¬ 
icies,  Chaffee  remarks:  "What¬ 
ever  the  limits  of  Guild  mem¬ 
bership.  in  law  or  in  fact,  it 
seems  plain  that  newspapers 
having  Guild  contracts  cannot 
safeguard  themselves  against 
possible  CIO  influences  on  con¬ 
tent  by  any  effective  opportun¬ 
ities  for  revision  on  the  part  of 
superior  employes  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Guild.  The  ideals  of 
impartiality  and  objectivity  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Guild  themselves.  The  foun¬ 
tain  pen  is  far  more  decisive 
than  the  blue  pencil.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  what  Guild 
members  think  a  newspaper 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  they  will 
care  more  for  the  sort  of  thing 
which  the  general  report  of  our 
Commission  envisages — a  news¬ 
paper  informing  citizens  accur¬ 
ately  and  fairly  about  what  has 
happened — than  they  do  for 
boosting  the  monumentary  slo¬ 
gans  of  the  CIO  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  political  groups." 

*  *  • 

“THE  most  important  problem 

discussed  in  my  book,  and 
also  the  most  difficult."  Chaffee 


says,  is  the  antitrust  laws. 
"The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  similar  legislation  were 
often  mentioned  by  informants 
and  by  our  members  i  Commis¬ 
sion  »  as  a  possible  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  concentrated  con¬ 
trol  (of  the  press).  How  far  is 
it  wise  to  employ  the  anti  trust 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  concentration  from  impair¬ 
ing  the  communication  of  news 
and  ideas?"  he  asks. 

Reviewing  at  length  previous 
antitrust  cases  involving  radio, 
movies  and  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  AP  case.  Chaffee  notes 
that  the  survey  evokes  three 
comments:  "First,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  usually  won. 
Second,  its  victories  did  not  get 
rid  of  concentration  of  power. 
Competition  in  these  industries 
remains  to  a  large  extent  com¬ 
petition  among  giants  and  not 
among  pigmies,  such  as  went  on 
among  newspapers  a  century 
ago.  Finally,  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  courts  have  thus 
far  been  reluctant  to  indorse 
any  comprehensive  ideal  except 
the  ideal  of  competition."  The 
Sherman  Act  has  been  "a  rem¬ 
edy  for  some  bad  abuses  in  the 
press,  and  that  is  all." 

"Will  the  antitrust  laws  give 
us  what  we  want?"  he  asks,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  last  two  words  with 
the  outline  provided  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  report  of  the  Commission: 
"a  truthful,  comprehensive,  and 
intelligent  account  of  the  day’s 
events  in  a  context  which  gives 
them  meaning;  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  comment  and  crit- 
isms:  a  means  of  projecting  the 
opinions  and  attitudes  of  the 
groups  in  the  society  to  one  an¬ 
other;  a  method  of  presenting 
and  clarifying  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  society;  and  a  way 
of  reaching  every  member  of 
the  society  by  the  currents  of 
information,  thought  and  feeling 
which  the  press  supplies." 

The  answer  is  "no"  as  far  as 
Chaffee  is  concerned.  He  points 
out  that  large  doses  of  antitrust 
law  has  not  done  much  to  in¬ 
crease  competition  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  "cure  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  press.”  He 
notes  that  in  many  instances  ac¬ 
quisition  of  power  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  deliberate  and  industries 
cannot  keep  their  less  enterpris¬ 
ing  competitors  from  succumb¬ 
ing  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

“I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say 
that  legislation  so  bitterly  crit¬ 
icized  from  all  sides  is  a  fit  in¬ 
strument  for  the  delicate  work 
of  making  the  press  give  the 
news  and  opinions  which  our 
society  needs.  How  can  we  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  that  purpose 
when  its  suitabilitv  for  controll¬ 


ing  the  cruder  traffic  in  stee' 
and  beef  and  chemicals  is 
from  proved  after  half  a  cen 
tury?" 

If  large  and  powerful  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  are  broken 
up  under  antitrust  laws  "ther. 
the  press  would  be  completeli 
out  of  step  with  the  communitj 
which  it  exists  to  serve.  .  i< 
we  are  to  have  big  busings  bii 
labor,  and  big  governmen- 
should  we  have  a  small  press’ 
he  asks  rhetorically.  And  a 
wider  distribution  of  ownershin 
of  newspapers  will  not  solve  th« 
problem  of  bigness,  he  adds 
which  in  "the  development  of 
the  omnibus  or  entertainment 
mass  medium  is  natural  even- 
where  in  our  times — more  peo 
pie  wanting  more  things.” 

"It  is  obvious  that  bigness  in 
the  press  is  here  to  stay,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Even  if  we 
could  go  back  to  small-scale 
business,  would  we  want  to  do 
so?" 

Chaffee  observes  the  "profit 
motive"  has  its  effect  on  the 
press,  "but  how  are  you  going 
to  eliminate  the  profit  motive 
from  the  press  unless  you  elimi¬ 
nate  it  from  the  rest  of  life?" 

And  as  for  any  government 
regulation  or  attempt  to  eon 
trol  the  quality  of  newspapers. 
Chaffee  says,  ’’liberty  of  the 
press  is  in  peril  as  soon  as  the 
government  tries  to  compel 
what  is  to  go  into  a  newspaper.” 

"A  voluntary  obligation  of 
public  service  is  the  most  hope 
ful  alternative  to  active  compe 
tition  among  newspapers."  he 
concludes,  adding  that  "editors 
and  broadcasters  are  more 
aware  of  what  society  needs 
from  them  than  are  the  big  mo¬ 
tion  picture  producers  who  live 
without  advertising” 

"The  most  we  can  ask  is  that 
the  men  who  operate  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  communications 
shall  feel  strongly  the  need  of 
the  community  for  even-handed 
presentation  of  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  do  a  really  good  job 
in  meeting  that  need— not  a 
perfect  job,  for  who  of  us  can 
point  to  that  in  his  own  work? 
It  is  my  believe  that  such  really 
good  jobs  among  newspapers 
are  commoner  now  than  Sd 
years  ago  when  there  were 
many  more  newspapers.  ” 

■ 

Hardy  Named 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — William  N 
Hardy,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub 
lishers’  As.sociation.  has  been  ap 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Citizens  Food  Comnnit- 
tee  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  food  conservation 
program. 


So  many  editors  of  newspapers  have  found  their  read¬ 
ers  look  to  the  Haskin  Information  Service  feature  for 
authoritative  answers  that  the  service  becomes  con¬ 
tinuous  with  them.  They  renew  their  contracts,  year 
after  year. 


It  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  looking  up  some-  ■  ^  Y  •  ■ 
times  baffling  data.  I  I  I  I  I 

The  Huntington  Herald^Dispotch  ( M~29J  tS;  $-42,i57>  I  I  I  |  I 
hoM  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service, 
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R  EMEMBER  Thanksgiving  at  Grandma’s? 
Remember  the  lordly  turkey,  crisp  and  brown? 
Remember  the  gravy,  too  good  for  a  king  —  and 
the  mountain  of  mashed  potatoes,  crowned  by  a 
crater  of  melted  butter? 

Remember  the  \cgetables  from  Grandma’s 
own  preser\e  shelf  —  and  the  flakv  hot  biscuits 
—  and  the  pumpkin  pies  freckled  with  nutmeg? 

Remember  Thanksgiving  at  Grandma’s?  Get¬ 
ting  that  dinner  was  a  giant’s  task.  No  watchful 
electric  oven  to  brow  n  the  bird  to  toothsome 


perfection  —  no  electric  mixer  to  foam  the 
mashed  potatoes  to  airy  lightness  — no  home 
freezer  to  capture  the  green  goodness  of  vege¬ 
tables  at  their  flavor-f>eak.  No  faithful  electric 
clock  to  mark  the  passing  hours  —  no  electric 
switch  to  flood  the  table  with  gay  light  —  no 
washing  machine  to  chum  up  suds  for  the 
damask  cloth  —  no  vacuum  cleaner  to  whisk  up 
cnimbs.  Yes.  and  no  time-saving  dishwasher, 
cither.  Remember  Thanksgiving  at  Grandma’s? 
Grandma  remembers! 


•  Listen  to  the  Electric  Hour  —  the  HOUR  OF  CHARM.  Sundays,  4iS0  P,M.,  EST,  CBS, 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

•kNamts  on  rtqunit  from  this  magattn* 


ta  D.  i.  A. 


He  is  employed . . . 

in  the  D.  C.  area 


He*s  a  man  . . . 

young  to  middle-aged 


*Excerpt  from  survey  report  by 
H.J.  Kaufman  Agency  of  WoiIh 
ington,  makers  of  this  study: 

“The  survey  findings  show 
that  the  typical  noonday  and 
early  evening  newsstand  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  WashingtonN!eu?« 
is  young  to  middle-aged;  em¬ 
ployed;  married;  a  home 
owner;  a  permanent  resident 
of  this  area;  a  regular  News 
reader— and  he  usually  takes 
the  News  home.” 


WANT  ALL  THE  EXCITING  FACTS? 


National  Advertisers  and  Agencies  who  want  to  know 
how  best  to  fit  this  big  Washington  audience 
into  their  merchandising  plans  .  .  .  write  wj 

for  free  copy  of  this  eye-opening  study: 

Promotion  Department,  Washington  Daily  News. 
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Commweht  Appeal  FORT  WORTH. 
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